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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes the current status of 
bilingual education programs in the United States, it is the result 
of a study conducted to develop planning data as well as the data 
necessary for the design of future studies and evaluations of 
bilingual efforts. In the first section of Volume 1, the objectives 
and methodology of the study are described. Section 2 consists mainl 
of a discussion of study project data and a summary of conclusions. 
In section 3, a list of recommendations is presented. This list is 
organized into five categories: (1) recommendations for future 
research or study action, (2) recommendations impacting on United 
States Office of Education national policy, (3) recommendations on 
the definition of bilingual education terminology, (4) 
recommendations concerning Title VII project operations, and (5) 
recommendations to enhance local Title VII project support. Volume 2 
of this report is a more detailed version of Volume 1 and includes 
all supporting data. (Author/PHP) 
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I. INTRODUCTION TO THE BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL 
EDUCATION STUDY PROJECT 



Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) provides for 
Federal support of bilingual education programs in our nation's schools. When 
ESEA was signed into law in 1968, bilingual education - the use of a child's 
home language to teach him basic skills while he learns English - was a novel 
and innovative idea. In fact, at the time the Act was passed, some states had 
laws prohibiting instruction in a language other than English in their schools. 
Given this situation, it was not surprising to discover that when the first local 
Title VII projects were funded in 1969, difficulty was encountered in locating 
teachers who could teach curriculum content areas in languages other than 
English and in obtaining bilingual education materials. Difficulty was also experi 
er-pd in finding information about approaches or techniques for bilingual educa- 
tion. 



Due to its newness and innovative nature, the Title VII bilingual education pro- 
gram was relatively small in 1969. At that time the program primarily concen- 
trated on development and demonstration of bilingual/bicultural (BL/BC) educa- 
tion techniques rather than providing. comprehensive bilingual education services. 

In the ensuing three years, the program has generated considerable enthusiasm, 
and it is expected that the program will expand to serve a larger proportion of 
the target population. In order to plan for this expansion, the Office of Educa- 
tionA-IEW found it necessary to develop data describing the current 3tatus of the 
bilingual education program; the extent to which the material and teacher short- 
ages have been overcome; the instructional techniques and methods most suited 
to the proj^ram; etc. As a result, a study was planned focusing on what is being 
done and to what extent the program is following the patterns and guidelines 
around which it was designed. This report presents the findings, conclusions 
and recommendations of this study. 

A . Objf ctives of the Study 

The study is best described as an exploratory effort geared to provide plan- 
ning data as well as the data necessary for the design of future studies and 
rvaluations of the impact of bilingual education efforts on target groups. 
Accordingly, the specific objectives of this study effort were defined as 
follows : 

• 'lo floscribr, in detail, a sample of bilingual education projects in 
tf-rms of input and process information. 
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• To identify those projects in the saniple which appear to be successful 
and to compile a list of attributes of successful projects; 

• To determine the extent to which projects adhere to Office of Education 
guidelines and to relate adherence lo guidelines to apparent project 
succps&fulness; 

• To analyze the appropriateness of "special (support service center) 
projects" with a national focus to determine the extent to which local 
projects use, or need and plan to make use of in the future, the products 
or services of these "projects"; 

• To determine the } nact of recent U. S. Office of Education policy 
decii ; !is on the operation, management and administration of ihese 
projects. 

B. Methodology 

:n addressing these objectives, a study approach was developed which 
involved the review of available project documents and the conduct of on-site 
visits to projects with attendant personal interviews with project staff mem- 
bers. A handbook, "The Handbook for che Spanish Bilingual/Bicultural 
Study Project" was developed to aid in the collection of data. The handbook 
organized the collection of data and the scoring of projects into the following 
eight major component areas: 



Background Information and Data for each project 
Inj?tructional program for Bilingual Education 
Materials Acq iisition and Development 
Staff Recruitment and Development 
Parent and Community Involvement 
Bilingual Education Program Planning 
Program Evaluation 

BiUnRual Education Project Managttmont and Administration 



In the ensuing narrative, c omponent , whenever used, refers to the above 
listed niajor functional component areas. 
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Selection of Projoct Sample to be Studied} 



When the study was initiated, 213 bilingual education projects serving 
24 different language groups were being funded. Approx mately 170, or 
80% of the project , were directed at Spanish- speaking children. 
Because Spanish language projects constituted such a large percentage 
of the total number, and because of the complexities that would be 
involvi^d In studying the whole range of projects, if wa» uecided to limit 
this study to those projects serving Spanish-speaking students. It was 
further decided to limit the study to th(;se projects serving at least two 
of the elementary school grades, kindergarten through grade three as 
these wen^ the fjrades in which the largest number of projects were 
concentrating rneir efforts. If a project served, for example, only 
grade 3, it was not included. Th?aG constraints reduceu the sampling 
universe to 150 Bilingual Education Projects. These 150 projects were 
stratified into three groups based on the primary ethnic population 
served, i.e., Mexican American, Puerto Rican and other Spanish 
groups. Projects were then chosen randomly from each group in pro- 
portion to its portion of the universe. In all, thirty-four projects were 
chosen for study. This constituted a sample of a sufficient size to 
ensure that the sample mean would fall within .33 otrndard deviations 
of the true m.^an 95% of the time. Overall, 23 p^rojects were selected 
from the Mexican American group, 6 were selected from the Puerto 
Rican g/^up, and 5 were selected from the other Spanish grwups. 



Study National Adviaory Committee; 

To assist in the study, a group of professionals with wide experience in 
bihngual/bicaltural education were organized as a National Advisory 
Committee. Meetings with the committee were scheduled at pre- 
planned stag.^s of the project at which time committee iriembers assisted 
the projoct staff by: 

• Giving advice on the development of data gathering instruments to 
be used during local project site visitations; 

• 1-roviding insight as to the best methodology to be used in the data 
gathering process; 

• Giving advice o.i the content and form.^.t of final study reports; and 

• Reviewing and critiquing the tabulations, written narratives, and 
othf^i- study products. 
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Included as members of the Advisory Committee were the following: 

Dr. Gilbert Martinez State of California Title VII 

Coordinator 

Dr. (Sister) Maria Goretti State of New York Assistant 

Title VII Coordinator 

Dr. Rodney Skager Evaluation Specialist, Center 

for Evaluation, UCLA, Los 
Angeles, California 

Mr. Alejo Salinas Title VII Project Director, San 

Juan, Texas 

Mr. Ralph Robinette Title VII Support Ser^nce 

Center Director, Miami, 
Florida 



Dr. Eleanor Thoenis Director, Reading Center, 

Marysville Joint Unified 
School District, Marysville, 
California 



3. Methodology for Site Visitation and Field Operations 



a. Data Collection Technique 

A Handbook for the Spanish BL/BC Study Project was devoloped and 
used to gather data in the eight functional component areas pre- 
viously cited. Data were collected from a wide range of available 
sources including project documentation, project proposals^ eval* 
uation audit reports, interviews with key project, school, and 
community people, etc. The* data collection effort was generally 
carried out by three-man teams. Team members were classified 
as. 



• Team Leaders: responsible for gathering data in the back- 
ground, planninj^, evaluation, and management and administra- 
tion functional areas. 



• Education Specialists: responsible for gathering data in the 
instruction, instructional materials acquisition and/or 
materials development areas. 



Community Specialists: responsible for gathering data in the 
parent and community involvement, and stalf recruitmt nt and 
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The study team met, on-site, on the evening before the start of 
each visit. At this meeting the team members were thoroughly 
briefed by the team leader, interview assignments were finalized, 
and all procedures were reviewed. This meeting, in combination 
wuh nightly team meetings, ensured a well-planned and coordina- 
ted team approach. 



Selection of Interview ees; 

At each project sampled, the project director, the Local 
Educational Agency (LEA) administrator, the curriculum develop- 
ment specialist, the evaluator and/or auditor, the community 
liaison worker, and the chairman of the project advisory commit- 
tee were interviewed. A random sample of teach-rs, aides, 
parents, and community representatives were aUo seiected'and 
interview^ were conducted with these persons. 

Study Project Field Testing; 

The Handbook for the Spanish BL/BC Study Project was field 
tested at 9 medium sizpd Bilingual Education project se-ving 
Mexican American children. This project was not included as 
part of the 34 project samples selected for the study. Six study 
team staff members participated in the test effort including four 
prospective team leaders, one educational specialist and a 
community specialist. 

Assuring Inter-Team Le ader Rating and Evaluation CompatabllitY 

A key factor in the study design used Mas the rating.- or scoring-- 
of each project studied in terms of: 

• Compliance with Title VII program guidelines, and 

• Apparent project success. 

The volume of field work to be accomplished was such that vai ious 
.-tudy team leaders were uaed to W&d the data gathering process 
and determim and assign rating scores upon completion. The fact 
that different leaders were used to evaluate, assess and assign 
scores at different projects had mary implications with reference 
to scoring compatability and consistency. 

To test for and ensure scoring compatability and consistency, a 
series of procedures were implemented; i.e. , 
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• Two "base" team leaders were trained and their rating/ 
scoring compatability and consistency tested and assured, 

• Team members were made responsible for recommending 
ratings for their cognizant functional areas, but final scoring 
for all areas was assigned as the responsibility of team 
leaders. Thus, the scores finally recorded were those 
developed by the team leader. 

• New team leaders received training from a "base" team 
leader and were tested by requiring them to perform in the 
field, together with their trainer, to score a project 
independently. The new team leader's scores were then 
compared with the score of the training team leader for the 
same project, and those of the new team leader had to achieve 
a sufficiently high level of compatability with the old team 
leader before he would be allowed to lead a team on his own. 

• Scott's Coefficient of Inter-judge (inter-team leader) reliability 
was computed and used, together with the percent of agree- 
ment achieved between team leaders, to rate compatability. 
The results of these computations for all team leaders used 

in the study are shown in Data Table I-Bl. 

General Interpretation of 'Project Succesg- Rating s 

A scoring technique using a 1 (low) to 5 (high) rating scale was 
used to score 'project success'. The rating was based on the 
best answers available for a predetermined set of questions. 
These questions, "Crite -la for Evaluation of Project Success, " 
were divided into the seven evaluation components studied. The 
team leader weighed the data collected for each major functional 
area evaluated and assigned a score based solely on how success- 
fully a project was moving towards meeting totally the full spec- 
trum of bilingual education goals and objectives without reference 
to adherence or non-adherence to guidelines. This was basically 
a subjective evaluation of the project's apparent successfulness. 
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DATA TABLE I-Bl 
JNTER-TEAM LEADER COMPATABILITY AND CONSIST/: NCY 



Test No. 



2 
3 



Participants 



Team Leader 



"Base" A 
"Base" A 
"Base" A 
"Base" B 
"Base" B 
"Base" B 



Trainee 



"Base" B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 



Percent of 
Agreement 



0.66 
0.72 
0.79 
0.76 
0.86 
0.83 



Coefficient of Inter- 
Judge Reliability 
Achieved 



0.69 
0.69 
0.85 
0.89 
0.67 
0.89 



NOTE: A total of seven Team Leaders were used in the study. 
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II. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 
Characteristics of Students, Staff axxd Communities 



The data presented in this paragraph identified characteristics of the three 
basic groups impacted by bilingual education. These are: 

• The pupils in the BL/BC education projects; 

• The teachers and other staff members in these projects; and 

• The communities in which the projects are located. 

For pupils, data is organized according to grade levels taught, the ages 
involved, numbers of students by project, by dominant language, by ethnic 
group, and by number of years of participation in bilingual programs. For 
teachers and instructional assistants, data is reported on ethnic background, 
language abilities, and years of employment in the projects. Finally, the 
communities in which the projects are located are described in terms of 
ethnic and economic composition. 

In obtaining these data, BL/BC education project directors and other LEA and 
Title VII staff members were interviewed, project proposals were consulted, 
and project files were examined. Figures on the population of the school 
district, school district enrollment, ethnic composition and poverty index, 
as available, were also examined. Personnel records were consulted for 
information concerning training and teaching experience and years of employ- 
ment for all members of the project's staff. 

1 • Pupils 

a. Grade Level, Age and Language Dominance 

In the 34 projects sampled, the grade range observed was pre- 
kindergarten through grade 6 with children's ages ranging from 
3-17 years. However, only grades K-.3 were included in this 
study, and the data reported herein will describe only those four 
grade levels. This report, therefore, focuses on children approx- 
imately 5-9 years old. 

Not all projects taught kindergarten through third grades. Some 
started with one grade and added an additional grade each year; 
others chose to implement two or three grades at start-up. 
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Therefore, thirty (30) projects were teaching kindergarten, 
thirty-four (34) first grade, thirty-one (31) second grade and 
twenty-two (22) third grade. 

A total of 14, 043 children were enrolled in all projects, all grades 
Of these, 8, 765 were reported to be Spanish dominant and 4, 008 
English dominant. Two projects did not categorize students by 
these variables; therefore, 1,270 pupils could not be so cate- 
gorized. Language dominance of studei ts enrolled was deter- 
mined by the projects concerned. The methods by which this 
characteristic was determined were found to vary significantly 
from project to project. In summary, there were approximately 
2.2 times as many Spanish dominant pupils enrolled as there were 
English dominant pupils. 

The total population of the LEA, (all schools), the percentage of 
Spanish dominant students in the LEA, the total number of 
students in the BL/BC education projects, and the percentage of 
Spanish dominant students in the project, as reported, are all 
shown in Data Table II-Al. In 23 of the 30 projects for which 
data N^«re available, the percent of Spanish dominant students in the 
bilingual projects was greater than the percent of Spanish domin- 
ant students (total) in the LEA. 

Ethnic Background 

The ethnic background of the children in the projects were fixed, 
for the most part, by the sampling plan since twenty-three (23) 
projects weie selected from the total number of Mexican 
American projects and six were selected from a pool of Puerto 
Rican projects and five from a pool of other Spanish group projects. 

Language Skills 

Local project staff members classified second language skills as 
being adequate, limited, or non-existent for both English and 
Spanish dominant children. The results of this classification 
indicate that while 74% of the Spanish dominant students children 
possess limited skills in English, only 27% of the English domin- 
ant pupils possess limited skills in Spanish. 

Income Level of Families 

Data Table II-A2 shows the percentage of students enrolled in the 
projects who come from low-income families and the percentage 
of students from low-income families enrolled in the school dis- 
trict in which the project is located. The percentages are nearly 
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^^jjjj^ DATA TABLE II- A 1 

^jjtV* Total Number of Children in Bilingual Education 

and in the LEA with Percentages of 
^ Spanish Dominant in Each 


Project 
Number 


Total 
Students 
LEA 


Percent of LEA 
Student 
PoDulrit ion 
So^nish 

S D(? cikins^ 


Total 
Stvidents in 
BL/BC 
Education 

P f Q j f » C t 


cp<inisii uommani 
owucicnis m 

x.<ciiic<iviun 

rTO) CCl 


1 


1.750 


90^0 


279 


93 % 


2 


1. 200 


98 


180 


73^. 


3 


3.925 


24% 


670 




4 


117, 086 


21% 


693 




c 
~j 


26. 474 


'1* 


680 


85 % 


6 


6. 876 


33 To 


385 


48 7: 


7 


8. 282 




211 


43 % 


8 


119. 747 


20 'To 


311 


18% 


q 


56. 254 


20 To 


220 


4.=. "/o 


10 


9. 500 


39 To 


1 IQ 




11 


14. 569 


25 To 


172 


1 6 


12 


5.405 


50 To 


78 


54 


13 


1. 168 


35 % 


311 




U 


760 




639 


63Vo 1 


15 


1.703 j 


51 % 


176 


71 % 


16 


10. 000 


34 % 


765 


01 7o 


18 


62. 404 


50 % 


1.069 


100 


19 


19. 259 


80 % 


1. 540 


<^8 % 


20 


44. 937 


53 % 


435 


74 % 


• 21 


4. 742 


27 % 


104 1 


28 To 


22 


730 


97 % 


768 


99 % 


23 


2, 310 


48^0 


364 


46% 


24 


5. 618 


85 


.104 


81 % 


25 


20. 000 


60 % J 


2'^0 




26 


32. 036 


19 '^^ 


426 


57 % 


27 




15 


215 


6 3 ; 


2ft 


38. 000 


40 T, 


425 


3 5 , 




1. ^81 


25 


301 


5u • 


30 


27. 081 


68 


170 


86 % 


31 


574. 497 


9 T" 


168 


84 'A 


32 


103. 8 39 


25 


•* S 


53 


3 3 


32. 387 


12 


•! . 3 


28 


34 


f^6. 2 30 


2 --0 


134 


72 T: 


35 


19, 000 


52 


6o(/ 






Total: 1,469, 849 : 


viedian: 44^^ 


Fotal: 14,043 


Median: 58% 


* Not Available^ >!«* Excbides projects foi which breakdown <.f studt-nt l.irguagc 

dominance unavailable 
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DATA TABLE lhA2 

Percentages of Low Income Students in Each 
Bilingual Project and Low income Families 
in the School District 


Project 
Number 


Low Income 
Students in 
Proqram 


Low Income 
Families in 
School District 


1 


55% 


55% 


2 


75^. 


75% 


3 


10% 


10% 


4 


30% 


47% 


5 


»!« 




6 


100% 


* 


7 


100% 


15% 


8 


Not used 


38% 


9 


Not used 


13% 


10 


40% 


40% 


11 


Not used 


25% 


12 


• 87% 


10% 


13 


40% 


41% 


14 


65% 




15 


60% 


20% 


16 


67% 


72% 


18 


99% 




19 


80% 


52% 


20 


30% 


30% 


21 


80% 


60% . 


22 


100% 


80% 


23 


85% 


73% 


24 


100% 




25 


100% 


5% 


26 


100% 


9% 


27 


78% 


90% 


28 


100% 


90% 


29 


100% 


85% 


30 


100% 


60% 


31 


79% 


16% 


32 


33% 


33% 


33 


100% 


50% 


34 


50% 


70% 


35 








Median: 80% 


Median: 44% 


^information Unavailable 
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equal m seven projects. However, in 14 of tte remaining 20 pro- 
jects where these data are available, the percentage of low- Income 
students in the project is higher than the percentage in the school 
district. This indicates that most BL/BC education projects are 
focusing on the low-income students of the school district. 

Spanish Surname vs. Language Dominance 

In comparing the percentage of Spanish dominant students with the 
percentage of students with Spanish surnames for each project, in 
14 of the 23 projects where data were available to make this com- 
parison, the percent of children with Spanish surnames exceeded 
the percent of students whose dominant language is Spanish. In 
six projects, the reverse was found to be true and in 11 , not 
enough data were available to make any comparisons. Three pro- 
jects reported the same percent of Spanish dominant students as 
students with Spanish surnames. 

^« Extent of Participation in Bilinaual Educatio n 

The total children participating in each project were grouped by 
number of years enrolled. This variable relates to the number of 
years each project, has been in existence. The data gathered, 
when compared to the number of years the projects have been 
supported with Title VII funds, indicated 12 LEAs were active in 
the bilingual education field prior to Titl*» VII funds being made 
availablR. Evidence could be established that indicated that seven 
children have been participating for four years or more, 974 
children for three years, 1,535 children for two years, 3,627 
children for one year, and 5,145 children have bean participating 
for less than one year, totaling \l,2iilA 

2. Teachers and Other Staff Members 



a. 



Ethnic Background and Bilingual/Bicultural Living Experiences 

In identifying the ethnic background of teachers and instructional 
assistants, we found that of the 510 teachers employed, 251 were 
Mexican American, 169 were Anglo, 32 were Puerto Rican, 20 



It should be noted that tho total of these students (1 1,288) does not account for 
2, TSt of tho 14, 043 students enrolled in all projects as noted on Data Table 
IV-Al . Tho reason is that the lack of recorlls at the project level made this 
information unavailable. 
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were Cuban and 36 were either from other Latin American 
countries or Black. Of the 410 instructional aides, 306 were 
Mexican American, 48 were Puerto Rican, 11 were Anglo, 
13 were Cuban, and 19 were either from other Latin 
American countries or Black,''' We also found that 343 of the 510 
teachers have had some experience, either living, studying, or 
visUiag in a Spanish- speaking country. Twenty-two teachers have 
lived for an extended period of time in a Latin or Spanish- speaking 
country, while 145 teachers have had no bicultural or bilingual 
experience. For teachers' Aides, 369 have lived, studied or 
visited in a Spanish- speaking country. Twelve aides had no 
bilingual or bicultural experience. 

b. Bilingual Capabilities of Teachers and Instructional Aides 

Data Table II-A3 shows the total number of bilingual and mono- 
lingual teachers and aides in the projects. Personnel records 
show that 393, or 77% of the teachers for whom data were 
reported, were bilingual in Spanish and English. Another 115 
teachers or 23% were reported to be monolingual in English, while 
2 teachers or less than 1% were monolingual in Spanish, Person- 
nel records at the projects visited show that 398 or 97% of the 
aides for whom data were reported were bilingual in Spanish and 
English. Another 8 or 2% were monolingual in Spanish while 4 
or 1% were monolingual in English. These data were obtained 
from project persomiel records at each site, but the extent of 
functional bilingualism of teachers and aides was not determined. 
The data indicate that all projects except two had some bilingual 
teachejrs. The two exceptions did have a number of bilingual 
teacher's aides. 

3, C ommunity 

As shown in Data Table II -Al, the number of students enrolled in 
bilingual projects is a very small percentage of the total children in the 
LEA. The Title VII projects sampled defined the second language 
target gioup as thf» Spanish-speaking school-age population. A compar- 
ison botwcon percent of Spanish- speaking children in the LEA with the 



Thirtt-en instructional aides were not categorized 
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percent of Spanish-speaking children In the projects is also shown 
Twf^nty-three of the 30 projects for which data were available had a 
higher proportion of Spanish-speaking children in the project than the 
proportion found in the LEA school population. Seven projects had a 
smaller proportion of Spanish -speaking children enrolled than the pro- 
portion of Spanish-speaking children in the LEA stude it population. 

Data Table II.A4 shows the percent of ethnic composition of the 
communities in which the projects are located. There are eight com- 
munities whose population is 50% or more Mexican American; sixteen 
communities are more than 50% Angloi three communities 
are over 50% Black; and three communities are over 50% Puerto lUcan. 

I3i 1 3 of the 30 projects that reported, 50% or more of the families in 
the LEA were earning less than $3, 000/year. 



Development Associates, inc. 
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DATA TABLE 11-^4 

Ethnic Composiaon (By PerccnUle) of the Local Commuiiiti«.B 
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B. Description of C o mponent Pe r formance Ayeas 
I . l M8tructioii 

In th^ inotruction component, data was collected by the education specia- 
h-^ts on each field team in the following five categories: program con- 
ten* • re-ipients of the program; Instructional models; instructional pro- 
cesft; and instructional program. Within the.^e five categories, data and 
information on each of the 34 local BL/BC education projecta were 
gathered on such subject areas as; 

Language of instruction 

Subjects taught in both languages (including culture and heritage); 
Number of pupils enrolled; 
Placement procedures in '.-ffect; 
Teaching arrangements; and 

Instructional process employed (Including curriculum, teaching 
approaches, methods, and monitoring of language and content). 

The instructional component is closely related to the materials acquisi- 
tion and development component, for without relevant materials to support 
thp instructional process, a bilingual program cannot function effectively. 
Data and information obtained in the aipas of materials acquisition and 
development is referenced and used in this section when appropriate. 

a. Discussion 



As required by Title VII, bilingual education projects must teach 
language arts in English plus another language, and at least one 
other subject in the' second language. In addition, the culture and 
heritage of the ethnic group apeaking the second language must also 
be taught. 

< 1 ) Teaching Languagp Arts and Other Subjects ; 

The study team reviewed for both the second language 
(Spanish) dominant and the English langu?wge dominant pupils 
involvpd, tho percent of time each project gave to the 
tpaching of language and other subjects in both languages. The 
data used for this review is summarized in Data Tables II- Bl, 
1^3, and BA>{ We determined the following: 

APerceniages n.ay represent diiiuront amounts ol actual time, by content area 

from project to project. 

' Development Associates, inc. — 
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Surr.nui 'v: ESL is taught in 57 grade levels (K-3) in the 34 projects 48To of the time. 

'^^ESL = English as a second language. 

N/A: This i;rade level not taught in :his project 

= Spiinish/English dominant sluder.ts breakdown not obtained. 



NOTE: The specific an^ount of tin^e represented by each percentage is variable both 
by content area and project. 
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Summary: SSL is tr:u^ht in 58 grade lovcis (K-3) in the 34 prujc.*;s 47ra of iho timo. 
^ • Eitl.e r no En^zlish dominant children enrolled in proRram, or number of Eni:rl:s*^i 
dominant children is insignificant. 
*'^3SL = Spanish as a second lamtuage. 
{N7A: ri:i5 4 radc l<^el not tauijht in this project. 

\:iff:'t - Spanish/Enelisl: dominant students breakdown not available, 
s I ; . o r m a 1 1 on not obtained 
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NOTE* The soecific amount of time reorc^entod bv each nercent 
V ■ ( . :U V nt a !'e«t s\ nu uroec t* 
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N/A = No breakdown of pupil language available. 
X = Grade level not taught at this project. 

NOTE: The «5pccific amount of time renro^cnted bv each percentage i« variable 
both bv content ^rea and project. 
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• All projects were meeting the minimum requirements for 
teaching language arts* The amount of time English ard 
Spanish dominant students were taught language arts in 
their dominant language varied coasiderably project by 
project and grade by grade* A positive relationship was 
established between language dominance and the amount of 
time that the dominant language was taught to English 
dominant pupils in six projects* A similar relationship was 
established for Spanish dominant students in six projects* 
In the remaining projects no positive relationship was 
apparent* 

• Although both English dominant students and Spanish 
dominant students received, overall, more instructional 
time in lan^i;uage arts in English than in Spanish, English 
dominants w^re averaging eight percent more time in 
English language arts than Spanish dominant students* 

m Approximately one-* half of the projects teach English, or 
Spanish, as a Second Language* The mean for all projects 
for time spent teaching Spanish to English dominant studats 
drops Z0% from kindergarten to third grade* 

• Three projects v/ere not teaching any content areas in 
Spanish to English dominant pupils* All other projects 
were teaching one to four subjects in Spanish to both 
English and Spanish dominant pupils* Almost half of all the 
projects were teaching four content subjects in Spanish at 
all grade levels* The average time all 34 projects taught 
subjects in Spanish to English dominant pupils was Z2%* It 
wa^i 37% for Spanish dominant pupils* 

• A pattern of relating the amount of time spent in teaching 
content areas in Spanish to the percentage of Spanish domi- 
nant children is apparent in only six of the 34 projects* 
Two projects (X2B6 and Y0A28), which had lower percent- 
ages of Spanish dominant students than English dominant 
students, taught a greater percentage of time of content 
areas in Spanish* 

• As grade level rises, the time teaching content areas in 
Spanish decreases in more projects than it increases, for 
both Spanish dominant (17 projects) and English dominant 
(15 projects) children* Teachers use a variety of methods 
of instruction and groupings in order to teach content 
area to pupils of different language dominance on the same 
grade level* 
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• hive of the 23 primarily Mexican American projects taught 
no culture or history eighteen did. All primarily Puerto 
Rican projects (6) taught the target culture and heritage in 
all grades. All of the "other Spanish" projects (5) taught 
some Spanish, Caribbean or Southwest culture and heritage, 

(2) Students in the Program 

In accordance with Title VII guidelines, students in the program 
were to be both Spanish and English dominant with the propor- 
tion of each varying as a function of size of the project, school 
enrollment ratio and degree of parental interest. We found that 
in 10 of the 34 projects language dominance was not the crite- 
rion for placing the pupil in the bilingual program, but rather 
the fact that the schools where these pupils attended were 
designated as Title VII projects. Further, two of the above 10 
projects v/ere of the opinion that there was no need to determine 
English or Spanish dominance in students with consequent 
separation for instruction, since all students already receive 
Spanish instruction daily. Twenty-ibui projects placed children 
on the basis of language dominance. Language dominance was 
determined by means of teacher developed tests, evaluation 
through classroom observation, parental interviews, or 
whether or not they had a Spanish surname. Some or all of 
these criteria were employed. 

(3) Use of Instructional Models an d Aides 

Generally, bilingual education projects use a \ ide variety of 
teaching arrangements for instruction. Two teaching arrange- 
ments were most prevalent: Bilingual teacher /bilingual aide 
(24 projects used this arrangement in their kindergartens, 23 
in their first grades, 22 in their second grades, and 15 in their 
third grades); monolingual English teachers /bilingual aides 
were used in an average of 8 projects at all grade levels. In 
general, projects used aH'ariety of combinations with the 
specifics being a function of ihe aviiiiability of qualified staff 
members. Of interest was the fact that 28 projects had planned 
to use only the bilingual teacher/bilingual aide combination. 
However, some were prevented from doing so because of the 
qualified personnel shortage. 

Thirty -three projects were utilizing para-professional bilingual 
aides as classroom assistants. However, according to state 
and LEA criteria, only about 50 percent of these aides were 
qualified to teach educational subjects in Spanish or English. 
Teachers occasionally used aides to tutor newly arrived 
ihildron with little or no En^jlish proficiency. In one project, 
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qualified and experienced aides had been promoted to the 
position of co-teachers, and in another they were classified 
as bilingual professional associates. As an extreme, one pro- 
ject limited the instructional duties of aides to taking over the 
class during the teacher's 15 -minute coffee break, at which 
time Spanish instruction was given. One project had defined 
no instructional duties for its aides. 

(4) Use of LEA Resource Groups, Parents or Community 

It was noticeable that BL/BC education project teachers and 
their assistants were not always aware of how the LEA could 
render assistance. In only 23 projects did teachers and/or 
assistants avail themselves of any help available from the LEA, 

Parents are being used occasionally in helping with the develop, 
ment of materials, and more frequently to help with field tripe. 
In seven projects, teachers reported the use of parents to help 
with instruction in the classrooms. In others, parents were 
identified as being a source of cultural enrichment, and getting 
involved as integral parts of the project 's program. We 
judged parental participation as infrequent or non-existent In 
about a third of the 34 projects. Generally, community people 
were used less often than parents. 

The role of consultants In the local projects were mainly that 
of training, either in summer workshops, in pre-servlce or 
in-service training, or orientation. Consultants were also 
used to help establish learning centers, to help with the 
development and procurement of materials, to provide cultural 
enrichment experiences, to test and observe the children, to 
give sensitivity training to teachers, and /or to orient teachers 
In new teaching techniques. 

(5) Instructional Methods 

The projects sampled used basically one of two methods for 
bilingual education, namely "split time" or "allotted time". 
Projects enrolling mostly Spanish dominant pupils tried to 
split time teaching the same subject on a 50-50 basis in both 
languages. Some projects used the split time method on a 5%- 
95%, 85%- 15%, or a 40% - 60% basis. This was done by either 
the diglosaia method, i.e., teaching a concept in one language 
and immediately translating it into the other; or by teaching a 
concept in one language and reinforcing it in the second 
language in small groups or on an individual basis, 
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Summarizing these findings across the grade levels of the 
projects sampled it was found that projects differ in the 
time spent teaching content areas in Spanish to English domi- 
nant students and Spanish dominant students. 

Number of Projects Average % of time content instruc- 

tion is given in Spanish to English 
dominant student 



H 0-10% 
8 11-25% 
13 26-50% 
5 No English dominant children 

or insufficient number to 

consider. 



Number of Projects 



4 
5 

18 
7 



Average % of time content instruc- 
tion is given in Spanish to Spanish 
dominant students:>:* 

1% - 10% 
11% - 25% 
26% - 50% 
51% - 67% 



Four projects chose the method of allotting time for subjects 
to be taught in Spanish only, as a means of teaching the language, 
The content areas chosen were either art, mathematics, 
science or social studies. This method was employed in these 
projects from kindergarten through second grade. 

Most projects tend to be eclectic, making use of both methods 
especially as the pupils progress to higher levels. Fewer 
content areas were taught in Spanish to English dominant 
pupils than to Spanish dominant pupils. Most projects tended 
to move towards more instructional time in English in content 
areas by the third grade. 

More than 95% of the projects used the traditional self-con- 
tained classroom environment. In three projects, the open 
flexible space classroom was being used for team-teaching. 
We found that children were moving from large to small group- 
inf?.s, for differont learning experiences, in both the self-con- 
tained and the flexible type classrooms. Reasons given by 



'-Specific amount of tine represented by each percentage varies by both content 
area and project, 
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teachers and aides £or grouping the children were identified 
as general abilities, language dominance, language compet- 
ency, ethnicity, and sex- ratio. 

In general, teachers made use of large and small groupings 
during the day for various kinds of instructional purposes, 
such as language learning, reading and mathematics. In 
three projects children were free to circulate among perman- 
ently placed learning centers, where teachers, working in 
teams, gave the children individualized instruction. One of 
the classrooms involved was for mentally handicapped 
children. 

(6) Second Language Instruction 

Spanish and English were both taught as a second language in 
about fifty percent of the projects sampled. In some projects, 
the methodology for teaching the language was not clearly 
defined. In projects where teachers were either experienced 
or trained in Latin America, Spanish was being taught, to 
Spanish children, as a first language, English was also being 
taught as a first language to English dominant children. From 
interviews with teachers we determined that very few projects 
drew fine lines of distinction in the type of language instruction 
being provided. 

(7) Instructional Program 

Although five year plans, divided into one year units, existed 
at all projects, a curriculum development program which 
translated general goals and objectives into specific techniques 
was seldom found. Most projects were found to be following 
the basic state curriculum for each grade and attempting to 
insert second language instruction, culture and heritage into 
the daily program. In an average of 27 projects there v-'as 
evidence of a conscious effort to coordinate and infuse Spanish 
culture and heritage throughout the curriculum. Lesson plans 
evidenced this attempt at Integration. Teacher efforts to 
Integrate the BL/BC education program Into the regular school 
program were evident in the total school environment, In the 
classroom, and in school programs. Many efforts were being 
made to Infuse Spanish culture and heritage Into the following 
four key areas: school environment, class environment, 
school programs, and lesson plans. 
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Plans for the vertical continuity of bilingual subjects from one 
grade level to another are linked to the standard curriculum of 
the schools. In twelve projects the statement was made that 
the normal grade progression was the basis for their vertical 
plans. The remaining twenty-two projects had not considered 
this aspect in their planning. As a result, teachers were 
frequently teaching the same vocabulary items and second 
language greetings and expressions on differing grade levels. 
In some schools, vertical continuity depended on communica- 
tion among the teachers. Structured means for promoting this 
communication were found in very few projects. In one pro- 
ject, the vertical expansion was being accomplished one year 
at a time. In another project, plans for ESL were made for 
all grade levels. In yet a third project, materials for vertical 
expansion were just beginning to be collected. 

onclusions 

Most bilingual education projects are in compliance with guide- 
lines defining requirements for the teaching of language arts 
and other subjects in both Spanish and English, but not all pro- 
jects are teaching content areas, other than language arts, in 
Spanish to English dominant students. 

• 

In general, the time allocated to each subject varies with both 
the instructional plan developed and the qualified personnel 
resources available to each project. 

The selection of students for participation in the pi'ogram is 
lacking in standa rdization and rationale. Generally, projects 
tend to find the easiest way to designate students for the program 
e. g. , using surname. 

Ninety-four percent of the projects claimed that instructional 
assistants fulfill teaching roles in the classroom, despite tne 
fact that only about fifty percent are considered qualified to 
teach according to each school system teacher certification 
requirements. At least one -half are involved in other class- 
room duties such as clerical work. 

Parents, community people and LEA resource people are used 
minimally in developing and implementing instructional 
programs . 
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• Some Title VII projects tried to equalize the time of 
instruction in each language by increasing the number of 

tivt '^^ ^ second language* Other piojacts aimed at 

^jljSiJ^ preparing the child to enter into an English learning 
*fjfi^ environment as quickly as possible, teaching only language 

ajfts in both languages, and occasionally one other subject. 
In most of these projects, there was more instructional 
time in English than in Spanish. 

• The cultural and historical heritage which reflect the 
value systems of speakers of both languages was taught at 
approximately 8&% of the Title VII projects sampled. 



• Instructional programs dd not generally reflect a trans - 
Irtion of goals and objectives cited in project plans into 
the curriculums used to implement the bilingual education 
program. In fact, jcldom vere these objectives discern- 
able in the curriculums used.lhis was primarily due to 
the fact that most projects had not developed a specific 
bilingual curriculum but had instead accomplished 
minimal patchwork on state mandated curricula, as 
possible, and as necessary to get the bilingual program 
started. 

• Spanish language skills of English dominant students were 
impacted only minimally by current attempts at teaching 
subjects in Spanish. This \Mtis primarily due to: 

- The minimum time being allotted to teaching Spanish 
as a second language. 

- The scarcity of subjects being taught in Spanish 

- The lack of Spanish language reinforcement outside 
the classroom. 

2. Materials Acguiaition and Development 

a. Discussion 

As in the instruction component, education specialists were also 
responsible for collecting data and information for this component. 
Data was collected in three categories: 
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• Acquisition and Development of Materials; 



• Content and Availability of Materials; and 

• Use of Materials, 

At each project visited, education specialists interviewed one 
teacher and one instructional assistant at each grade level. Pro- 
ject directors and curriculum specialists wore also interviewed 
as were LEA curriculum consultants and/or other outside project 
consultants where appropriate, 

(1) Acquisition and/or Development of Materials 

Four projects held the project director solely responsible; ten 
held the project director and teachers jointly responsible, two 
held the curriculum development specialists solely responsible, 
and the remaining projects generally held a combination of two 
or moi-e of the above staff responsible. Four projects 
involved the parents and community residents in the selection 
of mate rials. 



In general, materials acquisition and development, as a func- 
tion, was well organiaed and defined. Every project appeared 
to have identified a need for materials and, the need not being 
met, proceeded to develop their own. 



(2) Major Sources of Materials 

Staff members in all 34 projects indicated that the inadequate 
supplies of BL/BC education materials had been c» constraining 
factor in the conduct of thei:- activities. Most projects were 
attempting to tap multiple sources of materials without really 
impacting on the materials problem. Fur example: 

• TKirtyi^one projects used private publishers as a source 
of mate rials. 



• Thirty projects were preparing their own materials 

and/or using private sources. 
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• Nineteen projects tried to obtain materials from ''Speciar* 
support service center projects. 

• Fifteen projects procured materials directly from 
foreign sources* 

Projects tended to obtain materials from any source which 
could meet their requirements. In fact, projects made use 
of two» three » or all four sources noted above. 

(3) ObtaininK Instructional Materials 

Teachers were asked how difficult it was to obtain bilingual / 
bicultural materials in Spanish and English, Teachers in 11 
projects stated that it was 'Very difficult''. Teachers in 10 
projects found it "somewhat difficult" and teachers in 13 pro- 
jects stated it was not very difficult to obtain materials. 

(4) Teacher-developed Materials 

The development of materials to support bilingual education 
appears to have lagged behind other aspects of local project 
activities. Nevertheless, projects have endeavored to fill 
the void in materials development by producing their own. The 
study team found projects developing both supplemental and 
basic materials in all components of the instructional program. 
They generally addressed the following requirements: 

e To meet language arts instructional needs, 

• In the math area, materials were being developed and used 
to reinforce both math and language skills. 

In general, where teachers were developing materials, they 
appeared to be doing so on the basis of their own needs. 

(5) Content and Availability of Materials 

Most projects have provided bilingual education mater^ Is to 
support language inatr action and culture, ^iato rials in support 
of oth:*r subjects have also been provided but not as often as 
for language and culture. 

Throughout the projects visited, the greatest variety of texts 
was found in ihe language arts subject area. For teaching 
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Spanish, a fow projects have used Spanish readers published 
in Spain or Latin America. By far, the majority of projects 
used Laidlow as a basic text with fairy tales or short stories 
as supplementary reading. Most frequently a combination of 
materials was being utilized. 

For teaching English as a second language in the early grades, 
teachers in general were using materials of their own mak- 
ing. A variety of readers in English was found. Readers 
most often were the same as those selected by State Curricu- 
lum Boards, According to the teachers, adequate materials 
reflecting culture (Spanish, Mexican or Puerto Rican) were 
very difficult to find. Therefore, teachers and curriculum 
specialists were developing their own. 

Some books were found that attempted to introduce children to 
ethnic historical figures, events, poetry and stories. Occa- 
sionally, cultural films in Spanish were being used,but more 
often these films were in a very sophisticated form of Spanish, 
so that they were of limited use. Teaching children foreign 
songs and dances appeared to be a favorite among most pro- 
jects. When teachers were asked if the materials then in use 
fairly reflected the Spanish and English cultures and heritage, 
the majority answered, "No", 

(d) The Need for Additional Materials in the Classroom 

Of 34 projects queried, only one project reported being totally 
satisfied with existing bilingual education materials. In 33 
projects, the general consensus was that additional bilingual/ 
bicultural materials are needed in all areas of instruction. 
Those projects identified the greatest c'emand for materials 
in two principal areas: 

• Texts, readers and library book? to support Spanish 
Language instruction, niath.s^lcnce and social studies. 

• Materials which brought about awareness a.id appreciation 
of the history and culture of other people 

Teachers and materials development staff {^ave lowest 
priority to the development of materials in music and 
fine arts. 
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(7) Use of Materials 



As was pointed out in the instruction component discussion, 
parental and community resident involvement in the instruction 
program, for a great majority of the projects, was negligible. 
Similarly, involvement in mateiials acquisition, development 
and use was also negligible, Generally, projects appeared 
reluctant to involve parents, or community, in the more 
technical task of developing materials for instructional pur- 
poses. A possible exception was the development and use of 
cultural materials. 

Eight of the 34 projects studied had developed curriculum 
guides for the use of bilingvial/bicultural education materials 
available. Twenty-six had not. Further, the » projects 
which had curriculum guides used them minimally or not at 
all. Although eight projects had designed special bilingual/ 
bicultural curricula, and four had adapted bilingual /bicultural 
materials to state -developed curricula, only eight had 
developed curriculum guides for the use of the materials. 

Conclusions 

• Materials Acquisition and Development 

The majority of projects depend on commercial publishers 
and their own development capabilities as the primary source 
of instructional materials. Cenernlly, "Special (Support 
Service Center) Projects" were used, but to a much lesser 
extent than were other sources. The majority of the projects 
(21) experience some difficulty in obtaining materials. 
Thirteen projects indicated that it was not very difficult to 
obtain materials. 

Most teachers and instructional assistants were developing 
some materials for their BL/BC education project. Teachers 
developing materials did so on the basis of immediate class- 
room need. Seventeen projects indicated teachers developed 
materials extensively, whiie nine projects developed mate- 
rials to some extent, and nine projects developed materials 
minimally, dopandJnfi on the subject matter. In the seven- 
teen projects where teachers developed materials lo a 
great extant, the materials developed generally constituted 
basic teacher materials in the Spanish language. 
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Content and Availability of Materials 

Instructional materials are available through both "Special 
Projects" (Support Service Centers) and from commercial 
pubhehmg companies. Generally, teacher developed mate- 
rials fill the void which results: (1) when teachers are 
unaware of where to obtain materials, (2) when materials arc 
non-existent, or (3) when existing materials are inappropriate 
for the needs of local children. Materials in Spanish were ■ 
most frequently acquired and used because of their availability 
rather than their content and suitability to the instructional 

""""^^"^ adopted by the project. According to local 
BL/BC education projects, adequate materials, in Spanish. 
in language arts, culture and heritage, science, math, and 
social studies are generally not available. Materials on 
culture, heritage and history are most difficult to acquire 
except where teachers and curriculum specialists have 
developed their own. 

After careful review of all data related to this subject the 
study team could not but conclude that dissemination of infor- 
mation regarding the availability of bilingual /bicultural educa- 
tion materials is inadequate or that procedures implemented 
for the acquisition of BL/BC education materials are not being 
followed. * 

Use of Materials 



There was little or no evidence of materials being integrated 
with BL/BC education project curriculum. In only <^ight 
projects, integration occasionally occurred in the use of 
curriculum guides for materials used in the classroom had 
boon developed. None of the other projects had done so. 

Staff Recruitment and Developm ent 
a. Discussion 



Included in this section is a body of information grouped into four 
mam cato|rorios: rocruitment; oriontation and in-service traininu- 
and staff dovolopment, 

(1) Recruitment 

Ono of the most common concerns expressed by BL/BC educa- 
tion project directors was the lack of formally trained bttingual 
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teachers* Twenty- seven, or 80% of the 34 project directors 
queried, were emphatic intheir answer that there is not an 
adequate supply of teachers trained in bilingual/bicultural 
education techniques. Although training relevant to BL/BC 
education methods and techniques cannot guarantee successful 
bilingual education programs, most directors felt that this 
training should nevertheless be a prerequisite for prospective 
BL/BC education instructional staff members. 

In all 34 projects, LEA administrators hired BL/BC 
education personnel with school board approval. The basic 
procedures for recruiting personnel were generally the same 
as those implemented for recruiting non- BL/BC education 
staff members. Variations found included incorporating 
parent advisory committee review and assistance in hiring 
project directors, teachers and aides; and teachers inter- 
viewing and approving candidates for instructional positions. 

Of the 510 teachers employed, an average of 370 or 73% were 
reported by the school systems to be qualified to teach 
language arts, history, science and math in Spanish, in some 
cases minimally. Further, of the 410 aides, an average of 
219 or 53% were deemed capable by the school systems of 
participating in the major subject matter instruction in the 
language of the target population, 

(2) Orientation Training 

Twenty-nine projects (85% of those sampled), implemented 
orientation training programs during the school year. This 
training brought together LEA personnel, non- BL/BC educa- 
tion project teachers, BL/BC education staff members, 
parents, community specialists, as well as consultants. 
Specifically: 

76% of the projects included aides in the training 
76% of the projects included teachers 
34% of the projects included parents 
14% of the projects included consultants 
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In attempting to assess teacher and instructional assistants' 
reaction to these orientation training programs, approximately 
45% of the instructional staff members canvassed were of the 
opinion that they had not been adequately prepared. 



(3) Other Traini 



£2. 



Not all projects visited have implemented staff training efforts 
beyond that of orientation, and in-service training. Further, 
no general pattern for determining additional training needs ' 
was found. 

Some projects had developed training objectives. These, 
whether articulated or implied by the project's training effort, 
varied from project to project, Generally, training objectives' 
included the following: 



Improvement of language skills 
Improvement of cultural skills 

Development of local materials and adaptation of existing 
materials 

Preparation of aides for teacher certification 

Development of a check list for self-rating or monitoring 
of instructional processes 



To achieve their training objectives, the projects imple- 
mented varied training efforts, including: 



In-service training 

Summer workshops 

Visits to other BL/BC projects 

Training at federally funded support centers 

Consultant organized training 

University and college courses 

Inier personal relationships 
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Most prevalent was in-service training and orientation 
concentrating on: 

• Planning 

# Language Development 

• Culture of the target population 

# Social psychology 

In addition to funds granted by Title VII for teacher 
training, projects generally tried to secure additional funds 
to enhai^ce staff training and development activities. Funds 
acquired were being used to support in-service training, 
summer workshops, tuition at local colleges, and/or visits to 
federally funded support centers. Some training efforts were 
paid for by the project staff members themselves. A total of 
644 BL/BC staff members were reported as having partici- 
pated in'ln- service training" during FY 1973. 



Most frequently mentioned by BL/BC education administrators 
as essential in training teachers were: 

• culture of the target population, 

• second language training, and 

« BL/BC teaching concepts and methods. 

A large majority of the administrators felt that prospective 
bilingual program directors should be trained in subject areas 
germane to BL/BC education management and administration. 
Important to note is the fact that an area of training suggested 
for both teachers and directors of bilingual projects is 
'^Culture of the Target Population". 

Training plans vary widely. For example, we found one pro- 
ject that reported sending their entire staff to st .^y bilingual 
education teaching strategies during five weeks' stay in 
Mexico for the last two summers. Other staff training plans 
and supplementary workshops offered a wide diversity of 
course content and programs, some of which involved BL/BC 
education staff members with local universities. In many 
cases, however, these did not specifically relate to BL/BC 
education . 
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(4) Staff Development 



Ten of the 34 projects in the study had staff development 
programs. Projects having staff development plans and programs 
evidenced a variety of activities, most of which appeared to be 
co-mingled with pre -service, orientation and in-service train- 
ing. For instance, several projects listed pre- service 
workshops as well as in-service workshops and training 
as part of their staff development program. Projects 
varied, as to linking staff development with career 
ladders or a merit incentive program within the school 
system, to no apparent effort dt tying staff development 
to any incentive or career ladder program. 



It should be noted that some projects through their staff 
development programs, did offer assistance to instructional 
aides to advance up to pa-ra-professional status, and, in long 
range terms, to professional status :Arough enpouragement 
and incentives to take university training. 

Conclusions 

(1) All teachers employed in the BL/3C education projects were 
certified. However, not all these teachers were qualified to 
teach in a bilingual education program. Consequently, there 
is a lack of formally trained and bilingually qualified teachers 
to instruct in bilingual education programs. The lack is 
impacting on BL/BC education project success. 

(2) Prerequisites for recruiting bilingual staff members neither 
require training in bilingual education methodology nor define 
the degree of bilinguality desired. Teachers for bilingual 
education programs are being hired using the same proc<»dures 
. ..and in many cases the same requirements. . .as for non- 
BL/BC education teachers, although some variations do exist. 

(3) Most projects (29) implemented orientation programs. This 
training hi- OM^t together both LEA and school staff members. 
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In assessing instructional staff reaction to these orientations, 
45 percent of the members queri-'d stated the orientation 
sessions had not adequately prepared them. 

(4) The most essential training requirements exist in: 

• culture of the target population 

• second language training, and 

• BL/BC teaching concepts and methods. 

(5) Generally, implementation of staff training beyond orientation 
and in-service training was lacking primarily because Utile lad 
been done to determine additional training needs. However, 
some training was taking place. For example, 644 staff mem- 
bers (teachers and aides) were reported as participating in 
staff training. One project %vas sending its entire bilingual 
education instructional staff to study bilingual education teach- 
ing techniques in Mexico. 

(6) Bilingual education staff development appeared to be- one of the 
most pressing needs facing the Title VII program, and if 
properly planned, could lighten the impact of the shortages 
currently being experienced. 

4. Parent and Community Involvement 

a. Discussion 

The Parent/Community Involvement Component includes a 
description of the advisory groups formed at Title VII projects, a 
review of parent involvement activities, and a review of commu- 
nity involvement activities. The information was gathered by 
interviewing parents or community residents, members of the 
advisory groups, the chairman of tho advisory groups, and the staff 
members functioning as a liaison between the project and the 
community. In addition, minutes and bylaws of advisory groups, 
project records of parent /community involvement, newsletters, 
and other records were examined. 
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(U Advisory Groups 



Twenty.eight of the 34 Title VII projects sampled had organized 
advisory groups. These groups had a membership of from * 
five to 37 members each. A total of 503 people representing 
parents, communities and local education agencies were 
involved. Three hundred seventy «.,,n were parents, 58 were 
teachers and 68 were community members who had no other 
connection with the school or project. Ethnically, they 
represented Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans. 
Other Spanish, Blacks, and Anglos, as follows: 

Mexican Americans 333 

Puerto Ricans or Cubans 29 

Other Spanish 

Blacks, J 2 

Anglos 



Generally the groups meet monthly or less frequently- -two (2) 
projects met weekly: thirteen (13). monthly: and tWrteen (13 
quarterly or less frequently. Ten (10) groups kept minutes 
and nine (9) had bylaws. Twelve (12) elected a full slate of 

/°M\''%''!u'^%'®^^''"^^^^'^^P^''^^^^^^^«*''»°"eataU. Thirteen 1 
(i^) of the advisory groups participated in orientation programs 
regarding Title VII goals and objectives and twelve (12) 
indicated thoy did not hsve orientation. Five (5) of the advisory 
groups went through a training program, 

(2) Advisory Group Roles 

The roles of advisory groups differed. They were reported to 
review plans prior to submission of a proposal, comment on 
evaluation plans and procedures, and to serve as a forum for 
communicating the communities' views on bilingual education 
to the LEA. Most projects, however, used the advisory group 
as an informal forum to communicate Title VII information to 
parents and community representatives. Information was 
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usually communicated by the project director who explained 
the goals and objectives of bilingual education, outlined project 
activities^ and reviewed other details related to bilingual educa^ 
tion. 

(3) Parent Involvement 

In addition to serving on advisory groups , parents sometimes 
participated in the instructional activities. Twenty-two (22) 
projects indicated they had volunteexsassisting in the program* 
When present, volunteers were generally involved in: 

• Chaperoning field trips; 

• Telling stories; 

• Informing pupils of cultural activities of ethnic groups; 
and 

• Assisting in reading and other instructional areas. 

Parents also assisted in materials development at four (4) 
projects, public relations activities at one (1) project, and 
school nursing and nutritional programs at four (4) projects, 

Tv/enty six (26) of the thirty-four (34) projects encouraged 
parents to vist the classroom often. Fourteen (14) of these 
indicated parents seldom visited, or visited infrequently. 

Twenty- nine (29) projects scheduled home visits to parents, 
five (5) did not. Generally, home visits were scheduled 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually. Home visits were made 
by the project directors, the teachers, the aides, and the 
community liaison workers. Home visits were generally 
scheduled for two purposes: 

• To inform parents of their child's progress in school, 

• To explain bilingual education to parents, 

(4) Parent Employment in Title VII Projects 

Twonty-one (21) projects hired parents for staff positions; 
twelve (12) projects did not have parents on their staff and for 
one project, this information was not obtained. One (1) 
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project employed a parent as project director and five (5) 
projects employed parents as teachers. In addition, twenty- 
one (21) projects hired parents as instructional aides, two (2) 
projects hired parents as community liaison workers, and two 
(2) had secretaries who were parents. 

Title VII Project Efforts to Encourage Parent Involvement 

Generally, Title VII projects attempt to motivate parent 
involvement in the project. Motivating actions included: 

Providing transportation and baby sitting for parents; 

Scheduling social gatherings at project schools; 

Making home visits to parents; 

Video taping classroom activities for viewing by parents; 

Editing a newsletter on program activities; 

Televising programs on bilingual education; and 

Writing radio announcementa and informational programs 
on bilingual education. 

Funds were allotted for parent involvement activities in fourteen 
(14) of the 34 projects sampled with the amounts allocated 
ranging from $100 to $1, 000. (Fortwo of the 34 projects, 
information was not obtained or not available. ) 

6) Community Involvement 

Various community groups contributed their support to bilingua 
education during the start-up phase of Title VII projects by 
assisting in planning and organizing community efforts and 
generating empathy for the projects. Support came from the 
following groups and organizations: civic clubs, ethnic 
organizations, community organizations, city agencies, etc. 

Community liaison workers were funded at twenty-one (21) 
of the Title VII projects. This worker's function usually 
entailed coordinating project activities with the community and 
performing other duties as assigned. 
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Community Employment at Title VII Projects 

Thirty- one (31) of the projects hired a total of four hundred 
ninety-eight (498) target community residents to work in the 
bilingual program. This included project directors, 
curriculum development specialists, teachers, aides, commu- 
nity liason workers, secretaries, and an auditor. 

Target community residents were volunteers at fifteen (15) 
Title VII projects who performed the following activities: 

Assisted instructional aides; 
• ^' 

Tutored pupilsj 

Provided social service assistance; 
Provided theatrical presentations; and 
Assisted in recreational activities, 
b. Conclusions 

( 1 ) Advisory Groups 

Advisory groups were organized at 28 (82%) of the Title VII 
projects studied. Since approximately 73% of the Advisory 
Group members wore parents of pupils in the program, the 
groups reflected the ethnic composition of the target population. 
The reactions of LEA staff to the formation of advisory groups ' 
ranged from active encouragement to the view that they are a 
legal requirement to be honored in letter but not in spirit. In 
some cases, administrators stated that the elected school 
board adequately represented parent and community interests 
related to bilingual education. Therefore, some districts did 
not encourage advisory group activities or considered the 
advisory groups as informational foi-ums rather than as 
functional elements of the Title VII program. 

Some school districts had advisory groups that served primarily 
as informational forums. Although these groups did not operate 
in an '"advisory" capacity, they served as a focal point for the 
Title VII staff to concentrate their parent /community involve- 
ment activities, often with persons who had not previously 
participated in any education groups or organizations. As a 
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consequence, advisory groups in this category were viewed by 
Title VII tjtaffs as in a transitional state moving towards more 
active involvement in Title VII and other school activities. 

A group of school districts attempted to strengthen advisory 
groups by actively involving them in program planning and in 
other . ctivities that contributed to the educational growth of 
Title VII pupils and parents. In such projects the Title VII 
staff developed excellent rapport with advisory groups. Roles 
for the members of the advisory group had been clearly 
defined in order to increase their effectiveness. Within this 
set of circumstances the advisory groups made constructive 
contributions to Title VII projects. On the other hand, some 
communities did not have strong advisory boards because the 
school board itself had previously made bilingual education a 
priority item and actively served as both a forum and a 
decision-making body for bilingual education matters. 

Parent Involvement 

The study teairj concluded that the average Title VII project 
had occasional parent volunteers who chaperoned field trips 
and/or provided cultural reinforcement in the classroom by 
telling stories, explaining customs, and providing insights into 
the culture of the non-dominant population. The average project 
had one (1) parent on the Title VII staff who was employed as 
an instructional aide. Funds were not available, on the 
average, for parent involvement activities. Home visits were 
generally made by a Title VII teacher or aide who explained the 
bilingual program to parents. Information was also communi- 
cated to parents through a Spanish/English newsletter published 
occasionally. Parents participating in this study rated the 
extent of their involvement as "average". 

The exposure of pupils to the non-dominant culture and heritage 
in the classroom while parents were present tended to enhance 
self-concept and a sense of pride in the traditions and customs 
previously ignored by teachers unfamiliar with the target 
population. 
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In addition to providing models to pupils through volunfeer 
efforts, employment of parents at 21 of the projcicts sampl'jd 
providpd additional reinforcement to the concept that the 
non-dominant culture has a rolo to play in school activities. 



(3) C ommunity Involvement 

Community ethnic organizations and groups provided support 
to Title VII projects during the start-up phase, but that 
support tended to wane after the project svas implem.^nted. 
Though some support comes from community service clubs 
and other socially oriented programs, the large share of 
support comes from ethnic groups and organizations 
r.'^presenling a wide variety of interests. For the most 
part, however, community organizations and groups do not 
play a crucial role in start-up activities of Title VII 
projects. Absence of documentation and limit .=»d correspon- 
dence in Title VII project files indicated the superficial nature 
of their involvement. 

Community input into Titl** VII planning and volunteer 
assistance for instructional activities is minimal. Though 
some- projects used community representatives to identify 
profession and career models for Title VII pupils, most 
Title VII projects did not do so. Where involvement from 
parents and the community was sought, efforts were 
concentrated on parents. Efforts to involve the community 
usually meant disseminating information about bilingual 
progr?. - s. 

Community volunteer efforts have not provided the projects 
with additional manpower to improve instructional activities 
to any appreciable extent. 
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5* Planning, Evaluation, Managem ent and Administration 
a. Discus 8 ion 

Included in the function of managing Title VII projects are the sub- 
functions of planning, evaluating and administering actions under- 
taken by BL/BC education projects. These activities are basically 
the responsibility of the project director, who, as the top level 
manager of the project, must concern himself with the task of 
Identifying and solving problems. This paragraph deals with these 
types of activities In bilingual education projects. 

(1) Planning 

Within the framework of BL/BC education projects, the plan- 
ning component includes; 

• The assessment of needs ; 

• The development of bilingual education instructional plans; 
The planning process; and 
The implementation of project plans. 



The information included in this paragraph was g.athered by 
interviewing project din^ctors, LEA administrators, evalua- 
tors and auditors, and other BL/BC education project staff 
members. In addition, project records and files were 
examined including preliminary funding applications proposals, 
reports generated for the assessments of needs, and evalua- 
tion, audit, and other reports. 

(a) Noods Assessment 

The process for developing assessments of need for BL/ 
BC education projects followed one basic pattern; the LEA 
administrator or the "Director of Federal Programs" 
identified a person responsible for conducting the assess- 
mont. When necessary, that person assembled a te;am 
which included other LEA staff, prospective BL/BC 
education staff members, community representatives, and/' 
or consultants. The tasks required for completing the 
assessment feU into three categories as follows: 
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• Collecting? data to document language dominance 
language competence, educational deficiencies 
and socio-economic characteristics of the target 
population. 

• Analyzing the data to determine the appropriate- 
ness of implementing a BL/BC education program. 

• Producing a written report on what existed. 

To accompli h the assessment task, the team first 
reviewed available data and reports and/or designed 
instruments for the gathering of desired data. Pre- 
viously completed ethnic surveys, linguistic reports, 
scholastic achievement records and other relevant 
materials available to the LEA were studied and sig- 
nificant data e.xtracted for analysis. The report, with 
findings and conclusions from the assessment of needs, 
was then disseminated to LEA administrators, school 
board members, and/or incorporated intffthe pre- 
liminary or initial proposal for Title VII funds. 

Thirty-two of the thirty-four (34) Title VII projects 
studied included an assessment of needs in their 
initial proposal. This assessment attempted to 
address the areas of language dominance, language 
competence, educational deficiencies and/or socio- 
economic characteristics of the community. Thirty 
(30) projects actually documented one or more? of the 
above areas in their needs as, essment. No project 
documented all four areas. Two (2) projects did not 
document any of the four areas. Generally, we found 
that the documentation had been accomplished in a 
perfunctory manner--primarily to meet the require- 
ments of guidelines For example; 

• Inadequate investigation and documentation of 
language dominance and the linguistic competence 
of target pupils hampered the designing of 
effective Title VII programs. 

• Adequate instruments for investigating the four 
areas of the assessment of needs to gather 
sufficient baseline data useful and/or necessary 
for planning BL/BC education projects were not 
available. 

— ^— — . DKVlCLOPMIiNT ASSOCIAmS, l.vc. 
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lea's needs were not listed in that priority which 
could best be met by BL/DC education programs. 



• Initial assessments of need were not revised or up- 
dated to reflect current data and/or changes in the 
status of the target population so that it could be 
more useful as a bilingual education planning tool. 

• The LEA program H^veloper and the Title VII pro- 
ject director tended to dominate the input for develop- 
ment of bilingual education plans. 

(b) BUingual Education Plans 

All of the 34 projects in the study either articulated 
long-range goals or five-year objectives. Twenty- six 
projects included both long-range goals and five-year 
objectives. 

We examined long-range goals to determine to what 
extent projects aimed at developing language proficiency, 
transferring Spanish usage to English, implementing 
continuous bilingual/bicultural education, assuring social 
acceptance, and/or enhancing student achievement. 
Thirty-one of the plans reviewed identified long-range 
goals aimed at developing language proficiency in English, 
and thirty in Spanish. Three plans identified long-range 
goals of transitir>ning from Spanish to English by trans- 
ferring proficiency from one language to the other. 
Another long-range goal identified was the establishment 
of continuous bilingual education in the LEA. Nineteen 
projects had such a long-range goal. In addition, long- 
range goals relating to social acceptance, and enh?.ncing 
student achievement were also identified. 

Long-range goals were not always consistent with five- 
year objectives and/or bilingual education plans. Many 
projects set goals of proficiency in both Spanish and 
Eglish and establishing continuous bilingual/bicultural 
education. However, their bilingual education plans then 
outlined objectives and program activities v.hich did not 
nececsarily contribute to the long-range goals stated. 
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Planning Process 



The process used to develop bilingual educational pro- 
gram plans and prepare grant proposals varied at nearly 
all projects* To determine the extent of parent, commu- 
nity, and local Title VII staff participation in 'program 
planning, randomly selected individuals from each of the 
above groups were asked to characterize their participa- 
tion in the planning and program development process. 
The responses indicated that the local Title VII staff 
members had participated in the planning and program 
development proce ss in 28 planning efforts, parents 
and community members in 15. One project reported 
no participation by any of these groups in its plan develop- 
ment. 

Staff members, parents, and community representatives 
who indicated they contributed to the planning process 
were asked to characterize their participant roles in this 
process. Each group indicated their roles covered a 
variety of activities. For example; 

# Staff roles in the planning process ranged from modi- 
fication of curriculum plans to designating planning 
teams which met to plan program activities. Some 
project directors formed planning teams by naming 

a teacher from each school to a planning committee. 
Others conducted staff reviews of major components 
prior to completion of the continuation proposal. 
Some directors allowed their teachers autonomy in 
planning individual areas but consulted with them 
during planning of the continuation proposal. Another 
method of participation was to organize teachers by 
grade level to develop plans which were incorporated 
into the continuation proposal. In effect, no common 
processes or techniques were identified. 

• Parents' roles in the planning process included 
reviewing plans at the advisory group meetings or 
reacting to plans presented at PTA or other school 
organization programs. In addition, some parents 
reacted to program plans by discussing proposals 
with tht* staff on an informal, individual basis. 
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• Community representatives had the least input into 
the planning process. They participated by respond- 
ing to questionnaires distributed by the staff or by 
making recommendations at advisory group meetings. 

Each of the thirty-four (34) Title VII projects sampled 
articulated a rationale for choosing the approach 
pattern or method of teaching bilingual/bicultural 
education. Twenty-five {Z5), or 73%,.,.of the projects, 
regardless of the approach pattern or method chosen, 
advanced a rationale that centered on meeting pupil 
needs by offering instruction in. the pupil's dominant 
language in order to increase his education potential. 
One project varied from the above pattern by select- 
ing their approach to bilingual/bicultural education to 
correspond with teacher strengths. Another stated 
that curriculum guidelines previously established by 
the school board determined the approach chosen. 
Others based their rationales on still other criteria. 

( d ) Plan I mplementati on 

Evidence of program plan implementation was reviewed. 
Implementation of plans, as written, were categorized as 
'much in evidence', 'some evidence' and 'not evident. ' 
Program plan implementation was 'much in evidence' at 
23 projects; ten . projects exhibited 'some evidence.' 
However, the information gathered revealed discrepancies 
between planned programs and actual program imple- 
mented, e. g. : 

• One school had shifted grades from K-3 to 3-6 grades. 
As a result we only gathered data on the 3rd grade. 

• One project planned to use Spanish as the language of 
instruction in the 1st and 2nd grade 75% of the time. 
However, English was used over 50% of the time. 

• Another project planned to use Spanish in teaching 
more than one content area. In actuality, it had no 
materials in Spanish for the 2nd and 3rd grades. 

(2) Evaluation 



Initially, Title VII guidolinos required that BL/BC education 
projects evaluate progress in the instruction, staff recruit- 
ment and development, materials acquisition and development, 
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and parent /community involvement components. These com- 
ponents were considered to interact and have an impact on 
improved student performance. In early 1972, the U.S. Office 
of Education reduced the evaluation requirement to measure- 
ment and testing of activities in the instructional component 
only. The discussion that follows relates only to this reduced 
evaluation requirement, 

(a) Evaluation Objectives and Process 

Thirty-two of the thirty-four Title VII projects sampled 
had developed an evaluation design. All but one attempted 
to carry out the objectives of their evaluation plan. 
Several basic problems, however, delayed or hampered 
the evaluation process. For example, the necessity of 
translating some tests into Spanish, the development of 
new instruments appropriate for the target population, 
and the absence of clearly defined evaluation goals pre- 
vented projects from carrying out their objectives. In 
addition, only a few projects collected useful baseline 
data related to bilingual education. Though most projects 
attempted to assess the language dominance of pupils, the 
language competence in both English and Spanish was not 
measured. 

Most evaluation plans included a complete evaluation 
schedule and an identification of the target populations to 
be examined. We found that data collection and test 
administration functions were carried out by evaluators, 
project directors, teachers, and instructional aides. 
TWenty-fiva or 85% of the projects used evaluators, either 
internal or external, to conduct their evaluation. 
Six projects used their project directors to carry out 
evaluations, while sixteen projects used teacher « In 
the evaluation process. 

Evaluation instruments used by BL/BC education projects 
varied. They ranged from locally developed tc nationally 
normed tests. Thirty-one projects vi.-jited made pro- 
visions for pre- and post-testing in their evaluation plan. 
Most projects wore searching for te sts that are more I 
reliable and valid. In particular, they appeared to be 
searching for ways to measure gains in the affective 
domain. A wide range of objectives v^as being addressed 
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by various instruments at each project. These instru- 
ments appeared to have been changed as evaluation results 
indicated the need for revision of the initial design. 

Use of Evaluatio n Report s 

Twenty- oine projects reported that the results of evalua- 
tion were used by projects in three categories: program 
planning, project management, and project operations. 
Specific instances within these categories of the projects' 
use of evaluation include: 

• Development of proposals and yearly plans. 

• Staff ti-aining. 

• Revision/development of objectives. 

• Project time line. 

• Changes in instructional program. 

• Improvement of materials. 



The study team could not easily assess the qualitative 
use of evaluation results either in planning or in day-to - 
day operations, because evidence of evaluation report 
utility was not extensively documented. 

Most projects indicated that when the evaluatov was able 
to meet regularly with the project director, staff, and 
teachers to provide immediate feedback, the results of 
the evaluation had a more positive impact on project 
operations. 

Indopondcnt Educational Achievement Audit 

Provisions for independent educational achievement audits 
wiTo evident In thirty-three of the projects studie*.'. One 
project stated that it did not contract an auditor. 
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Typically, an audit consisted of at least three on-site 
visits to the project school which resulted in a Pre-Audlt 
Report, an Interim Audit Report and a Final Audit Report* 
Activities carried out by auditors included review of 
evaluation plans, observations of classrooms and inter- 
views with Title VII staff. The audit also included an 
inspection of evaluation instruments, a review of data 
collection activities, and a report of findings to the pro- 
ject director. Reports usually consisted of a general 
statement dealing with the overall evaluation reports by 
components and recommendations to the project director 
for consideration. 

Management and Administration 

This paragraph discussed the information and data acquired 
relative to the organizational structure, policies and manage- 
ment procedures of Title VII projects. It attempts to assess 
how Title VII projects followed good management principles. 
It is organized into four sub-paragraphs: 

• Organization 
m Management 

• Personnel 

• Reporting 

(a) Organization 

Projects appeared to be organized to fit easily into the 
existing -^vgarii^.ational patterns of their respective 
school systems. Twonty^iinLs or 35% of the projects rtudLed, 
were functioning smoothly within the total school organiza- 
tion. Five projocts operated with a minimum integration 
with and support from their school districts. Project 
plans gonerally mcluded descriptions of positions, defini- 
tion of roles, assignment of responsibilities, and 
authority for decision-making. Figure II-Bl shows the 
gent^ral organi/ation relationships. 

Job descriptions for each position were reviewed by the 
study tram at the projects sampled. Twenty-six, or 
7^)To, of th<' Title VII projects liad job descriptions which 
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defined the role of the prospective staff members; 28, or 
82%, defined responsibility and authority; 23, or 68%, 
specified reporting requirements; and 25, or 73%, defined 
job qualifications. 

(b) M anagement 

In analyzing project management, we found that manage- 
ment varied extensively from project to project with 
respect to project directors' responsibilities, procedures, 
work plans, communication networks and monitoring 
systems* For example, 23 project directors had super- 
visory responsibilities, while 20 had management respon- 
sibilities. Authority delegations also varied. Twenty- 
seven, or 79%, of the project directors indicated that in 
their opinion they had sufficient authority to carry out 
their responsibilities. 

(c) Personnel 

For the most part, personnel were assigned from local 
school systems to fill special positions in the project. 
In general, the only personnel funded by Title VII funds 
were project directors, teacher aides, consultants, and 
specialists. Teachers were generally paid by the local 
education agencies* 

In selecting the project director, several criteria were 
used: academic and administrative background, teaching 
experience, experience with BL/BC programs, language 
competency, and familiarity wdth the community. 
Bilingual education and experience was given highest 
priority for selection of directors by 26 of the projects. 
Jn all but lour cases, qualification prerequisites for 
bilingual project personnel were similar to those for other 
school system employees. Three of the four exceptions 
had an additional requirement that the project staff be 
bilingual and in the other, personnel in the project were 
not eligible for tenure under state law. All of the pro- 
j (\:ts sampled indicated that they were following Federal 
Equal Employment Opportunity guidelines. However, 
therr did not appear to be consistent hiring practices or 
uniform means of notifying pariMits of job openings. 
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Conclusions 



( 1 ) Noe?cl3 Assossmont 

Assessments of need are usually completed by the LEA staff. 
Often, persons performinR this task followed Title VII guide- 
line suggestions in a perfunctory manner by using outdated 
reports and surveys as documentation. wSome of these pre- 
viously completed efforts documented general needs of the 
total community and of the local school without focusing on the 
target pupils actually planned to be involved in the proposed 
program. 

Though information gathered to document educational deficien- 
cies and socio-economic characteristics of the target 
population provided some baseline planning data, documenta- 
tion of linguistic competence vital for designing an effective 
program was generally not collected. Projects did not have 
standard or uniform approaches to assessing language domi- 
nance. Therefore, BL/BC education projects did not assess 
language competence. 

( 2 ) Bilin gual Educat i on Plans 

Persons involved in developing bilingual education plans rely 
heavily on the assessment of needs and studies of other 
operational programs. The educational program plans 
developed, however, did not always relate to the findings of 
the assessment of needs and/or the needs of the pupils who 
ultimately enrolled in the program. This probably is a 
function of the manner in which the assessment of need was 
developed and its immediate irlevance to the desired bilingual 
education plan. While some projects with high percentage s of 
Spanish dominant pupils began with instruction in the dominant 
language and later moved to equal time approaches, other pro- 
jects began with equal time instruction and increased the 
percentage of English. 

( 3 ) Planning Process 

Project din^ctors or tlie LEA program developers tend to 
dominate the planning process for a variety of reasons. For 
I'xan^ple, at projects in small LEAs with limited or inexperi- 
cnci'fl staff, thir director was often tlie only person knowledge- 
able about bilingual eflucation. On the other hand, at some 
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lar;»o projects in motropol itan aroas LEA participation was 
difficult because of the disprrsod locations of project schools. 
Similar problems resulted in minimal input from parent or 
community representative s. 

Evaluation 

Thirty-three of the 34 BL/BCeducation projects visited hr.d 
developed an evaluation plan, primarily to meet guideline 
requirements for the instructional component. However, the 
projects were experiencing difficulty with the validity and 
reliability of evaluation instruments, Instrimients to effec- 
tively measure sains in the affective domain were inadequate. 

Most BL/BC projects used the Metropolitan and the Peabody 
test in their evaluations, California projects used the 
California Achievement Test for their baseline data. Nine of 
the projects were using the evaluation instruments primarily 
for baseline data only. Some projects were found to be 
exploring new tests that may be more reliable and valid. 

Managemen t and Administration 

Title VII projc'cts vjeiv organized to function within the regular 
school system and structure. Organizational charts showed tKs 
relationship and corresponding lines of authority. Management 
procedures, time lines and related work plans plus statements 
of authority deh?gations existed. Authority appeared to be 
delegated commensurate with responsibility with the possible 
exception of that authority delegated to project directors. 
Project management varied extensively from project to 
project with respi'Ct to the project director's responsibilities. 
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C . Impact of Policy Issues 
1. Discussion 



Inhorpnt in current efforts underway to implement the bilingual - 
bicultural (BL/BC) education concept in the U.S. is the need to develop 
sound policies, funding procedures and other related administrative 
and operational methodologies to assure the orderly implementation of 
the concept, provide assistance to States and LEA's in implementing 
the concept, and to promote standardization in concept implementation. 

Currently, the U.S. Office of Education has developed a body of policies, 
puide lines and procedures which impact on the initiation and operation 
of bilingual education projects. Included are: 

• the implementation of a "seed money" theory for funding bilingual 
education projects; 

• the fundine of bilingual instructional materials dissemination pro- 
jects; 



• the funding of bilingual curriculum development projects; 

• the funding of bilingual pupil placement and/or assessment model 
development projects; and 

• the publication of guidelines for the initiation, management and 
operation of these projects. 

Since these policies--or strategies are inherently parts of the rela- 
tively new bilinuual-bicultural education concept, some perspective was 
needf'd to illuminate how they were affecting local bilingual-bicultural 
projects as seen through the eyes of project directors. 
Local Educational Agency (LEA) administrators, and other BL/BC 
•education project staff personnel. To this extent, a series of questions 
wvTo developed with the «oal of obtaining an insight as to local com- 
munity, project staff and/or LEA staff opinions on the value, effect and 
desirability of tlie policies. 
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a. Questions and Relatod Responses: ^^^^ ^^^^ MMlABil 

In general, the responses given to our Policy Issue questions 
were broad in content, substantive in depth, and quite varied. 
For example, the question, "How could OE improve its technical 
assistance to projects in the Start-up phase?" evoked over 50 
different responses from project directors, curriculum specialists 
and BL/BC teachers. Of necessity, and due to the magnitude of 
similar but differently expressed comments, these responses had 
to be condensed for analysis. 

b. Conside rations ; 

(1 ) Bilingual Education Project Funding 

In granting assistance to areas desirous of implementing 
BL/BC education projects, a policy was developed which 
centers on gradual Federal funding assistance phase -out^*. In 
.effect, local scl ool districts are provided witi» "seed money" 
to start BL/BC education projects with the intent that this 
funding will pay for initial project development work as well 
as for initial staff training. After an initial period of Federal 
funding, this support is gradually phased oat and tho districts 
and/or states are expected to assume partial- -and eventually 
total--funding responsibilities. The following questions were 
posed to LEA representatives, project directors and Local 
Advisory Boards in an attempt to illuminate local thinking 
with i-efor.'nic to BL/BC education funding policies. 

"Does the local district subscribe to the 'seed money' theory? " 

"Itw much time do you feel should be allowed for Federally 
supported developmental work in a BL/BC project?" 

The responses to the first question indicated that thirty 
(30) LEAs concurred with the 'seed money' theory. However, 
thirteen (13) of these LEAs felt that three years was too soon 
for Federal funding phase-out. The responses to the second 
question indicated that most LEAs {^0) felt that five or more 
years should be allowed for funding phase out One LEA felt 
that the "Feds should never move out. " Of interest was the 
fac t th.it some LEAs fell they would never be able to fund 
projec t models duplicative nf the one currently in operation. 
"Ihcy q\u'stioned their capability to fund kindergarten gracies, 
instruclion.il .is.s istants , and/or community or bilingual 

=.= Projects ire given moncTTor fivT^iT-s'bTit at the tlurd year they are expected 
to funJ any grade started luring its first year of operation. 
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curriculum specialists. Some, though cognizant c£ the political 
and conununity pressures being exerted, did not really tJiink ttiat 
the community was prepared to fund projects to the extent that 
Federal funding-- with local or state funds supplementing- -allowed. 
In essence, the concensus appeared to be that the Office of 
Education should continue to provide funds for those expenses not 
normally incurred by the LEA in providing education to its 
conuiiunity. 

There was some evidence that LEAs are currently paying signifi- 
cant BL/BC education costs. For example, 27 LEAs are 
currently paying for all or some teachers, 20 for materials, 17 
for some or all staff training and 13 frr some or all aides. The 
question: 

"After a project is no longer federally funded will funds be 
provided by other local or federal sources? If so, what will 
local funds pay for? " 

resulted in the following: 

• Twenty- seven LEAs indicated local funds would be provided. 

• Seven LEAs either had no information on the subject or were 
not sufficiently advanced in their plans to provide a valid 

ai "'"er, 

• Twenty LEAs indicate'* they vould pay for teachers, eighteen 
indicciBd they would pay for materials and eieven indicated 
they would pay for aides. 

The question: 

"What provisions are being made by the LEA to absorb 
the BL/BC education program into the existing educational 
structure after the federal phase out occurs? 

resulted in a wide variety of responses. They ranged a full 
spectrum from, "Teachers and the Project Director are already a 
part of the regular school staff, " to "LEA already has increased 
the number of classrooms in operation not funded by Title VII, 49 
classrooms in all« " 

Availability of Staff Personnel 

In addition to the qualifications required of aU administrative and 
instructional personnel in a school syste-»-, BL/BC 
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education project staff memb»;rsi mu«t also possess compe- 
tencies unique to BL/DC instruction. These include functional 
competency in: 

• The two languages of the project 

• Language teaching methods 

• Use of the languages as a medium for instruction 

• The heritage and culture of students' ethnit aroupings 

Since most Title VII projects may have been funded prior to 
the development of curriculum for training BL/BC education 
teachers, it was considered desirable to obtain expressiojis 
on the availability of bilingual staff members and of actions 
being taken locally to minimize the impact of the non-availability 
of fully functional bilingual education project staff personnel. 

The question, 

"Is there now a sufficient supply of adequately tr.Jined 
bilingual education teachers in this district? If not, how 
loi.g do yo\i think it will take to train an adequate supply?" 

was asked from all project directors and LEA administrators 
interviewed. Responses from twenty-seven projects indicated 
significant or severe shortages. Most difficulty in obtaining 
qualified staff members was being experienced by three and 
four year projects! I 9), and projects operating amongst Mexican 
American ethnic groups (15). Generally, a sliortage of BL/BC 
education tct^chers exists, aad unless timely actions to 
qualify BL/BC education teachers are implemented, this 
shortage will prevail for a considerable number of years. 



In trying to define actions being taken to alleviate BL/BC 
educatiorj personnel shortages currently being encountered, a 
series uf questions were asked. For example: 

• "Are Mon -Title VII teachers in the local school district 
receiving BL/BC education in-service training? If so, 
how muc h in-servue training is being c onducted ajul how 
in it being funded ? " 
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• "Who conducts In-servlce training?" 

• "What aroas of training do you believe are essential 
for prospective 13L/BC teachers?" 

Responses to these and other questions relating to BL/BC 
Education Staff Recruitment and Development and their sub- 
sequent analysis indicated that many non- Title VII teachers 
(teachers not assigned instructional duties in a Title VII 
BL/BC education project) were receiving BL/BC education 
training. Prevalent areas of instruction were: language 
teaching techniques, materials development, reading, 
mathematics, Spanish/English writing; instructional content 
areas in Spanish, social studies and English. 

One project had no source of funds for training. In six 
proiects, a combination of personal, private foundations, 
local, state and federal funds were being used for this 
purpose. In i projects Title VII funds are the only source 
of inconie used to train personnel. 

(^) dissemination of Projec, Information 

The obje.iives of th<» interviews with project directors 
and their staffs were in part to elicit comments which would 
illununatc project activities witl. reference to model 
building, replicability and dissf.m ination of project iaforma- 
tion. Answers to many questions designed to meet this 
goal were sought. For example: 

• "Du pi-oi.M t personnel feel their project is replicable? ' 

Ale there any projects that the director and his staff 
I an ( ilL- that replicated this project's efforts? " 

' Have- Stale level adm i ni f t rato r s made any attempt 
to repluate this project's activities anywhere else?" 

Ten (If)) proiects provided -vidence of their impact in 
motivai.Mu others lo uv^am^.v and implement similar prograii^ 
Ihirty-oMc. projects had beeu visited by other organisations 
intorc-stffl in BL/BC education. 
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Most projects (30) felt their program could be replicated 
elsewhere, Over half (19) of the project directors queried 
knew of no specific state action attempting to replicate 
similar projects elsewhere. 

I**) Improved Technical Assistance 

A prime thrust of the study was the solicitation of suggestions 
and recommendations, or the seeking of ideas which, in 
the opinion of project directors or LEA administrators, 
would enhance the U.S. Office of Education's capability 
to assist prospective BL/BC education projects to success- 
fully implement programs. Questions such as: 

• "What kinds of technical assistance are the most 
essential for project fitart-up? " 

• "How could OE improve its technical assistance to 
projects in the start-up phase?" 

• "Do you feel that there are other functions which 
should be performed by a Support Service Center 
with a national focus?" 

were developed specifically to encourage the expression 
of ideas and/or the making of recommendations. 

The question 'What kinds of technical assistance are most 
essential for project start-up?" when posed to project 
directors elicited the following responses: 

Management, Administration and i5 
Contracting Assistance 

Teacher Language Training 10 
Assistance 

Cu rrituliun Development Assistance 8 

Assistance in Identifying Sources of and 7 
Materials Available 
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In addition, ail directors queried made additional comments 
which led to the conclusion that some technique should 
be implemented which provides a pool of qualified 
specialists whose purpose is to respond to requests for 
technical assistance in a wide spectrum of specialties. 



Conclusions 

a. Project Func'in^; 



Most local educational agency officials subscribe to the 
technique of phasing out Federal funding for support of 
bilingual- bicultural education (the "seed money" theory). 
However, LEA officials indicated that they would not be able 
to continue activities which are not a normal part of their 
program, e.g., a kindergarten. 



LEAs are paying for the funding of portions of BL/BC 
education projects, especially in the areas of s 

- Teacher and teacher aide salaries, 

- Project staff training, and 

- Materials and logistic support. 

Most LEA administrators believe that with some exceptions 
their districts will continue to support bilingual-bicultural 
education as part of the standard school curriculum after 
F ederal funding is phased out. 

There is a need to enhance both the community's and the 
LEA'S understanding of and appreciation for BL/BC 
education and its goals, in order to both maintain 
increase current state and local funding for BL/BC 
programs. 



• Traininj^ and Orientation of Staff P 



ersonnel: 



A shortage of adequately trained BL/BC education 
teachers currently exists. Unless timely action i? t. k -n 
tlus shortage will most likely persist for a considerable ' 
number of years. 
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c. Dissemination of Project Information 



# In their attempt to disseminate BL/BC education project 
infor nation, 31 projects had been visited by other school 
systems and organizations interested in the BL/BC program. 
While eleven projects reported little or no dissemination, 
ten projects provided evidence that they had had an influence 
in other BL/BC programs being implemented. 

d. Providing Improved Technical Assistance: 

• For project start-*up, the following kinds of assistance 
are most essential: 

- Administration, contracting and management assistance, 
« Teacher language training assistance, 

Curriculum development assistance, and 

** Assistance in identifying sources of available instructional 
materials. 

A general feeling exists that there should be a pool of 
well-qualified specialists to respond to requests for 
technical assistance in a wide range of specialties. 

e« Other Conclusions : 

Title VII projects are causing institutional change at the local level# 
Positive evidence of this could be observed in the attitudes of 
administrators and teachers. Significant was the manno: in wliich 
local and state funds are being used to pay for portions of the costs 
incurred in: 

• BL/BC education activities. 

- Implementation of bilingual education concepts into the total 
school system* 

- Integrating BL/BC education projects into normal school 
organizations and operations* 

As a ""e^sult, lew awareness^ respect and cooperation is oeinu 
fosvered between oroiect parents and members of the school staff. 
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^* Appropria teness of "Special (Support Service Center) Projects" 
1 . Discussion 

When the bilingual education program was first funded, there were few 
or no curriculum models available. Instructional materials were also 
lacking. The U.S. Office of Education felt that if the Title VII Educa- 
tion Program was to attain momentum, the same quality of materials 
must be available in the language of the target communities as was 
available in English. To accomplish this,a materials acquisition effort 
was initiated in an attempt to: 

• Develop new and/or adapt existing materials; 

• Import materials from other countries. 

The study team was required to study the following four special 
projects; 

• The Materials Acquisition project, Sail Diego, California 

• The Dissemination Center for Bilingual/Bicultural Education 
Materials, Austin, Texas 

• The Multilingual (Spanish/English) Assessment Center, Stockton, 
California 

• The Spanish Curricula Development Center, Miami, Florida 

It should be noted that the Materials Acquisiton Project and the 
Dissemination Center are more accurately described as support ccntere, 
while the Multilingual Assessment Project and the Spanish Curricula 
Development Center are engaged in developing materials and other pro- 
ducts. Therefore, only the former two centers have been servicing 
Title VII K-3 project communities. The latter have used Title VII K-3 
projocts only for field testing purposes. At a later date their products 
van be disseminated through the Dissemination Center or other desig- 
nated agencies. 
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T he Mat erials Acquiaition F^yojrct 



Thr idea of a Materials Acquisition Project was conceived in the 
Office of Education in 1970, and was Initiated in FY 1970-71. The 
purpose of the project svas to search out those instructional 
materials that would prove most useful to Spanish and Portuguese 
bilingual programs in the Unifed States, The long-ranpe goal of 
the project was to make available to teachers of elementary and 
secondary billngual-bicultural education classes in the United 
States information concerning instructional materials currently 
published in Spanish or Portuguese -speaking countries. 

The Disse minat ion C e nter for Bilingual -Bicultural Education 
Materials 

The Dissemination Center for Bilingual- Bicultural Education 
serves as a national clearing house for BL/BC education instruc- 
tional products and professional information services. The 
Center, with headquarters in Austin, Texas, bases its operation 
primarily on a practical application of materials assessment, 
reproduction, and dissemination processes, \t a^so renders 
professional services to locally operated programs under Title 
VIU 

The Nati onal Multilingua^l ( Spanish/English) Assessmen t Pro^ec t 

The National Multilingual Assessment Project has been in opera- 
tion since 1970, Initially, the program established three major 
goals. 

- assessment 

- pupil olacement 

- teacher training 

Mod^^l test sites for the project were established in California, 
Colorarlo, New Mexico, T^^^xas, and New York« The current 
project consists of components at Stockton and Brentwood and has 
st-.bl is}i<*d the followinu goals: 

- The assess. iient of skills, competc^icie s, anri character ris- 
tics r)f childrcMi whosr priiiiary language is other titan 
F^nulish. 
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- The dtvelopment of procedures to be used in determining 
appropriate pupil placement for these children, and the 
development of a model assessment board. 

- The provision of in-service training programs for teachirs 
who are unfamiliar with children whose social-cultural 
patterns are different from their own. 

The Spanish Curricula Development Center 

The Spanish Curricula Development Center was established in 
1970 in Miami, Florida, for the purpose of creating primary block 
Spanish curricula to support Spanish/ English bilingual education 
programs. Over a period of five years, the center plans to 
produce, field test, and revise 48 multi-disciplinary, multi- 
media Spanish curricula kits, of which 16 will be for the first 
grade, 16 for the second grade, and 16 for the third grade. Each 
kit will be designed as a two-to-three^ week unit and will contain 
materials for teachers and pupils conducive to the development 
of five strands of Spanish. These are: 



Spanish Language Arts - Vernacular 



- Social Science 



- Fine Arts 

- Scie nee /Mathematics 



- Spanish as a second language 
a. A goal of the BL/BC education study was to: 

"Analyze the appropriateness of 'special projects' operating 
with a national focus to determine the extent to which local 
BL/BC education projects use or plan to use the products or 
services of these 'special projects'." 

In addressing this goal the study team attempted to determine 
which services or products of the "special projects" were being 
used at the local level. It was expected that the information 
obtained would allow the U.S. Office of Education to enhance the 
and expand the mission and functions of these projects as 
necessary to meet current requirements. 
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Knowledge and Use of Support Service Centers 



In determining the extent of BL/BC education project's knowledge of all 
Special (Support Service Center) Projects, the study team asked the 
question: 

'•Are project personnel aware of the existence of Support Service 
Centers? Are they informed of the services provided by these 
centers? " 

Responses made by project directors indicated that thirty-two projects 
were aware of all or some of the services provided by one or more 
service center. Two projects indicated they had no knowledge of any 
service center or the services available. Included in the 32 positive 
responses were two projects which were aware of the services provided 
by the San Diego project only and one project aware of the Miami project 
only. 

The following questions were also asked with regard to Special Projecls: 

• "Does this project currently utilize a Support Service Center? If 
so, which ones?" 

• "How would you rate the cooperation received? Excellent, good, 
fair, medium or poor?" 

• "Relying on your experience with them, how would you rate quality 
of services being produced by the Support Service Center? " 

Responses to the first question indicated that 26 projects (76%) are 
currently using the services of either the Materials Acquisition Project, 
San Diego or the Dissemination Center for BL/BC Education Materials 
in Austin, Twenty-three projects responded affirmatively for San 
Diego and 18 for Austin, 

Responses to the second question indicated that of the 23 projects 
responding on rating the cooperation of the centers, 20 rated the 
cooperation of San Diego as excellent or good and three rated the 
cooperation fair. No project rated San Diego medium or poor. Only 
21 projects responded to this question with reference to the Austin 
project. Of these, 17 rated Austin excellent or good, two fair and two 
medium. No project rated Austin as poor. 
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Responses to the tliird question indicated that of 20 projects 
responding to this question with reference to San Diego, 17 
rated the services being produced as excellent or good, and three 
rated the services fair. No medium or poor responses were 
received. Of the .17 projects responding with reference to Austin, 
1 1 rated the services being produced as excellent or good and 6 
rated these services fair. Again, no medium or poor services 
were made. 



c. 



Materials Available or Under Development at Special Projects 

(1) Numerous items of BL/BC education materials have been 
acquired from foreign countries, i.e.: 

^''^"^ ?.P^^» 14, 098 items 

From Portugal 2, 756 items 

From North and Central America 2, 126 items 

From South America 2, 459 items 

These materials, stored at material acquisition projects, are 
for the most part, story and instructional books. Since 
teachers' guides and workbooks are just beginning to come 
into vogue as teaching tools in the hispanic world, the books 
as a rule do not come equipped with these aids. A library of 
452 current (KOrd Grade) BL/BC education project developed 
Items and 520 U.S. commercially produced materials relevant 
to the BL/BC education is also available at the centers. 

(2) Efforts are underway to: 

• Acquire additional materials from foreign countries; 

• Develop BL/BC (Spanish/English) education curricula; 

• Develop BL/BC (Spanish/English) education testing 
materials; and 



• Develop BL/BC (Spanish/English) education teacher train- 
ing materials . 

ProRross towards culminating the development efforts has bceJ 
slow and in some cases non-existent. Conversely, the 1 
question arises, "Are the materials already available sufficient 
to fill the need? " Further, development efforts at the local 
U-vol appear to be duplicative in nature, i.e. , all Title VII pro 
jects are currently developing materials. 
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Materials Tostin^ and Validation 



Three centers MAP in San Diego, the Dissemination Center in 
Austin, and the Spanish Curricula Development Center in Miami - 
are field testing and validating materials for Title VII projects. 
MAP in San Diego is concerned primarily with testing and vali- 
dating materials primarily from the hispanic world; Austin is 
working on materials developed in the U,S, by commercial pub- 
lishing houses and Title VII projects themselves, while the center 
in Miami is testing and validating materials and curricula it has 
developed. 

Feedback from field testing of BL/BC education materials being 
conducted by the above three centers has been slow and incon- 
sistent. Since feedback is essential for making revisions and 
finalizing instructional materials, finalization and publication is 
being hindered. At MAP - San Diego, for instance, review of 
teacher material evaluation sheets showed that most materials 
acquired abroad arn rarely relevant to children's background and 
experience in the United States. The language is evidently too 
difficult for those who are not fluent speakers and readers of 
Spanish. Consequently, the materials are limited in utility and 
teachers must spend much time explaining difficult vocabulary to 
make the materials really usable. Teachers' responses from 
materials being tested at Austin have been limited in number, 
while the center in Miami has also experienced difficulty in obtain- 
ing feedback information from its field trial centers on its Spanish 
Curricula Kits. The Miami Center has developed new field-test 
procedures to remedy the feedback process, however. 

Twenty-five BL/BC education projects are involved in field evalua 
tion of materials provided ttnough MAP-SaiiDiego. Feedback is 
solicited regarding use of materials, their relevancy, language 
difficulty level, tho children's reactions and teachers' opinions. 
Projects involved in the field- te sting efforts are asked to furnish 
samples of lessons developed for the materials being field tested. 
About 250 responses from teachers were available to read and 
study^ In reviewinu these responses it was found that no compila- 
tion of feedback data from field evaluation testing has been accom- 
plished. Therefore, the information was not available. 

Ma te r ials Pis se niination: 

M) Special Projects' visibility is s<miewhat limited^ or kheir 
ranue of services not understood by HL/BC projects. 
This is apparently the result ol h^viiy, linuted njsovirces fov the 
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dissemination of information. For example, though 
issues of a 20-page bulletin titled Materiales en Marcha pub- 
lished by MAP in San Diego had been published and distributed 
since July, 1972, there was no formal system for notifying 
all projects, state educational agencies, local educational 
agencies, or other interested groups, of newly-acquired and/ 
or developed materials, In some cases school administrators 
were not aware of the projects or their functions since little 
or no public information efforts had been generated. 

It is possible for dissetnination of materials to be adversely 
impacted by LEA requirements for the ordering of materials. 
It appears that some LEAg do not allow the purchase of 
materials except from specified publishers or suppliers. 
Exceptions to the above, though possible, demanded compli- 
ance with detailed and time-consuming administrative require- 
ments which often deter motivation or result in inordinate 
lapses of time, 

(3) The review of special projects indicated that needed tests such 
as those developed through tne Spanish Curricula Development 
Center in Miami, Florida,and pupil placement materials were 
available as evidenced at the Multilingual Assessment Center 
in Stockton, California, However, these materials, had not 
as yet been validated. This, as a matter of policy, appears to 
constrain the availability of materials until validation has been 
completed- -a time-consuming process. 



Teacher Traini 



Teacher training materials have been developed by the Multilingual 
Assessment Center in Stockton. These generally consist of video 
tapes and printed documents. For example: 

• A "Comprehensive Training Manual, " dealing with culturally 
democratic learning environment, the concepts of field inde- 
pendence and dependence applied to socialization and learning 
styles, and field independent/dependent teaching strategies. 



"Culturally Democratic Learning Environment: A Cognitive 
Styles Approach" (substantially the same as above), 

"A Bicultural Process for Development of a Mexican American 
Heritage Curriculum" (aimed at the high school level). 
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• "Annotated BibUo«?raphy for a Chicano Studies Curriculum" 
(aimod at the high school level, but suitable as background 
reading for teachers). 

• "Mexican American Values. " 

However, these have neither been validated nor disseminated, nor 
have they proved to be adequate in meeting the need for this type 
of materials. 

Demand for Additional Support Services 

To define "how" support services could be improved, directors and 
curriculum specialists were asked, "How could support service 
centers improve their services to you in the following areas? " 

• Materials acquisition 

• Materials development 

• Materials dissemination 

• Curriculum development 

• BL/BC education training 

• Pupil placement 

• Evaluation 
Directors wore also asked: 

"Do you feol there aro othor functions which should bo per- 
formed by Special (Support Sorvice Center) Projects? " 

A wiflo variety of answers to these questions were recordod. How- 
fvor, five strong rocommendations were highlighted and stood out 
from tho mass of responses. The so were: 

(1) Disseminate more catalogues and samples of materials and 

prepare a dimctory of sorvice centers, togothor %vith descrip- 
tions of "what they spocializo in, " for publication and distri- 
bution to all bilingual education projects. 
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(2) Provide teclinical assistance for the training of teachers and 
other staff members in material and curriculum design, based 
on the needs of the local children. U was strongly felt that 
conferences or meetings with Support Service Centers should 
be scheduled enabling centers to coordinate their efforts and 
allowing interchanges of ideas. 

(3) provide a pool of consultants and make them available so that 
projects can call upon them when needed. Workshops tailored 
to local needs were also recommended. 

(4) Develop a series of pupil placement tests which will allow 
determination of both language dominance and language 
competency. No instrument for this purpose is currently 
available for use by bilinguai/bicuUural education projects. 

(5) Two projects recommended that pupil evaluation tests be 
developed to fit local needs. The recommendations were 
strongly made, with logic and rationale»for the position that 
the tests and the corresponding evaluation designs be developed 
using exemplary projects as a model. The study team was 
impressed with the recommendation and noted that Office of 
Education policy statements re^^ardinp project evaluation 
limited the independent evaluation concept to the determination 
of pupil progress in BL/BC education. The recommendation 
appeared to be well tu ned to this concept. 

Conclusions 



a. Generally, bilingual education projects indicated awareness of the 
Special Projects. Currently, 68% of the projects 

are using Special Project services. Cooperation received from 
Special Projects respontents is generally rated as good or excel- 
lent; quality of services provided is also generally rated as good or 
excellent as well. 

b. In the opinion of project directors and curriculum specialists, 
support services can be improved and should be expanded to include 
services not now provided. For example, two key areas they 
noted were : 

• The preparation of a directory of Service Centers for publica- 
tion and distribution to all bilingual education projects. 
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• The provision of a pool of consultants and making them avail- 
ablo so that projects can call on them when needed. This 
activity should be further supported with workshops. 

c. Over twenty thousand items of materials are currently available to 
Special Projects. Those materials have their genesis in foreign 
countries, U.S. publishers and/or other bilingual education pro- 
jects. They cover a wide spectrum of uses, difficulty levels and 
approaches to bilingual education. Still, others are being acquired 
and/or developed without regard to an evaluation of what is needed, 
what is available that will meet the need and, if nothing is avail- 
able to meet the need, who will be assigned the task of preparing 
or developing needed materials. 

d. Efforts are being made to test and validate materials. However, 
these efforts are not well organized and are less than effective. 
For example : ♦ 

• Teacher evaluation sheets show that foreign materials tend to 
be too difficult for American children. Those materials 
appear to be useful only to fluent speakers of the language 
concerned. Feedback of this information to local bilingual 
education projects has been slow and inconsistent. 

• Compilation of data from field evaluation efforts has been 
difficult and is minimal. 

e. Information from Special Projects, such as MAP-San Diego and the 
Dissemination Center in Austin needs to be disseminated more 
regularly, using a planned system on a recurring and scheduled 
basis. Currently information dissemination is occuring hap- 
hazardly. 

f. Dissemination efforts geared to imparting information about 
-nate rials and their availability have been weakened by the lack of 
••ducational systems receiving information through a formal and 
uniform information dissemination system. Since dissemination 
activities undertaken by Special Projects will become increasingly 
important as materials development projects come closer to meet- 
inii their objectives and sinc*^ the number of BL/BC Education 
Projects will continue to increase, the lack of a standard and uni- 
form syst.-m for this purpose will be a constraining factor for 
local projects. 
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Teacher training materials H velopod at the Center in Stockton 
range from packages developed for instructional needs to video 
tapes for BL/BC educational projectH. Nevertheless, BL/BC 
education projects continue to have need for effective training 
tools that prepare bilingual education teachers and aides for 
effective classroom instruction. 

There is an apparent contradiction between the high number of posi- 
tive responses of the projects regarding the cooperation they have 
received from the Special Projects, their rating of the Special 
Projects' quality of services provided, and the high demand for a 
%vide variety of services by the BL/BC education projects. This 
contradiction may be attributed to five key variables: 

(1) The projects may not be totally aware of the variety of 
services available to them through the Special Projects. This 
relates back to the discussion earlier on the dissemination of 
information (or the lack of dissemination) on the part of the 
Special Projects. 

(2) Twenty- six projects indicated tliat they had in tie past^ or were 
currently using the Special Projects . However, it appears 
from the data that the BL/BC education projects used only a 
limited number of services provided by the Special Projects. 
This narrow use may be indicative of a lack of information on 
the part of local BL/BC education projects about other ser- 
vices provided by the Special 1 iv,,v vij,. 

(3) Closely related to (2) above is the high rating given by the pro- 
jects to the Special Projects in terms of the quality of services 
the latter provide. That rating may be only on a limited num- 
ber of services provided by Special Projects, 

(4) The contradiction might also be explained by the study data 
showing that LEA and/or SEA approval of materials or services 
acquisition, and the attendant bureaucratic procedures that 
must be followod to obtain approval, may be an inhibiting 
variable. Also, the observation that some projects' curricula 
and/or materials must conform to LEA and/or SEA approved 
curricula may inhibit the use of the services provided by the 
Spfuaal Projects, thus creating and/or maintaining a high 
demand for services. 
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(5) Finally, the apparent contradiction may also have as a contri- 
buting factor the manner in which the questions regarding 
^'quality of services" and degree of ''cooperation*' were phrased 
by the Study Project in the field data collection questionnaires. 
Responses by the project9--either positive or negative--could 
have been influenced by the imprecise nature of the questions. 
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E« Tabulation and Analysis of Study Project Data 
Overview 

Three of the goals of bilingual education projects were 1) to compare 
project success with adherence to fuidelines and relate this adherence to 
apparent project success, 2) to determine the extent to which bilingual 
education projects adhere to USOE guidelines, and 3) to iJ.-ntify successful 
projects and derive a set of successful project attributes. 

To achieve the above goals, a series of tasks were carried out: 
paragraph 1, rating projects according to apparent projp:t success; 
paragraph 3, computing correlations between guideline adherence and 
project success; paragraph 4 nalysis of data from successful and unsuc- 
cessful projects to identify ati.^:'? ^tes associated with success; paragraph 
5 and Table H-El, postulation, without regard to data and by an independent 
staff, of factors (i.e. attributes) which might account for project success 
(Table II- E2); paragraph 6, analysis of data from the 5 most successful and 
5 least successful projects to test the hypotheses; and paragraph 7, com- 
bination of results from synthesis of most and least successful projects 
and the hypotheses tests to yield a consolidated set of factors which seem 
to be associated with project success. 

The overall results of this analysis was that 1) there is a substantial 
variation among projects with respect to guideline adherence, 2) there is 
variation in success among the projects, 3) there is a tendency for high 
scores in guideline adherence to be associated with high scores in success 
ratings, and 4) adherence to some guidelines (materials acquisition and 
development, staff recruitment and development, planning, and management 
and administration) is more predictive of project success than adherence 
to others, 

^« Rating an d Scoring of GuideUne Adherence; This required that each 
data collection team leader score each project and its components* 
(on a scale of 1, poor adherence, to 5, total adherence) in terms of 
their degree of adherence to guiaeliuea. With this technique it was 
possible to compare the varying degrees of guideline adherence for 
each project in all functional areas, 

^' Rating and Scoring Pro ject Success; This required each data collection 
team leader to rate each project and its seven components (on a scale 
of 1, not successful, to 5, very successful) in relation to their apparent 
success based on the team's perceptions. It should be emphasized that 
judsements about project success were subjective and not determined 
by measures of student outcomes (For additional information see 
paragraph e, page 6), 



^Seven of the eight components listed in Section I- B were used; instruction 
materials acquisition and development, staff recruitment and development ' 
parent and community involvement, planning, evaluation, and management and 
adrrnnistration. The background information component was inapproniate for 
rating purposes. '^'^ ^ 
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3. Relationship Between Guideline Adherence and Apparent Project 

T^^^e Pl^^ for relatinj^ guideline adherence to project success 
centered on measuring the degree of association between rating scores 
for project successfulness and rating scores for adherence to guide- 
lines by calculating correlation coefficients. This was accomplished 
by rank- ordering projects by total project success core and total 
guideline adherence score and calculating a Spearman Rank Correlation 
Coeffirit-nt:^ between the two sets of ranks and testing th^ null 
hypothesis that the two sets of scores were not 

associated and that the observed value of the obtained correlation 
coefficient differed from zero only by chance. The value of the 
obtained correlation coefficient was 0, ??• Testing the hypothesis 
that this value differed from zero only by chance led to its 
rejection at the ,01 leveL Thus, it was concluded thac there 
is a strong relationship between the two sets of scores (success- 
fulness and adherence to guidelines). As confirmation, we also 
found that 4 of the C projects identified as most successful were 
also identified as those which most adhered to guidelines. Further, 
all the projects identified as least suctessful were also identified 
as thosi* which least adhered to guidelines, 

*^ • Discuss ion of Guideline Adherence 

a. Analysis of Guideline Adherence Data 

By using da:a regarding guideline adherence within the seven 
project components and using "adherence to guidelines^' ratings 
as a basis, the study team isolated those guidelines to which the 
projects, as a group, most adhered. 

Instructional Component 

Approximately 7U percent of the projects met the criteria 
for the instructional program in that 'l^istruction in Bi^/^3C 
education classrooms includecl teaching other subjects *ropri- 
ate tc the grade level, in both languages.'' 



Xonnararnct ric Statistics for th.> iU-havioral SVu>n. .>s. 
McClrav.- Hill, Xt^w York, TTTiZ ' 
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Within "Language o£ Instruction, " the greatest project weakness 
was in "providing for increasing the instructional use of 
both languages for both groups in the same classroom. " 
Many projects did not teach the history and cultural heritage 
relevant to the ethnic background of the participants and/or 
at all grade levels. 

Materials Acquisition and Development Component 

Nearly half the projects rated scored low on "Acquisition 
and Development of Materials" and "Content and Availability 
of Materials. " The major deficiency seemed to be in the - 
acquisi»^ion and utilization of materials, especially Spanish 
materia s for classroom use. 

Staff Recruitment and Development Component 

While most, programs did provide oriertation, the guideline 
that all personnel receive a t horough orientation was not 
always complied with. Staff training bayond orientation/pre- 
servico was implemented only in about two- thirds of the 
projects. Training efforts included a wide range of activities. 
Some of these activities were supported by Title VII funds. 
Staff development plans also varied widely and the majority 
of projects did not perform adequately in this area. 

Parent and Community Involvement Component 

Most projects adhered to the requirement for forming an 
advisory group consisting of parent and community represen- 
tatives. However, many of the projects failed to assure that 
Advisory Groups function. 

Plannfng Component 

Needs wen- assessed by all but I projects. However, in many 
^ases quality in the assessment appeared lacking. Projects 
attempted to den.onstrate educational deficiencies through 
an assessment of needs. However, deficiencies were A\- 
defined or could not be alleviated through a bilingual educatioral 
program. It v/as found many projects did not investigate 
and document all the suggested areas. Where investigations 
were documented, ttie sources for the assessment were some- 
times not available. 
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Two-thirds of the projects complied with most of the guide- 
lines requiring '^BilinKual Education Plans." The remaining 
projects were found to be deficient in the areas of stipulating 
'^specific, achievable, long-range goals and objectives*" 

Evaluation Component 

The majority of projects adequately met the guideline 
criteria set for this component both overall and within each 
key element. A few projects showed weaknesses in the area 
o£ providing an evaluation plan that identifies the objectives 
of the evaluation effort; outlines the overall approach, and 
specifies the behavior to be measured. Several projects 
had deficiencies in the "Evaluation Process, " These projects 
generally failed to insure the reliability of the data collected 
in the evaluation process. Also, the evaluation process was 
not carried out by personnel trained and qualified. 

Management and Administration Component 

Several projects had difficulty in complying with the guideline 
suggesting "organizational structure should clarify responsibili- 
ties, avoid unnecessary overlapping of duties, enhance coordi- 
nation between working groups, and facilitate the ultimate 
absorption of project activities into the regular program of 
the school system." About one- half of all projects had 
difficulty in exercising authority commensurate with their 
responsibilities, 

^* Ich*ntification of I mportant Culcle linrs 

Inh<^rf*nt in thr analysis just described was an attempt to define 
which ijjuidf line o could, whi*n adhered to, point to project success 
and which i»uiclolin(*s, wlien not adhered to, resulted in failure, 
Tho critical question then, was: 

"Avi' th<M-n any guide* lines which, if not adhered to, will 
qeno rally identify an unsuccc^ssful project? Conversely, are 
tlu»ro any utiidr limvs which, when adher<»d to, assure project 
siu crss'-"* 
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The following are those guidelines which the data and the analysis 
made identified as those which discriminate between most and 
least successful projects. 

(1) Materials Acquisition and Development Component 

• Instructional materials for students should be acquired, 
adapted, and/or developed in all functional components 
as follows: 

Spanish and English language 

Culture and heritage of Spanish and English-speaking 
communities 



Other content areas (i.e., mathematics, science, etc. 

• Spanish/English language materials which evidence the 
following should be available in the classroom: 

The cultural and historical heritage of both the 
Spanish and English speaking children in the program. 

The various contributions of both the Spanish and 
English speaking communities to the history of the 
United States. 

Descriptions of the Spanish and English -speaking 
cultures as they presently exist, emphasizing a 
mixture of the two cultures in the United States. 

(2) Staff Recruitment and Development Comp onent 

• All project personnel should receive a thorough orientation 
to project plans and procedures. 

• Whonevor possible the principal and other school persomol 
should bo invited to participate in orientation. 
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(3 ) Planning Component 

• Parents, community Iradrrs and DL/BC education project 
personnel should be involved in planning the program. 

m The results of evaluation efforts should be used in devo lop- 
ing program plans. 

• The BL/BC education project staff should be knowledge- 
able of the program plan, 

• The local BL/BC education program should reflect the 
approved project plan, 

(4) Management and Administration Component 

• The project director and each staff member should be 
delegated the authority necessary to achieve project 
objectives, 

• Project work planning should involve tV.e entire staff, 

c. Other Conclusio ns 

We observe from the above that three major component areas are 
not included, i.e,. Instruction, Parent/Community Involvement 
and Evaluation, In attempting to discover the reasons for this 
lack of inclusiveness, ve determined that: 

• Both successful and unsuccessful projects did about 
equally well in adhering to Instruction component guide- 
lines, 

• All projects in the least successful group had many weak- 
nesses in Parent/Community Involvement, However, 
half the projects in the most successful group also 
t^viflonced the same weaknesses, . Further, about 70% of 
all projects had perforn^ance ratings less than satis- 
factory on each key element of this component. 

• In Evaluation most projects in the successful group met 
the guidelines; but so did more than half th<* projt^cts in 
the h'ast succ(^ssful group. 
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Thp above plus tho desiro to tost the hypothesis that the guidelines 
identified did not really discriminate between successful and 
unsuccessful projects, led us to the following: 

either the data gathered or the ratings given were 
significantly imprecise, or 

compliance with guidelines, while providing an adminis- 
trative base for bilingual education project approval and 
funding, do little to assure successful day-to-day 
nianagement and operation. 

We reviewed and tested the preciseness of the data gathered and the 
ratings given with the end res'iU that we assured and validated our 
findings as based on the data and as that data was operated on by 
our analysis technique. This led us to consider the adequacy of 
the implied, suggested, and legal requirement guideline statements 
used by field teams during the data gathering visitations and 
consequent process evaluation and rating. We noted the followiiig: 

• Guidelines, in general, support and direct the administrative 
functions of applying for funds, granting of funds and initial 
implementation of proposed project plans. They do not truly 
address the more operational or qualitative functions of day- 
to-day project management and control. 

• OE guidelines appear io have ILttl-i impact on project 
n>anagement and control. This is really the realm of LEA or 
::;tdte Education Administrators . Therefore, the guidelines, 
unless specifically mandated as requirements of law, are in 
reality suggi^stions which may or may not be implemented. 

• There is n.i true nianayement link between the Office of Educa- 
tion And lower level, local Title VII projects. 

Discussl' ^ -1 ot' Proititt Suc<:c.ss Data anci Successful Project Atlributes 

Overall projtM-t success scores having been assigned, the projects 
were r;.nl".!d, highest, lo lowest, based on the assigned score. A 
cunuculativf percent distribution of the number ot projects receiving 
• •ach success sc.'>re uas thca tabulated. Aa B5th percentile cut-off 
poial ".viS then uted to idttntity liiost? projects considered most 
suciesslul. biP' arly, those- projects which fell at or below the 
iSth perc«-ntilc v^cre ulontif ied as the least successful projects. 
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Six projects had a percentile rank of 8S or better; five projects 
had a percentile rank of 1 or U'sa. It was interesting to note 
that all 'most succeasful' projects had been in operation for at least 
three years. However, three of tlie five 'least successful' 
projects had also been in operation for over three years. 

Similar to 'project success,' hut usinj^ scores assigned in guide- 
line adherence scoring, the projects were rank-ordered from highest 
to lowest in order to identify those projects which most or 
least adhered to guidelines. This also resulted in six projects 
having a percentile rank of H5 or better and five projects i. 
percentile rank of 15 or lower. 



Having identified 'succcssfvil' and 'unsuccessful' protects, both 
overall and by component, the Bi./liC education study team was 
assigned the tatks of defining successful project attributes. This 
entailed a component by component analysis of each successful 
oroject narrative and questionnaire, synthesizing the information 
therein, correlating it with an evaluator's comments and impressiore, 
and recording those aspects of the component which were considered 
exemplary. This procedure was followed for each component and 
resulted in a listing of iZ-iO statements of exemplary attributes 
for each component. These statements were then further analyzed 
by the study team and a preliminary listing of attributes of auccess- 
ful projects were explicitly ddined. In addition, a judgemental order 
of importance or merit on a scale of 1-^ was assigned to each 
attribute, with ^ being the fiusl impcjriant and 1 being the least 
important. Following on Data Table II-Kl are the end results of 
the above task: a listing of successful project attributes. 



^ • ?. s ion of Ilypoihosis Analysis Data 

Hypothesis Analysis was added to the analysis plan in order to provide 
greater depth. It involved the independent postulation of hypotheses 
based on key factors considered critical to project success, the testing 
of these hypotheses, and ihe computation of correlation factors between 
the hypothesized factors, project success and guideline adherence. 
This was designed to provide additional data on the key g..ideline and 
success factors identified. 
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^* Analysis of Hypothesis Analysis Data 

Hypothesis analysis yielded sufficient data to test the degree 
of correlation between the ranking of project performance on the 
key hypothesis function for 18 hypotheses and project rankings 
for component success, guideline adherence and overall project 
success. The criterion used for rejecting or accepting each 
hypothesis was: 

"For a non- directional test, a spearman rank order correlation 
coefficient of 0.63 is required to reject the hypothesis (that the 
scores are unrelated) at the 0. 05 level. " 

The results of this analysis are summarized on Data Table 
II-E2. In general, the table shows that most hypotheses were 
accepted as they were highly correlated with the other factors. 

Conclusi ons from Hypothesis Analysis Data 

The three measures used to arrive at bilingual education project 
proficiency (guideline adherence ratings, project success rating 
and high correlation hypothesized factors) are highly interrelated 
and their results mutually supportive. The above is important 
as a reinforcement of the key factors, or success factors, 
isolated by our various analytic techniques. In general, each 
technique highlighted the same factors. Thus, the analytic support 
lends further credence to the factors isolated as being important 
to project success. 
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Hypothesis Analysis/Project Success Attribute - Comnarative Analy si. 

-ihe hypothesis analysis technique in most cases supported the 
siiccesslul project attributes identified on Data Table II-El. It also 
pr. yided some new and deeper insights into the key factors'in a 
p: eject's success. An examination of rank order correlation 
coefficients of the key factors identified by all techniques has led to 
the overall conclusion that the following factors are the most critical 
to a RL/BC project success in the order listed: 
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Hypothesis and Key Factors 
by Component _ 



HfcSULTHi OK M YMQI H hSU> ANALY i>IS 
DATA TaTju: iT- KZ 

AccepUfice of Hypothealt in t^rm* of: 



INSTRUCTION 

1* "Projects rAted at highly tuccpttfitl will InrllvliiuAllec 
instruction whpr#!V^r n(»c^»9«ry by ti»chnlquri iuch at U) 
•mall group Inttraction, fb) individual tutorlnt? by tfach^ra 
Aid#»t, or othi^rt, (c) uif of individual, tnlf. pacing intitpuc* 
tlonal Aids aueh as kits and automated trachim* tif^vxc^B which 
maM it pottlblc for th** Icarm-r to prnt^r^s^ at hia or h«»r own 
rate, and (d) §pl,'ctlnK mafpftalfl on th<! ba«i8 of intrrett and 
abilities of thf» individual trarner or •mall, homoKPn#ou« 
groupa of learn<»ra," 

2. "Projectt rated aa hltrhly iuccestful will (a) utiliie a 
wide variety of pcraonnel rr9n\ircr>9 other than rnfular 
teacheri on a systematic baais, and lb) utilize mich perionnel 
in a variety of ways (e.g., staff drvflopment, materials 
development and selection, assistance in classroom, etc," 

3. "Projects rated as nlKhlv succ.essfiil will utiliae system, 
atic assessment procedures an a frequent basis m ordrr to 
diagnose Irarnrr needs and monitor thp learnin« proceis. 

Such assptsmf nt procedurrs will Include (a) teacher *>r program 
constru.'cted tests measuring local curriculum objectives 
(partlci'.larly of th -i^i'.erion • refr rmced type), and lb) system* 
atic observation a . 9rd-kpeping on individual students by 
the teacher or aide. 



Compnnenf Component Overall 

Project Success Guideline Adherence Project Succei 



2/ 



If 



Yet 



Y<a 



2/ 



Yet 



2/ 



2/ 



1/ 



MATKRIALS ACQUISITION AND DEVELOPMENT 

4. "Projects rafd hi>;hly successful will use Ihi- following 
criteria ior thp selection of materials: 

al Materials should br^' relevant ipupils should identify with 
the -ontent of ma tp rials); 

b) Materials shouAd be appropriate for a^^p and grade IpvpI; 

c) Quatitv of lAn^uaAe should br high in both Spanish and 
English materials: 

d) Mati'rials should cover a wide range of difficulty; 

e) Materials should wp rplevant to project curriculum; 

f) Materials shoulci be rplrvant to educational npods of 
the pupils . " 

5. ' Tho mo»t successful proi*»cls wili ni-iVc regular u«p 
of au'^i visual aids. tThniqans, and materials, usin,i nfwly 
developed tccKn >logles as appropriate » " 

STAFF RrCRVlTMFNT AND DKVKI.OPMFNT 

6. Projects ratpil as highly successful 

a> will ri qu'*-!* toachnrs to hi- h .n^ual, or will prcvidr 
sufficient in-BPfvicp traininu to tcachera to achi< vr this goal; 

bi wiH select iniitrur.tionAl aid»'« prim.trily Irnrn the tarwet 
commur itv, arid ill provi»!e an f>ri*»n(Ation and^)r in»»*'rvu.i' 
training: proiTdm tu uu rt-aie n^ilU nen!. i\ to aniist t*-aLh»'ra 
and aid. •I in in»t r VIC !io'i.'\l are."* .\nti 

c ; Aill as^ ir*^ that teacher and tr.-\(hrr aide r ornprtr nr i*»s 
In m^tfirtionn! .^rr-ai ill b** mainUvn»-f! throtij:K An ont!nink» 
in»»ervice traitiinu procrarn. 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yps 



Yes 



Yes 



j/ The crit-ria for Aicrptan^,* of thr Hvp.>the m s ^\^y^'*'>Trr\Mii.n'< ~uU\ka*^ nKn^^^^^ iV, irniM. ..r'.t .it' 

0 , 0'- level . 

2/ Anorn.U.oH m thr dat.i U.r ^ pro-.^ts .ir-l inviffurnt 'Lit.i jr iurv.- ii. .is rorra.ih, d A.tJ. infMrrna' t. ..»,,e r-.it.. • . v„. k 
h'd 'It to « '.rj.Mii'if tJi.it th.-.r s^pi.th. ?*hri.||.l hr . . ,r! s i' r c"| a s ait.pl. i. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

DATA TAOL£; lUKi 

, . Acceptance ol Hypotheiig m ierm« of: 

Hypothesis and Key Factors 

by Com ponent Component Component Ovc-rall 

— Project Succpsi GuuioiinP ArihoP.nr ^ Project Succ 



Y«» Ye» 



PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMKNT 

7. "Tho most juccrtsful bilinj^ual .•ducation proinctw 
will have an ori^anizrd advisory «roup which: 

a) meets on a f*»gular basin, and Yes 

b) li mvolvpd in project act!viti.'» such as planning, 
program operations, and evaluation, 

8. "Projects rated most successful will develop and 
carry out plans for: 

a) parent and community resident participation in thp 
classroom; 

b) parent and community resident participation in 

^tracurriculum Ye« y^, Y„ 

c) Interaction hPtwcfrn project staff, teachers, parents, 
and community resideniii, ^ " 

9. "The most successful projrctg will have a drf iRnated 
community liaison person who actively vw,rks with parents 

and community tosUUums on proj,M:i related activities, and/ Yes 

or extracurricular attivitirf. ' No 

10. "The most successful projects will have formatly 
orKam^ied advisory committees who rate their involvement 

In the local DL/DC project as Important' or Most v^^ 

significant." Yea yes 

11. ' The most successful biliniMial oducatmn pro^wts will 

have thrir parent, r.ite their own involven.ent in th. project No 

•Highly or 'Most hifihly , • f J * rso jsjo 

PLANNING 

12. -Projects rate^l a. ht^-hly successful wtll have a.tir.s.ed 
and documented the need for biliimuai education m terms of: 

A) The specific ethnir and lan>;uAite ch.^ racte riatics of the 
target puptU; 

b) Student conip.'tencc in both lanijaMki,. s ; 

c) The ii.^ecific prc.h|..n^, related to lant'ua^ie and/or 
edu4 atiur.il deficion(. p- 

■^ H',v. a bil.n ..m! <-!uc .ition pr^/ram c ould nunmu/.. ur 
elmanati ifiontif.e.i d'- 1 ic n(. ifs . 

^du',UioraWv .nun) priP.-,p:.-, f„r ..r... an apprcMrh nr Y,.« 

method f.-,r teachin.. l>»Unu«Ml/hiLuliur.il . ducAtion ' '^'''^ 



Yes 



r.VAl.VA i rON 



I i. Thr -v.. I 



'It . 



A.il t:-, • f .,.1 . 

»' -t' . . .!' lit- ; • 



» » '1 ' ' »l . ( 5 , ..... I , K 



Yes Yes 



BEST COPY mum 



DATA TABLE II-£^ 



Hypothesis and Key Factors 
by Component 



MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

16. "Projecta rated as highly lucccssful will be organized 
•0 that strong participatory bonds ar<» pstabliahod b(?tween 
the local school district, tht* BL/DC education proj<»ct ataff, 
and the lu%;al community. Thia is generajly evidenced by: 

• Provisions having; br» n made for autonomy of action 
by the project staff but within the general rules and policies 
of the Khool district; 

• Duties and responsibiUttcs of each individual in the 
tnanagement chain being clearly and distinctly defined; 

• Responsibility for the project being assigned to its 
director only. " 

17. "A project rated as highly successful will have a 
realistic, well developed project work plan covering all 
major component areas, and will follow the actions 
spelled out in the plan. " 

18. "A project rated as highly successful will be led by 
a welUversed educational organisation manager who is; 

• A qualified educator/administrator; 

• Billngual/bicultural in the language and culture concerned; 

• Familiar with the community and th*» school district; 

• Sensitive to the need for good public relations. 



Acceptance of Hypothesis in terms of: 

Component Component Overall 

Project Success Guideline Adherence Projoct Succe^i 



Ves Yes Yes 



y if If 



V V 3/ 



3/ It was concluded th.it thr data avallahli- to test these hypotJirsis was not sufficient to use the data gpn^rated. Rath 
the study t«-fini concludod ihnt thn effects of liypoth.-sis 17 ^iml 18 wore f^lt moro in the programmatic components and 
indeed had significant rffert thi»re. Thvas, hypothesis 17 and 18 wr re accepted. 
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Instruction 



The critical factors for success in the instruction component 
are centered on staff capabilities and utilization and developing 
curriculum to meet individual student needs. The specific 
success factors which emerged in order of their importance 
were: 

• Itesign of a curriculum which develops language 
competency, academic skills, and cultural heritage. 
The approach to each should include: 

- xSpanish and English being taught as a first or 
second language according to each student's need. 

- The initial teaching of one or more academic subjects 
in th'* student's dominant language. 

- The provision of experiences which develop the 
student's cultural awareness. 

• The use of individualized or small group instruction. 

• The systematic use of non-teaching personnel in a 
wide variety of ways. 

• The use of aides as instructional assistants rather 
than as classroom helpers. 

• The frequent use of systenimatic student assessment 
procedures to diagnose learner needs and monitor 
the learning process. 

Materials Acc^uisition and Development 

The Cx-itical factors in this component area were the availability, 
relevance and appropriateiiess of materials. In order of their 
importance, the factors which were identifed were: 

• The ready availability of materials to students and 
teachers. 

• The uje of specific criteria to guide the selection and 
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development of materials which include: 

- relevance 

- age and grade level appropriateness 
« a wide range of difficulty 

• direct relevance to the curriculum and instructional 
model 

the inclusion of cultural factors. 

• The regular use of audio-visual materials and other 
learning technology. 

• The involvement of staff, parents and community in 
the selection and development of materials. 

• The use of a second language coordinator who assumes 
acquisition and development of second language 
materials. 

c. Staff Recruitment and Development 

The key factors in this component are centered on staff 
language skills, ability to relate to the target population and 
the need for continous staff training. The critical factors 
identified in order of their importance were: 

• That all staff- directors, teachers and aides be bilingual 
and able to relate to the target community. 

• That instructional staff have specialized training in 
ESL and SSL tearhing methods. 

m That all staff, but particularly aides, be representative 
of the target community. 

• That continuous mandatory in-service staff training 
is provided. 

• That all staff receive pre- service orientation to the 
project. 
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d. Parent and Community Involvement 

The critical factors which emerged for this component centered 
on the need for an active advisory group and active involve- 
ment. The specific factors identified and their order of 
importance were: 

• The active involvement of an organized advisory group 
which is representative of parents, staff and community. 

• The systematic involvement of the parents and com- 
munity in both classroom and extra-curricular activities. 

• The use of a community liaison staff person to stimulate 
and assist in involvement. 

e. Planning 

The critical factors for this component centered on planning 
as a problem solving effort which involves all concerned. 
The specific factors identifed in order of their importance 
were: 

• That the plan assesses and documents program needs 
including; pupil characteristics, student language 
competence and student deficiencies. 

• That the plan clearly identifies how the program will 
resolve problems and measure program results. 

o That educationally sound principles are the basis for 
choosing the program approach and methods. 

• That the plan is a written document which guides 
project activ^ities. 

(. Evaluation 

The i riticaJ factors Lduntifiod for the evaluation component 
c centered on tht? ncu»d for a systematic evaluation process which 
is an integral part of project planning and management* The 
specific factors wliii h eniorgud in order of their importance 
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were: 

• The evaluation effort is guided by a plan which 
systematically measures project progress towajd 
objectives and is used by project staff* 

• The evaluation effort regularly assesses student cut- 
comes using standardii^ed tests* 

• That evaluation efforts are part of the project manage- 
ment system, 

• That evaluation staff are appropriately * rained and 
qualified. 

Management and Administration 

The critical factors identified for this component stress in.u) . w 
A-nent, leadership and organization rather than day- to- clay 
administration. In order of their importance, the fa< lot ^ 
which emerged were: 

• That the project director be an experienced educational 
manager who is bilingual and able to work with the 
community. 

• That the project director have responsibility and 
authority over all project functions and staff and that 
all staff functions are clearly defined. 

• That the project and its staff are an integral part of 
the school system. 

• That the project develops and follows a work plan 
detailing activities over time. 

The critical factors in project success which emerged from 
this study overwhelmingly stress Implementation skills. The 
ability to translate ideas into actions, to inake things happen 
for the students, was the most strilcing characteristic of the 
more successful projects. The listing above is a distillation 
of the factors involved. It is suj?q;ested that it be used as a 
guide to setting priorities and tak .ig action. 
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8t Other Conclusions 

The project study team also developed a series o£ conclusions which 
combined insight, experience, observation and empirical data. These , 
conciasions clearly cannot be totally supported tmpirically. However^ 
the study team belives t^ietn to be accurate and tc also provide 
an effective, albeit subjective, summary of its overall conclusions. 

a. The Title VII program is quite young. Bilingual education is 
also an area of few educational traditions in which little 
research has been accomplished. In addition, bilingual 
education places much more severe demands on the school 
system than any other similar effort, i.e., the need for bilingual- 
ism, biculturalism, new teaching techniques, new materials, 
curricula, etc. Despite all this, and in only four years, the 
program has made an impressive start. While we werr^ able 

to gather little or no empirical data on these points, judgement 
strongly suggests that children are being reached and that 
many of the program objectives are being achieved. 

b. BL/BC education projects have opened new vistas of cultural 
pluralism and are making a contribution to well-rounded education 
programfj. The study team found that the projects are impacting 
positively. Teachers have been forced, due to the lack of teaching 
tools, to be both rreavive and innovative in their approach to 
teaching and materials development. Positive effects have also 
been felt in the regular school program where adaptations have 
had to take place to provi<^ie for BL/BC education program 
adoption. 

c. One might ask, '*Why has the Titl*^ VII program made an impressive 
start? The study team believed the answer is both human and 
philosophical. It is human in that the people who ^taff the projects 
do sc with a large measure of commitment, hard v/ork and zeal 
which has managed to overconii* the obstacles faced, including the 
lack of key skills and facilities. It is philosophical in that it 
appears BL-/BC education is an idea whoso time has come. Almost 
without exception we found parents, teacliers, staff. , , and even 
children, excited about bilingual/biculiural education. 
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One might also ask, "What has been the role of the Title VII 
guidelines in promoting this positive impact?" It was the study 
team's view that guidelines have played a generally neutral 
role in achieving project success. We found, again generally, 
that where projects viewed the guidelines as a starting point . , . 
or as a set of broad parameters . . . for operation, they tended 
to score high in their rankings af- to project success. Where 
projects rigidly conformed to the letter of the guidelines 
without a true validation of their specific application and purpose^ 
and pursued these guidelines as ends in themselves, the projects 
generally scored low in success rankingj. This, o£ course, 
directly relates to the point made in the above paragraph with 
regards to the types of people staffing the projects. We concluk 
from this that the guidelines probably have their major focus 
in procedural and administrative concerns and products, i.e., 
a plan, an evaluation report, a needs assessment, etc., 
rather than emphasizing process and utilization factors, i.e., 
implementing and using the plan, planning and evaluation, 
making a quality needs assessment, etc. Thus, we believe 
that if there is to be a uniformly high level of success in the 
average BL/BC education project, the guidelines must demand 
and motivate aU projects to perform creatively and in complete 
regards to local needs. This will require that the guidelines 
have a clear emphasis on process and implementation factors 
in addition to the product emphasis already therein. 

The critical factors in project success which emerged from 
this study overwhelmingly stress implementation skills. The 
ability to translate ideas into actions, to make things happen 
for the students was the most striking characterisitc of the 
more successful projects. 
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.III. RECOMMENDATIONS 



Tht* Bilingual Education Act provides for the full educational development of 
children who, though capable of corrimunirating through and understanding a second 
language, have littlr or no proficiency in English. Authorities believe that the 
failure of our schools to educate non-English speaking students is eviJenced by 
under-achievement, lack of motivation and high school drop out rates. Bilingual 
education attempts to attack thes'? effects and directs energy towards; developing 
the innate capabilities and potential of non-English speaking children by: 

• Teaching the concepts that initiate the child into the school environment 
in the language ne specks at home. . .his dominant language. 

• Developing language skills first in the child's dominart language and 
concurrently, attempting to develop English language skills. 

• Teaching subject matter, and its related concepts first in the child's 
dominant language and concurrently, teaching these same subjects in 
English. 

• Assuring that the curriculum used includes materials specifically design- 
ed to develop a positive identity with the child's culture, his self assur- 
ance and his confidence. 

The recommendations that follow flow from both the empirical data gathered durinfi 
the course of the study and the many observations, judgemerts and conclusions 
which the study team was required to make. They address the strengthening of the 
administrative, management and fiscal functions inherent in guiding, controlling 
and directing such a program and are organized in five basic categories; 

• Rocommcndations for Future Research or Study cticns 

• Recommendations Impacting on United States Oifice of Eaucatiou National 
Policy 

• Rpoommendations >in Definitions of lUlingual Education Terminology 

• Recommendations Concerning Title VII Project Op^^ rations 

• P^con^niendations Directed Towards Enhancing Project Support 
A . _Ro com mo mla tionrf for Future Research or Study A c tions 

Tho field and research work unde- taken in this study -.ve.e limited to the 
Catherine of data on and evaluating the impact of Title VII program input 
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and process variables. Nevertheless, the study team, both as a result 
of its obser\ations and its analysis of the empirical data gather€,d, con- 
clu^-^ed that Title VII projects are causing significant institutional change 
at the local level of school systems and communities. These changes are 
apparently just begiiming to be felt. Further, while we were able to 
gather little or no data on the program *s impact on children, academic 
curricula or achievement of stated objectives, our judgeme :t strongly 
suggests that children are being reached and that many of the program^s 
objectives are being me'j. The study team seT:fi the program as having 
made a significant impact on children, schools ar.d communities. But, it 
was not within the scope of this study to determine thi^ nature, and 
particularly the quality of the effect of bilingual education programs on the 
school systems and the communities of which they are a part. Most 
importantly, the study has not measured the causal effects of the Title 
VII program, and the program^s qualitative effects on the children in the 
program. 

Since the true worth ci any program is measured only by the progress it 
makes towards the achievement of its goals and objectives, and since the 
task of measuring this progress has not as yet been undertaken in the 
TitV Vn Program, a real requirement exists for the design and imple- 
mentation of a study which attempts to put into perspective the '^output^' 
achievements of the program, 

USOE should take timely ac'ion to undertake such a follow-up study. The 
results reported in this present study, as contained in this Report, she aid 
serve as the basic foundation for the follow-up effort. The research 
design shouJc? address the goal of identifying the impact Title VII projects 
are having on students, institutions and communities. Such a Btudy, if 
properly planned and designed, should provide an accurate validation 
assessment of the worth of bilingual education programs in terms of 
whether they are a) easing the target children's transition from a si^cond 
language hom3 enviionment to an English language school environment, 
b) increasing and enriching their educational opportunitieis, and cj pro- 
moting empathy and understanding for multiple cultures, 

B. Recommendations Impacting on Unitedotates Office oi Education National Policy 

1. With few exceptions the projects studied implemented bilingual education 
programs which were more characteristic of ^^transfer'* tlian of '^main- 
t^nanro" nr ''enrichment" programs. Since the type of program imple- 
m^^ntPd affects both the scope of the program and itslong range plans and 
objectives, and since so many LEAs are currently trying to definitize 
their plans for continuing, expandmg or curtailing bilingual education it 
appears appropriate for USOE to study the reed and, from a policy point 
of vio.v, determine whether it will require that a transit r or maintenance 
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type program be implemented or, whether the type of program to be 
implemented will bo optional, at the discretion of the LEA» As pilol 
bilingual education programs, the currently operating local projects were 
given the option of implementing any program which gave a measure of 
promise for success. This policy has permitted LEAs, schools and 
commur4ities to tailor their programs to fit their own capabilities, 
facilities and inclinations • The result of the policy has been a variety of 
models which should now be evaluated for their acceptibility in the 
community and in the school systems of which they are a part. 

In view of the apparent success the Title VII program has achieved and the 
acceptance with which it is currently being implemented, it would aptjear 
that mce standard and permanent models for operation should now be 
selected. Once decisions are made, action shou:d be takexi to change 
national guidelines to reflect the mandate for the type of program recom- 
mended or, if optional, to 'Enunciate different guidelines for each type of 
program which may be funded. 



The 34 projects studied hired a total of 510 classroom ceachers. 
On the average, 370 or 73%, were qualified to teach in the target 
language. Two hundred and nineteen of 410 aides were similarly 
qualified. Impressive as these figures are, they fail to reflect 
the fact that policies and/or regulations for qualifying BL/BC 
education staff members are not standard nor are qualification pre- 
requisiteij generally defined. The Office of Education should take 
action, as m*cessary, to i-stablish a standard set of minimal prerequisites 
for qualification, by specialty, of BL/BC education project staff members. 
This recommendation compl^^me nts and supports the recommendations 
concerning definition of common terminology that will be made below in 
paragraph III C, and should be considered jointly with the deliberations 
I e suiting from attempts to define and clarify bilineual education commonly 
used terms. Once established, these prereauisites should be used to 
guide the development of bilingual education teacher training curricula and 
the certification of bilingual teachers and instructional aides. 

'JSOE shoulr^ review its national policy on staff development and teacher 
training, addressing long-range solutions to the shortage of qualified 
bilingual/bicultural teachers. This long-range policy in no way should 
detract from the short-term actions being taken by USOE and local pro- 
jects lo fill the tt^acher vacuum now prevalent. 

The policy should have Kvo thrusts, one national, one local. Nationally, 
policy shouhl conside?* encouraging universities and colleges to develop 
anrl/':r expand their programs, curricula and staffs in bilingual education. 
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In short, institutions of higher learning, through encouragement and 
funding by USOE, should gear up to train teachers, curriculum specialists 
and other bilingual staff administrative personnel for local school systems. 
Few universities and colleges are now involved in such programs to 
supply current--let alone future --demand. 

The second thrust should be at the local level. The USOE should consider 
funding local education agencies to ?n turn offer incentives, i.e. , merit 
increases and/or scholarships to bilingual education teachers and admin- 
istrative personnel to attend institutions of higher learning, augmenting 
their education, and further specializing in bilingual education, 

4, Generally, each Title VII project studied /as organized to function witliin 
the existing school system and organizational structure (see Figure II- 
Bl), We found that key SL/BC education project positions usually tended 
to duplicate positions which already existed in the school, iee,. Project 
Director vs. School Principal, BL/BC Curriculum Specialist vs Regular 
Curriculum Specialist, BL/BC Education Liaison Worker vs. Regular 
School Liaison Worker. This apparent duplication appeared to have the 
effect of prolonging the period of time necessary to integrate 
bilingual education into the regular school system. On occasioni the 
polarization appeared to be generating vested interests in maintaining 
the status quo even though LEAs were diligently addressing problems 
related to transfering program funding support from Federal to state or 
local agencies. 

USOE should develop and implement a program specifically designed to 
expedite the integration of bilingual programs into the regular school 
system with minimum impact on the progress currently being made. 
Concurrent objectives of this program should be: 

• Minimizing or eliminating duplicating functional positions. 

• Assuring economical and effective integrated operations. 

• Strengthening SEA management of bilingual programs. 

• Eliminating polarization v^ithin school elements. 

Close consultation and coordination with State Title VII and /or Federal 
Program Coordinators should be maintained in deliberations imple- 
mented as a result of tnis recommendation. 

Evaluation and assessment instruments to measure BL/BC education 
student gains In the affective domain do not exist. They need to be 
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developed. Though most projects have evaluation plans for the instruc- 
tional component as required by Title VII guidelines, nearly all projects 
are experiencing extreme difficulty in defining the validity and reliability 
of these instruments. In researching the tasks currently assigned to 
Special Projects, we find that the task of developing these instruments is 
assigned. However, little progress is being made. USO^ should take 
action as necessary to assure the timely development of evaluation 
instruments which effectively and reliably measure a child* s progress in 
bilingual education. 

6. In general. Title VII Program guidelines tend to address the direct 
administrative fvmctions of developing acceptable project proposals, 
initiating grant requests, and implementing projects after approval. They 
provide little or no guidance in, or make any demands for efficient day to 
day project operations. This probably reflects the policy demands that 
make necessary USOE disengagertiOnt from the management aspects of 
local projects. The implementation of a USOE disengagement policy in 
day-to-day management of bilingual projects at the local level, coupled with 
^he apparently passive management role of SEAs and the newness of BL/ 
BC education experience at LEAs, have combined to leave a significant 
management void at the local level. In effect local management has been 
polarized into that which directs school activities not inclusive of 
bilingual programs and that which directs bilingual programs. A strong 
management link needs to be established between USOE, SEAs and LEAs 
so that local mi nagement can be aided in resolving the wealth of problems 
faced in day to day BL/BC educational project operations and to insure 
local project accountability for its successes or failures. 

USOE should, in conjunction with SEAs and LEAs, develop guidelines 
which address these factors and provide both guidance to and control of 
local management in its efforts to evolve successful BL/BC educational 
project operations. These guidelines should have significant impact on 
the ease with which projects are integrated into regular school systems, 
and the effective achievement of bilingual program goals and objectives. 
An interesting innnovation which could be adopted to enhance guideline 
effectiveness would bo to accompany each guideline enunciated with a st-t 
of objectives which would clearly and concisely ir.entify the purpose for 
which the guideline has been promulgated. For example, some objectives 
for the Needs Assessment guideline could be as follows: 

• Provide iho most realistic basis for planning, and not for Justifying 
a bilingual education project, 

• Define the weaknesses which the local bilingual program must 
afldre ss . 
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• Provide a recurring technique for evaluating needs so that 
bilingual education programs can be upgraded to address more 
current needse 

7. Though individual Special Projects are addressing their assigned tasks in 
the most efficient manner possible, in most cases task accomplishment 
appears uncoordinated both nationally in terms of need and within Title 
VII projects to eliminate duplication of efforts. As a result, efficient, 
timely and need-oriented task accomplishment suffers. In many cases 
materials are being developed for development's sake. USOE should take 
action as necessary to develop management, coordination, control and 
accountability mechanisms which direct planning, guide management and 
control operations within ijpecial Projects. If these projects are to 
address the needs of serving BL/BC educational projects nationally, a 
strong management and direction linK must be established which assures 
Special Project responsiveness to the many support requirements of Title 
VII educational programs in a timely and well coordinated manner* 

Conversely, educational projects should concentrate on use and assess- 
ment of materials rather than on their development. A few of the many 
considerations that need to be addressed are: 

• Elimination of duplication in the development or acquisition of 
mate rials. 

• Assuring that materials acquired are relevant and useful, 

• Assuring that dissemination procedures are developed and used. 

• Adhering to development schedules. 

• Giving emphasis to the national scope of Special Project operations 
and eliminating local cr regional emphasis. 

• Low cost or no cost dissemination of multiple copies of desired 
materials, as necessary. 

C. Recommendations on Definition of Bilingual Education Terminology 

During the course of this study significant variations in the meaning given to 
terms used as a '.c^sis for identifying BL/BC education needs and for develop- 
ing bilingual education project plans were found. For example; 

• Bilinguahsm was defined at one extreme as th^ capability to function 
equally well, in English plus another language, under any and all 
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circumstances. At the other extreme, bilingualism was defined as the 
capability to teach the numbering system in another language (that ls> the 
ability to count to one hundred in Spanish). 

• Langtaage dominance at one extreme was determined solely by the fact 
that a student had a Spanish surname. At the other extreme language 
dominance was determined through elaborate and questionably valid, 
locally produced, test instruments and schemes. 

• ^*Targf>t Students^^ at one extreme, were defined as students coming from 
families whose income was below the $3, 000 per year level. At the other 
extreme target pupils were defined as any pupil attending a school having 
a bilingual education program. 

The impact that lack of standard definition for these terms can hav^i on 
bilingual education nationally is obvious. Not only can the primary goals of 
the program be negated, but the empa+'hy and enthusiasm with which projects 
are received in local i^ommunities can be severly affected. USOE should take 
expeditious action to develop standard definitions for commonly used bilingual 
education terms. Once developed and accepted, the definicions should be 
disseminated and made rnandatory for use in planning and operating a bilingual 
education program. The task should include, but not be limited to the 
following : 

• Bilingualism: both in terms of what it is and functional ability involved. 

• Target Population: Target Community and Target Students: Currently 
these terms are being used to denote all or selected children, in a school 
or a group of schools, in a school district, an LEA, a county or a State. 

• Bilingual /Bicultural Education Teacher: both in terms of functions per- 
formed and qualifications they must minimally possess. 

• BL/BC Instructional Assistants: 

• Culture, Bicultural and Heritage 

• Dominant Language 

• Bilingual Program 

• Others, as Necessary 
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^« Recommendations Concerning Title VII Project Operations 



1. Tools must be developed which adequately assess "functional bilingualian' 
and "languate dominance". These tools, in conjunction with the defini- 
tions developed as a result of tl ? actions recommended in paragraph 

III C, above, will allow more effective selection of bilingual education 
teachers and aides and provide the means for placing bilingual education 
Scudents at appropriate grade levels. Both of these functions are 
currently being accomplished rather haphazardly and without rationale. 
USOE should implement timely and forceful action to develop these tools 
with primary emphasis being placed on assessing the bilingual capa- 
bilities of students and diagnosing deficiencies in their language skills. 

2. The materials development function appears to be suffering from a "let's 
do it ourselves" or "let's rediscover the wheel" syndrome. All projects 
studied were significantly involved in developing materials to meet their 
needs. The duplication taking place in the manner which materials are 
currently being produced could well be minimized or eliminated with a 
significant positive impact in project efficiency nationally. In address- 
ing the recommendation made in paragraph III-B7, above, USOE should 
also consider the need for a well defined guideline which puts reasonable 
constraints on the materials development efforts of BL/BC education projects 
andr»cimizes the develv-pment efforts of Special Projects which have the 
responsibility to develop materials on a national basis for all BL/BC 
education projects. It follows that Special Projects must be provided the 
necessary resources to address these tasks efficiently and expediently. 
The need for managing and controlling the materials development effort 

is indeed real! In its deliberations USOE should also attempt to assure 
that State Educational Agency or Local Educational Agency procurement 
practices do not negate Special Project material development efforts or 
BL/BC educational project efforts to acquire the most acceptable 
materials available to accomplishment of their goals, 

3. Advisory Groups - or Committees - provide a means of contact between 
BL/BC educational project schools and the so called "target community". 
However, these groups only play a perfunctory role in the functioning of 
the local Title VII program. Reaction to the formation of these groups 
ranged from active encouragement and desire to increase participation 
and effectiveness to the view that they are an administrative and/or legal 
requirement which though honored, should not require any true involve- 
ment in the planning or implementation of the program. In view of the 
abovo, USOE Title VII guidelines should be modified to encourage 
Advisory Group involvement in the functioning of Title VU projects but 
only if their role is to be active, constructive and functional. Advisory 
Groups should howover always serve as informational forums for the 
community. 
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Employment of parents from the primary target population in planning 
for, instructing in, or administering local Title VII projects provides 
models which tend to reinforce non-English speaking students' self- 
esteem and self-concept. USOE guid'^lines for parent participation in 
BL/BC educational programs should be strengthened with the goal of 
soliciting greater parent participation in bilingual program activities but 
only in meaningful and non-menial tasks. 

Recommendations to Enhance Local Title VII Project Support 

Often, assessment of needs for bilingual education programs were made 
by simply following the Title VII program needs assessment guidelines 
somewhat perfunctorily. This was particularly true if old reports or 
surveys were available for use as documentation. At a minimum, it is 
recommended that project needs assessments document information in 
the following areas; 

• Numbers and location of children whose dominant language was not 
English; 

• Evidence concerning linguistic competence of the target population; 

• Evidence of the target population's educational needs not being 
met; and 

• Evidence concerning socio-eonomic levels of the target community. 

The* problem is not only that the assessment of need is inadequate, but 
that the actions resulting therefrom, i.e., the program plan, are formu- 
lated on delta svhich does not allosv much more than a generalized defini- 
tion of the propram necessary to correct deficiencies. BL/BC educa- 
tional needs, as assessed by local educational agencies and their staffs, 
should be reviesved and validated prior to funding any grant proposal. 
This r(»s'iew and validation should be accomplished as .;n in-hou&e Title 
VII Program Office function and should include a consideration of the size 
of program to be implemented and its potential positive effect on the 
df ficiencios or problems defined. 

Local flrvolopment of a BL/BC instructional staff promises to be the only 
rational moans available* for alleviating the current shortage of qualified 
toacl)ors. Projncts lacked the capability, initiative or motivation to 
rlf»v«-l()p a svpU defined staff development plan geared to minimizing - or 
^eliminating • weaknesses in the instructional staff. This was so even 
OiouL'h almost all projocts had records attesting to the training or lack 
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thereof - each member had received in this particular field! Reaction to 
staff training needs ranged from complete neglect to providing a summer 
sabbatical training, partially at Title VII expense, at universities in 
Mexico City, Mexico. USOE should take action to assure the timely 
implementation of reasonable staff training programs. As noted in 
III-B3 above, funds rhould be earmarked for this purpose and ccnskferable 
flexibility provided in the manner in which the funds may be used. Staff 
training programs when approved and funded should be monitored to 
assure timely achievement of training pro^^ram goals. Numerous models 
are available for the development of feasable training programs. This 
may range from a strong in-house BL/BC education project staff train- 
ing program to the provision of funds, materials and time for attendance 
at formal post-graduate or undergraduate courses at universities or other 
institutions (thus dovetailing with our recommendation in III-B3, The 
key however should be timeliness and a strong, well managed effort, 

Cc^mmunity support for BL/BC education programs must be obtained and 
maintained. Wo found that the most successful projects tended tu develop 
an Advisory Committee composed of parents, project staff members and 
other members of the community at large. As such, these committees 
provided advice in numerous BL/BC education areas of interest, I, if; 
important that this type of commvmity involvement and support be 
achieved and broadened to include: 

• Periodic briefings of the community at large, by Advisory Coni- 
mittee members stouki be made to keep the community advised on 
prof^ress airl to solicit total caiiiiumlty support lor the paogram. It is 
important that the community view and support bilingual education 
as a meaningful part of the total school curriculum rather than a 
compensatory educational program aimed solely at the ''have-nots", 
T!L/BC education projects should strive to obtain support from: 



Civic Clubs 

Ethnic Organizations 

Local Government Organizations 

Foundations 

Academic Institutions 

City Administrations 
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§ Funding and/or in-kind contributions to bilingual education projects 
to help broaden their in-service training programs for teachers and 
aides, cultural field trips for students and staff, specialized train- 
ing in other - perhaps foreign - environments as appropriate . etc. 

• While community ethnic organizations and groups have provided 
support to Title VII projects during the start-up phase, their 
support has tended to wane after project implementation. It is 
important that this support be continued throughout the life of the 
project. 

Support from state level agencies Is imperative for bilingual education 
program success. This support must take many forms if these programs 
are to survive when federal funding phase -out occurs. Bilingual educa- 
tion programs must be recognized as effective educational techniques 
which have positive impact on the school population served. The state 
agencies can most effectively convey this message throughovit the state 
educational systems. Further, the states must ensure that integration of 
bilingual education programs into local school systems are timely 
and efficient. They should encourage a broad cross- section of state 
and community svipport, and they should ensure adequate state funding 
for these programs on a long-term basis. They should also ensure that 
these programs have strong supervision and technical assistance support 
rcfioirces on which they can draw, as needed. The state can further 
provide assistance in: 

• Guidance in teacher trainings 

• Guidance in curriculum development. 

• Sponsorship of statewide workshops. 

• Development and sponsorship of more valid and reliable 
measurement and evaluation instruments. 

• Expansion of the current BL/BC education programs to other school 
systems and grade levels. 
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1. INSTRUCTION TO THE BILIN GUAL/B ICU LTUR AL EDUCATION 
STUDY PROJECT 



Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) provides 
for Federal support of bilingual education programs in our nation's schools. 
When ESEA was signed into law in 1968, bilingual education (the use of a 
child's iiome langu.ige to teach him basic skills while he learns English) 
was a novel and innovative idea. In fact, at the time the Act was passed, 
some states had laws prohibiting instruction in a language other than 
English in their schools. Given this situation, it was not surprising to 
discover that when tlxj first local Title VII projects were funded in 1^69 
difficulty was encountered in locating bilingual teachers who could teach 
curriculum content areas in languages other than English and in obtaining 
bilingLol educational materials^ Difficulty was also experienced in finding 
infonnatvon about suitable instructional approaches or strategies for bilin- 
gual education. 

In 1969, due to its innovative nature, the Title VII BiJ'ngUril Education 
Program was relatively small. At that time it was primarily concentra- 
ting on development and demonstration of bilingual/bicultural (BL/DC) 
education techniques rather thaji the provision of comprehensive services 
to children. Local projects were funded with the goal of developing 
educational materinl.s, dcvclopinr; teaching methodologies, and developing 
methods for teacher recruitment and training. 

In the ensuing years, tlic bilingual education program has developed con- 
eiderablo enthusiasm, and it is expected that the program will expand to 
serve a larger proportion of the target population. In order to plan for 
this expansion, the U.S. Office of Education found it necessary to develop 
data describing the current status of the bilingual education program, the 
extent to which the material and teacher shortages have been overcome, 
the instructional strategies and methodologies most suited to the program, 
etc. As a result, a study was planned focusing on what is being done and 
to what extent the pro^^ram is following the patterns and guidelines around 
which it was designed. This report presents the findings and conclusions 
of this study. 

A. Objectives of the Stud y 

This study is best doscribod ad an exploratory effort geared to provide 
planning data as well as the data necessary lor the design of future 
studies and evaluations of the impact of bilingual education efforts on 
target Rroups. Accordinj^ly, the specific objectives of this study 
effort were defined as fol.^uws: 
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m To describe^ in detaili a sample of bilingual education projects 
in terms of input and process information; 

• To identify those projects which appear to be successful and to 
compile a list of attributes of successful projects; 

• To determine the extent to which projects adhere to guideline, 
regulations and suggestions, and to relate adherence to guide** 
lines to apparent project successfulnesa; 

• To analyze the appropriateness of four "special projects with 
a national focus to determine the extent to which local projects 
use (or need and plan to use, in the case of those with unfin- 
ished products) the products or services of these "projects"; 

• To determine the impact of recent U*S* Office of Education 
policy decisions* 

In addressing these objectives, a study approach was developed which 
involved the review of available project documents and the conduct of 
on-site visits to projects with attendant personal interviews of project 
staff • A handbook, "The Handbook for the Spanish Bilingual/ Bicul- 
tural Study Project", was developed to aid in the collection of the data. 
This handbook organized the collection of data into eight major per- 
formance areas or components which reflected the major emphasis 
of the bilingual program. These components are: 



Background Information 



Instruction 



Materials Acquisition and Development 
Staff Recruitment and Development 
Parent and Co'iimunity Involvement 



Program Planning 



Program Evaluation 



Project Management and Administration 
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B. Selection of thu Prnje^rii Snp-iplQ 

\VTien this study was initiated, 213 bilingual projects serving 24 
different language groups were being funded. Approximately 170, 
or 80 percent of the projects, were directed at Spanish-speaking 
children* Because Spanish language projects constituted such a 
large percentage of the total number of projects, and because of 
the complexities that would be involved in studying the whole range 
of projects, it was decided to limit the projects to be studied to 
those serving Spanish-speaking students. Likewise, it was also 
decided to limit the projects to be studied to those serving at least 
two of the lower grades (kindergai^ten through grade 3). as this 
was whore the largest number of projects was concentrated, Thit: 
means that projects were included in the sampling universe only if 
the projects served two or more of grades k, 1, 2, and 3. If a 
project served, for example, only grade 3, it was not included. 
These constraints reduced the possible sampling universe of projects 
from 213 to 150. From this universe, a stratified random sample of 
projects was drawn according to the following procedures: 

1. The 150 projects were divided into three strata based on the 
ethnic groups served (Mexican American, Puerto Rican, and 
Otiior vSpctAxibh), Thu.oL/.i: ui' the LuLal Sctinplc WuvJ Uicn iixcd at 
34. It was determined that a sample of this siz'.j would insure 
that the estimated sample mean would fall within .33 s'i;:.-.ridard 
deviations of tl^e true mean 95 percent of the time. It might 
have been desirable to study all projects, but this was not pos- 
sible given the constraints of time and money« A sample size 
of 34 was chosen as a good compromise. To insure that each 
stratum received the same weight in the sannplc as tn the popu- 
Jation studied, the total iiumber of projects to be included in tho 
sample frotu each stratum was chosen proportionally to the 
stratum's total size* Th() strata and the number of projects 
which fall into each grouping are shown in Data Table I-Bl. 
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DATA TABLE I-Bl 
NUMBER OF PROJECTS IN UNIVERSE AND IN SAMPLE BY STRATA 



Strata 


u niv" A s e 


Ik/ AW 


Mexican American 


99 


23 


Puerto Rican 


26 


6 

i 


Other Spanish 


25 


5 


TOTAL, 


150 


34 
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2» Thus, sampling proportionally from each strata, 23 projects 
were randomly selected from the Mexican American group, 
six were randomly selected from the Puerto Hican group, and 
five were randomly selected from the Other Spanish group* 

C • O rg anization and Us e of Nati onal Advisory Committee 

To assist in each phase of this study, a group of professionals with 
wide experience in bilingual/bicultural education was organized as 
a National Advisory Committee, Meetings with the commitee were 
scheduled at pre-planned stages of the project, at which time com- 
mittee members assisted the project staff by: 



• Providing insights into the monitoring of Title VII projects; 

• Giving advice on the development of data -gathering instruments 
to be used during local project site visitations; 

• Giving advice on the content and lormat of final study reports; and 

• Reviewing and critiquing the tabulations, •vrittcn narratives, 
and other products^ 
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Included as members of the Advisory Committee were the following: 

Dr. Gilbert Martinez State of California Title VII 

Coordinator 

Dr. (Sister) Maria Goretti State of New York Assistant 

Title VII Coordinator 

Dr. Kodney Skagur. Kvaluation Specialist, Center 

for Evaluation, UCLA, 
Los Angele^^ California 

Mr. Alcjo Salinas • . o Title VII Project Director, 

San Juan, Texas 

Mr. Ralph Kobiuotte Title VII Support Service 

Center Director^ Miami, 
Florida 

Dr. fuloanor TIiotiI.s ..•»•.• « Director, Heading Contev, 

Marysvtllc Joint Unified 
School District, 
Marys V Lllu, Cu.UIori;iu 

D . Flo Irl _0 ju\r til rons 

1 • D' 't.i^ Ci ) Uoct L<ri_ JnsjLj\v.m V'nLy 

Thii 1 (andboolv for the Si)ani:?h liL/BC Study Project, developed to 
uaUun' and r<u:ot'cl Informal Lon on tlio saaiple i>roji;cts, was usod 
tf) ;:itlw)r data un the eij^Jit component areas prr^viously disc\ijsed« 
U.'la v/orc colI(H:Lcd from a v/lde ranj::;.* of availal)lu source:^, i]i- 
clndii;;^ oxL.sLL)v.; (U'ojcct doCument;>.tiun, project prr)posal.s, evalu- 
ation audit rcpoi'ts, intorviiiv/s v/ith key project, .school, community 
peoj)le, ctc# 

2» Di!.ta C o Uu cL i ( ) n . T o,ch ni.qu i) s 

rh»! (latx collection effort was {generally carried out by throe -man 
teauis except in largo projects where additional erlucation .special- 
i.'rts joined the .sluay ieain. Team members were classified as; 
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• Team leaders: reaponsible for gathering data on the 
project's background, planning, evaluation, and manage- 
ment and administrative components; 

• Education spcciallsta: responsible for gatliuring data for 
the instruction and materials acquisition and development 
components; 

• Community specialists: responsible for gathering data 
for the parent and community involvement and staff 
recruitment and development components. 

In order to assure that the study and evaluation process resulted 
in factual and constructive results, the following data collection 
and team preparation techniques were employed: 

* 

a. Pre-field preparation: Early communication by letter or 
telephone was established with each project to bo visited. 
The rationale and procedural aspects of the study were 
explained along with the specific reasons for the planned 
visit. A time for the site visit was proposed. Finally, 
project directors were requested to gather certain mater- 
ials for '^sc by the study team on-site as well as in advance 
of the visit, 

b. Prc-visit operations meeting: The study team met, on-site, 
on the evening before the start of each visit. At this meeting 
the team members were thoroughly briefed by the team 
leader, interviev/ assignments were finalii^ed, and all pro- 
cedures were reviewed. This meeting, in combination with 
nightly team meetings, insured a well planned and coordi- 
nated team approach. 

c. Opening interview with local project director: In order to 
set a tone for the visit, to establish ground rules, to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the project director to meet the 
study team, and to allow the team to be briefed, the study 
team met svith the project director at the beginninj> of each 
visit, 

d. Cross-checking of inforination: The study team was required 
to establish data credibility early in the visit. This require- 
ment necessitated that all team members be as thorougli and 
objective as possible by carefully cross-checking all relevant 
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information. This insured that the same information was 
recoivud by all mumbcrs of the team, and that the team 
members understood the inl'ormation being «iven to them. 
This procedure aided in assuring that complete data, \vith 
adequate documentation, were collectudt Cross-checking 
was accomplished by assigning each team member a pri- 
mary area of inquiry and, in addition, a secondary area in 
which he cross-checked information collected by another 
team membort In addition, the team met every night to 
exchange information gatlierod, to coordinate meetings, 
and to make assigmiujnts for cross-checking information. 

Informal concluding session: An informal concluding 
session was held witli the project director in order to 
di:;cujs and verify deiLa collecterl during the visit. 

Development of team reports: Mach team member com- 
plutud ;.i draft re[)ort of his study assigrnumts for the team 
leader v/hile in the field. This allowed tlui Uuidor to review 
the reports and to discuss with the teatn iiiember any sec- 
tions of the report requiring clarification. These reports 
v/#>r»o ;',unora11y wriffon on the 1,ar.t dt-^y of fhe vir:it n.nd con- 
sisted of : 

(1) narrative di^i;c ription which reflectt^l a compo;>ite of 
tin? vii\swers to questions posed in the Jiandbook and the 
i'cu:tual inforiiuiLiun contaijujcl in the project proposal; 

(2) a stibjective evaluation of tlui manner in which each key 
projt'ct element functioned; and 

(i) an •>verall ^^Vc>.l\iat:ive statetiUint summarizing all key 
clmuonts oi Lhi? project. 

Seli^rtioit of intj» rvif»wees : At 4»ach sampled project, the 
prt-ject rlirector, iho. LEA adiiunistrator, the curriculum 
dovt^ li)pnn;nL s pvu: ialist, the ovaluator an«l/or auditor, the 
comminuLy liaiso.i v/ovker, j.ud the chairman of tlie project 
advLiory cornmiLteii were interviewed* A random sample of 
teache rs, aido^;, parents, and comnumiLy riiprosentatives 
were also selected and interviews were conducted with these 
persons^ 
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Teachers and aides were selected so that they represented the 
schools and f,rade levels of each project without placing an un- 
reasonable intf5rview load on the team. In the case of projects 
having one school, one teachur and one aide were randomly 
selected at each grade level. Jn the case of projects having two 
or more schools, not more tlian approximately eight teachers 
and eight aides were randomly selected in such a manner as to 
insure that all the schools and grade levels were adequately 
represented. For example, in projects with two schools, about 
six teachers and six aides were interviewed, wliilc in the larger 
projects interviews were conducted with about eight or so teachers 
and aides. 

Parents were also selected randomly. Three students were 
chosen randomly from the total group of students participating 
in the projects. The project community liaison then scheduled 
int<5rvicws, and the community specialist on the team interviewed 
the parontsr of the selected jjupils. Wlien the parents of pupils 
initially selected were unavailable, others were chosen and 
sclieduled for interviews until the planned sample of three par- 
ents had been interviewed* 

Commvmity representatives v/ere also selected from project 
lists of community participants involved in the Title yn project* 
The community representatives interviewed included persons 
involved in p]amung the project, volunteers who assisted in 
projecl activities, or people serving on the advisory committee. 

E. Study Instrument Field Test ing 

The Handbook for the Spanish BL/BC Study Project was field tested 
at a medium-sized project serving Mexican American children which 
was not included as part of the 34 project samples selected for the 
study* A team of six Development Associates staff members parti- 
cipated in the test effort. Tliese. ^'ncluded four prospective team 
leaders, one educational specialist, and a community specialist. 

F. Ag^i^ring In ter-Te am Leade r I^c liabili ty 

A key factor in the evaluation design utilized was the rating or scoring 
of each project by the field team in terms of 
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• compliance with Title VII component building 

• project component success* 

Tho volume of field work was such that various 15L/BC education 
study field teams were used to gather data and assign rating scores. 
The fact that different teams were being used to evaluate and assess 
guideline adherence and project success at different projects had 
many implications with ntference to scoring reliability and consis- 
toncyo To insure the reliability of these scores, a series of proce- 
dures was established and folio wed* These were: 

m All team members wiu*e responsible for recommending the 
score for tlieir evaluative areas, but final scoring was tho 
responsibility of the team leaders* Thus the scores in the 
end wnvki tfiose oX tho team loader* 

o All team loaders received intensive training and were re- 
quired to perform ii\ the field and score a project. 
These yooros were tlien compared against tliose of another 
team leader for the same project, and the now team leader 
liad to aclileve a sufficiently high level of reliability before 
he could perform on his own^ 

o .Scott^s Curfficient of Inter- Juclj^ci Heliability was the method 
for calculating the roliabilltya ^ 

Tho basic field procedure used to determine inter-team leader 
reliability was to send each potential team leader into the field as 
an o:;t;ra team leader with a team le^idcr wliose reliability had already 
boen calculated* The potential te»'inn leader aiul the rated tccim leader 
'//••>••: instV'icltMl to do pivurisely tlie sanie thin^i^^; Ihrougliout the week 
ii\ 1^0 iii*1cl^ h','. v/iLlioul. dialogue or consultatlotia Thus, both wore 
frije to ask questions^ set up interviews, etc^, and each v/as required 
to collect and record all assigned data* At the conclusion of the 
liolvl woe.k, botlx were lh<;n required to independently score the pro- 
je'cL In all its (Uincnsion.s. [ioth sets of scores were then u^ed to 
c.ileulafce inter-team leader reliabilitya In sum, therefore, each 
[iotei^tlal team leader obsi^rved aiid ri\ted the same project as a 
rated team leader, and their scores were cotnparcd. 



Scott, William A^, ^'Public Opinion Quarterly^^ 1965, Fall, pp. 321-25. 
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In calculating team leader reliability several mctliods were con- 
6idered# 

The usual non-parametric technique employed in measuring the 
relation among several raiil^ings of N objects or individually is the 
Kendall Coefficient of Concordance (W), However, using tliis 
method requires compensating for tied ranlcs* Since, in this case, 
there were a large number of ties, the effect would be to depress 
the value of W and cause results of questionable validity* 

One alternate to Kendall is the Pearson's Product-Moment 
Coefficient* This calculation, however, requires scores measured 
from an equal interval scale© In this case, the scoring scale used 
and thus the scores are not of equal qualitative value, and therefore 
Pearson's formula was not usable* 

The method for calculating inter-judge reliability ultimately used 
was Scott's Coefficient of Inter-Judge Kcliability* This method had 
none of the drawbacks of the other two and wa.'; clearly the most 
applicable to the available data* Figure I-Fl illustrates tlie tech- 
nique used* 

Using the formulae and techniques outlined in Figure I-Fl, a 
coefficient of inter-team leader (inter-judge) reliability vvas deter- 
mined which provided a measure of and an insigl)t into how the 
judges were standardizing their evaluations and judgments in order 
to assure the relative validity of scores acr^^ss all team leaders* 
The results were higher than those originally set as being minimally 
acceptable. In terms of overall numbers of agroeiiients, t]ic ave- 
rage was 77 percent, hi ttvrms of Scott^s Coefficient, it was •78^ 
Tlicse results indicate quite a high level of reliability and permit 
the use of each team leader's score. Data Table I-Fl presents the 
results of these tests in more detail* 



1 
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DATA TABLE I-Fl 
INTER -JUDGE RELIABILITY 




Participants 


Percent 

of 


Coefficient of 

Ty^T* f\ ^ 114 ^1 #V A 

ir^ CI uCigc 
Koliability Achieved 


Test No, 


Team Leader 


Trainee 


Aj^rooniunt 


1 


A 


B 




o» d9 


2 


A 


C 
D 


0,72 
0,79 


0,69 
0,85 


3 


B 


£ 


0,76 


0,89 


4 


B 


F 

G 


0,86 
0,83 


0.67 
0.89 


Koto; A total of seven team headers werr used in the study 
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FIGURE in - A3 



'^Determining Scott's Pi Coefficient, n Coefficient of Inter* Judge Reliability** 
(Inter- Team Leader Scoring Agreement) 

The following example illuslratea the etep«by*6tep procedure used to determine inter* Judge reliability. 
STEP 1; The on-site ratings of the team leaders were coUatted into a table as bvluws 

' HAW DATA TABLIi RESULTING mOM TABULATION OF RATINGS 



Components 

Key Elements 
Ilatingi Team Loader A 
Rating: Team Leadt^r b 
Ctc« 



Uack- 
c round 


Instruct 
tion 




Aq./Oov. 


staff 
Kccr, 




P/C 
Inv. 


PlannifiR 


Eval. 


Manage* 
mont 


A 




c 




A 




I) 


r. 




A 








A^ 


IL 


c 


LI 




A 


n 


c 




A 


n 


c. 


D 




A 


u 


(; 




A 


n 


c 


D 


3 




^ 




3 


?. 


3 


3 


^ 




I 


2 


y 




1 


1 


1^ 






2 


*■ 

_.. 






i- 






2_ 






1 


i- 






3 


> 


L. 


3 




3 




i 


3 


2 


I 


I 




2 


?. 


3 




T 


I 




i" 












2 


T 


2" 


2~ 




1 


1 






3 


? 


r 













































































STKP 2; The data were then arranged as below to facilitate ethticstical computation) 

DATA ARRAY 





I-'rcqm-ncv of Scoru 


bcoro Viiluf; as Percent of 
Totnl Srorofi 


% 


(AveMRc %)2 


Score 


I.oadtT "A" 




Lt-adiT "A" 


U-ador "IV^^ 


Differ face 


Value 


Column A 


Column li 


Column C 


Column I) 


Column (D-C) 


C(CM))- 2] 2 














luo 


5 














4 












* 


3 


11 


8 


37. 9% 


27. 6% 


+ 10.3% 


10.71 


2 


12 


14 


41.4% 


48. 3% 


+ 6.9% 


20. 12 


1 


6 


7 


20. 7% 


24. 1% 


+ 3.4% 


5.02 


Total 




?.o 


100. 0"'. 


100. 0^- 


20. 50"^ 


•55. 



STEP 3; From this array Scott's Cucffirlcnt (^) can be ascertained using the following formula: 

^ • pa - Pt 

where: Pa = percentage of afjrocment observed 

Pc = percentage of a(»r«;omcnt by chance usinf; thia 
formula A ^ ^ ^ D. t 

where: n ~ the proportion of tallies falling into each category. 

STEP 4; Using this formula with the example results in: 

R> = (100 - 20. 5) = 79.5 
/I = 35. 85 

STKP 5; The full array of the formula then becomes: 

79.5 - 35.ft5 43.65 



100 - 35. 85 



64. 15 



. 68 



Th la, in tliis example the coefficient of inter- judge reliability is .68 which is quii'? hi;;h. 
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il* nKSCIUPTION OF COiMPONKNT PIsKFOHMANCE AHKAS 
A. Cbarar toristic B of Slucinnis^ Staffs an d C omnuinitius 

The data prcsonlod in this paragraph oovor thruu basic areas: 

• Thu pupila iti the DL/liC education projucta litudiijd; 

• The teacher.^ and otlior staff members in tlieso projects; and 

• The communities in whicli the projects are located. 

Kej4arflini{ the pupils, descriptive data will be presented on the grade 
levels covered, the ajjes of t! pupiisi the number of student;^ by 
projecl, by fh^nununt lan^;uni;e, by ethnic }4roup, by nuinb^ir of years 
of particii)atir)n in tiie pro?;rain| anrl pro-sciiool experience. For 
ti:acUers and instnu:tional c'u;si iitants, (U;.scriptive data will be re- 
portv'd on ethnic backj^ rou I, lanjiiuig^: abilitiesi and yuars of employ- 
ment in the pr-gt'cts. Finally, tlie coininunities in which the projei:ts 
are b.* atcd will be doscribud in terms of ethnic and economic com- 
position. 

In c>l;tainin^ thtrse data, iiL./ljC edu.catioi> project directors and other 
f^IlA atid Title VIJ rftaft memI)ors v/ere interviewed, project iJroi)osals 
v/i;Vi* 4:(Mifiulled, ;uk1 projecU files were exannT\t;d# Where availablci 
cen-;u!j data v/ore ii,sed Lo ub^riln fi^^uros on the pt)pulrition of the school 
di:;trict, jiM.ool rlistrict cnrollnumti etdnic compo j Iticm, and i)overty 
index. Personn«;l records Were con^tiM^ed foi' Liiforioation coiicr.rnii^i; 
I)rior traiiUZij; and teachin;^ (:xperi4!nco, years <jf employiv.onti a:.d 
I evpcrii!tic:e in Uviiij^ in another cuIturO| for members of tluj project's 

i,taif. 

I • iiUiUbi 

• rady: Ijiiyj* Li Aj^c'^ and L;i nL;u a;^ e Donn na?)ce 

In the 34 projiTcts sair.pledi tin- j^jrade ranyo ob^ijrved was 
pr<!-kindtr rg:irti:n th r<nig*. i^r ule 6, with cluhli-en's a^es 
ranj^ini; from tlir^n: to 17 yoi^irs. Ilowijvtu*, only jjradej k-3 
wero included in thi.s study, and t'le data rt:ported lu:rein will 
rlescribo only those four gradt: Invcls. This reporli thtjrefore, 
f<jcuses on child nM\ ap[>ro:<irnatiiiy five to nine years f)kL Not 
all projects operated ki nde r;;a rten to third ijradcs. (See Data 
Tabic II-Al), Some started with one ^4ra<le and added another 
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each year; others chose to implement two or three f»rudes 
from the beginning. Therefore, 19 projects provided data 
on all gradea, K-3; eight provided data on grades K-2; 
three provided data on grade K-l; three provided data on 
grades 1-3; and one provided data on grades l-Z, 

Tlu; data showed that 14, 043 children were enrolled. Of 
these, 8, 765 were reported to bu Spanish dominant, and 
4,008 English dominant. (See Data Table II-Al for totals 
and breakdown). Six-hundred and Kevcnty fuipils could not 
be categori;:ed by thi.'j variable. Il should be; understood 
that language doniinanc*' of students enrolled was deter- 
mined by the projects concerned. The methods by which 
this characteristic was determined were found to vary 
significantly from project to project. (Indeed, projects 
X2D3and ZZhib did not record students according to 
language doininance, and thus a breakdown was not ob- 
tained. ) Summarizing, there were about 2.2 times as 
many Spanish domijjunt pupils enrolled in the projects as 
there were Kiiglish dominant pupils (ree Data Table II-Al). 

The total number of students enrolled in the LEA (all 
schools), the percent of Spanish dominant students in the 
LEA, the total number of students in the IiL/l3C education 
projects, and the percent of Spanisli dominant students in 
the project are all shown in Data Table 1I-A2. In 25 of the 
32 projects for which data were available, the percent of 
Spanish dominant students in the bilingual projects svas 
greater than the percent of Spanish dominant students (total) 
in the LEA. Although students in BL/BC education projects 
are only one percent of the total LEA enrollment (Data 
Table II- A2), the median percent of Spanish dominant stu- 
dents in t.jc projects (58 percent) was 14 percent higher 
than the median percent of Spanish dominant students in the 
LEA ( 44 percent). Thus, among the BL/BC education 
projects in the study, it appears that more Spanish domi- 
nant students are in the Titlu VII (Bilingual Education) 
Program than no n -Spanish doniinant students. 

b. Ethnic Background 

The ethnic background of the children in the projects was 
fixed for the most part by the sampling plan, since 23 pro- 
jects were randomly selected Irom a pool of Mexican Amer- 
ican projects, six were randomly selected from a pool of 
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Puurto Kican projui:tH, and five woro ramlciMly solcctod 
from a pool of ''Other Spanish'^ projects. This sampling 
insunul that the size n( the ethnic groups in the sample 
were prf>portioiial to the si/.e of the ethnic group in the 
universe of Spanish WL/nC education proj(M:ts. A break- 
down of the ethnic groups repreaented in these projecta is 
shown in Data Table 1I-A3. 

LangugjM ! Skills of Pu pils 

Un:al project staff classified sect)nd language skills as 
being adeqtiate, linuted, or non-(;xistent for both English 
and S[) uu:5h dominanl children. The results of this classi- 
fication, shi>wn in Data Table ir-A4, indicate that generally, 
a great'?*' proportion of Spanisli donunant students have ado- 
fjuate .l-.^n.i in ihn -lish lan^u.ijv: than KngUsh <loniinant 
hfWc in \h': Spatusik la -uage, Mf>re precisely, 6,483 of a 
total of 76fi oi)tnu:;h florninaut .stiidents were* classified an 
l»avin»t Hri.ih:(i ErjiU.:!! langua;',e .skills, whevi.^as 2,315 of a 
ti.^tal oi '1,008 dominant stud^Mits o/ere classified as iiaving 
non-exi£>ti'nt Spanislt language skills* 

lucouu: I ^<t: V el 

Data r.ibli. H-A5 shov/s the pi^rcentagcs of r.tudtints from 
low iticf/uir famllit's tli.vt partirip-ate in tlu? proj^ict and the 
pi'rciinf a;/*-i of sludisit.s from Jov/ incoiue faniilies in the 
jchotjl rluwrict in wliirh fhe proj«!Ct is !ocat(?d* The pijr- 
centaijf;:; ;>.ro pra<:tically the saioe in seven projects^ Mow- 
ever, in l4of thi^ iMMnaining IM proj*.cts vvhe re these data 
are avail \l>Ie, {]\v pt! rcentagt; of losv income students in 
\\\n [•/oj. i.l. is hij/,h«:r than the [.'-rcentage in the .scho(;l dis- 
tri':t« Mt'iiv^nt 1;-, i of Uu* ?.'> p»i^jects on which these 

flatii Wi^w: obtaiiied .?!:owed that 100 percent of thinr Title 
VII students wcvv. classified in U}\/ income, while another 
11 projects liud at K .u:': 60 percent or rnorti of their stu- 
dents cl.i/'sified as lov/ inconu:. This supports the con- 
clusion lluit mo.st Dls/PtC educ.a.tion projects are focusing 
on thii lov/ income stuflents of the school district* 
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DATA TABLE II-Al 

Age Range, Grades Taught and Total Students, 

By Project 









Jiljuil i fill 


Stin Ml fill 


5^1 ti f 1 f » lit 


Project 


A (TO 




1 ^ i"ni 11 n nl 








K ; 1 n ft r> 


T a tiff lit 


fit 11 fl P til C2 


Slllf] PTlt S 




X 1 n 1 




K- 3 


20 


259 


279 


xoc?. 


5-« 


K-2 


49 


131 


180 


X<?D3 


5.. 9 


K-3 


0 


0 


670*^' 


X2C4 


5 -9 


K-3 


b>44 


149 


693 


x?.nB 


S- 8 


K-2 


100 


580 


680 


X?.I'6 


5-9 


K-3 


201 


184 


385 


xin? 


5- 9 


K-3 


121 


90 


211 


XO 1)8 


5-9 


K-3 


2 S3 


58 


311 


XI) 1)9 


A- 9 


K-3 


121 


99 


220 


XOT) 1 0 




K- 3 


53 


66 


119 


XOC 1 1 


^- 10 


K-2 


.... 
141 


31 


172 


XUf! 1 


5-9 


K-2 


36 


42 


78 


X 1 D 1 3 


5-9 


K-3 


159 


152 


311 


•%P '1 t » 1 A 


A CI 

4 -fi 


K -3 


238 


401 


639 


XOA IS 


5-9 


K-3 


51 


125 


176 


X3C Ih 


5- 9 


K-3 


72 


693 


765 


X3( J 8 


5-8 


K- 3 


1 


1. 068 


1.069 


X 3 1 w 9 


5-7 


K- 1 


27 


,1.513 


1. 540 


X I C>2{) 


^>-8 


K-2 


112 


323 


435 


X0C.21 




K-1 


74 


30 


104 


X2A22 


5-7 


K-2 


8 


760 


768 


A 1 U<i?> 


6-11 


1 -3 


196 


168 


3 64 


XIC?A 


C.-8 


1- 3 


77 


327 


404 


Y()A2S 


5-9 


K-2 


120 


170 


290 


Yin26 


5-7 


K- 1 


184 


242 


426 


VIA27 


6-9 


K-3 


80 


135 


215 


YOAP.H 


6-8 


1-2 


275 


150 


425 


Y ic:29 


6-9 


K- 3 


195 


196 


391 


YOC'U) 


5-7 


K-2 


24 


146 


170 


/.ii):u 


5-8 


K- 3 


26 


132 


158 




5-9 


K-3 


116 


132 


248 




5- 10 


K- 3 


297 


116 


413 


/01)'^4 


6- 10 


1- 3 


37 




134 




5-9 


K- 3 


0 


0 1 


600 ^• 


TOTALS 






4, 008 


8, 765 


14. 043 d. 



a) liii irimuil studiTits total 52 inclvulccl in Engli.nli (iominancf 

b) Bil 

c) No data available by six^cific: dominance 

d) Total includ<?s data on projects //3 and //3 5 (difJ\» r(»nce of 1,270) 
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DATA TABLE II-A2 






Total Number of Children in Bilinj^ual Education 
and in the LEA with Poi*contagcs o£ 
Spanish Dominant in Each 




Pruji^ct 
Numb*.* V 


Total 
SliuUmts 
LEA 


Pcrcont of LEA 
Student 
PopuL'it Ion 
Spanush 
Sjpo I'lki n \^ 


Total 
Students in 
BL/BC 
Education 

P L'oj o ct 


Sp.'inLsh Dominant 
Studonls in 

BL/BC 
Education 
Project 


1 


I. 760 


„90% 


279 


93% 


? 


I, 200 


9f! % 


LSO 


7 % 


'\ 


3. 925 


24- 


670 




4 


117, 086 


21% 


693 


22% 








6 s 0 


JVi % 





il,j:7i 


) . ) 1!) 


3S5 


18% 


*-» 

( 


i'-u^-'*^- 




211 


43 % 


H 


n.'i. 747 


?.o % 


-^11 


18% 


M 


5h , 254 


2i1 % 


220 


dr, % 


in 


9. son 





IIM 






:14. 569 


, , , , 25 % 


122 


1 8 


t \ 






"7 C> 1 





I-'. 


1. 1.68' 


35 % 


3 1 1 


49 % 


1 !; 


760 




639 


63% 


15 


hVll.. 


->l 


176 


7 1 % 


!6 


1 0, ODO 


( )'\ /'I 


765 


9 I '/^ 




A2, ^•:o4 


50 % 


1. 069 


100 % 


1 <) 


2 "^9 


.^o 


1,540 


98 % 


20 




5 3 


435 


74 % 


21 




27 % 


104 


28 % 




'njj^ 

" IT^.iulZ. 

S, 6 i.8 


<r: 


768 


99 %o 


2. 




364 


46'/) 


'M 


85 


404 


81 % 


25 


20. 000 


6 0 % 


290 


59 % 


>A 


52, O U) 


19 


426 


57 % 


27 




15 % 


215 


6 3 % 


■> il 


000 


■M) % 


425 


35 % 


) ■ ; 




25 


391 


50% 




.-'-TJ^:!! 


68 


170 


86 % 


31 


S74, 497 


9 '/o 


158 


84 % 




10 •;. 8 '^9 


25 


248 


53 % 




•■2, 387 


12 % 


413 


28 % 




'■6.2 39 




134 


72 % 


'] 5 


1 9. 000 


5 2 % 


600 






Total: 1,469, 849 


Median: 44% 


Total: 14, 043 


Median: 58% 


* Nut Available ❖'I^ Exciudes p; oji)cts for which breakdown of student languagt 

dominance unavailable. 
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DATA TABJ^E II- A 3 



Ethnic Backgrounds Represented 
in the Sampled BL/BC Education Projects 
- 34 Projects - 



Project 


Anelo/ 






J. KlJJ X t U 






Code 


Ame rican 


A rn {"> VI c a m 


Vv v.( ly cv 11 




L>j.acK 




XlDl 


X 


X 








X 


X0C2 




V 






X 


X 


X21)3 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X2C4 


X 


X 






X 




X2J>B 


X 









X 


X 




X 


V 








X 


XI 1)7 


X 








X 


X 


XO D8 


• X 








X 


X 


X0D9 


X 








X 


X 




X 


V 




X 


X 


X 


xocni 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X0C12 


X 


V 










X1D13 


X 








X 




X2 jU4 










X 




X0A15 


X 


V 






X 




X3CJ6 


X 








X 




X3Ci8 














X3i>19 


X 


V 










X1C20 




X 






X 




X0C21 


X 


X 






X 




X2A22 


X 


V 










X1D23 


X 


X 


V" 


V" 


X 




X1C24 


X 


X 










YOA25 








X 




X 


Y1B26 


X 




X 


X 


X 




Y1A27 








X 


X 


X 


Y0A28 






X 


X 


X 


X 


Y1C29 


X 




X 


X 




X 


Y0C30 






X 








Z1D31 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Z1C32 


X 




X 






X 


ZID33 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Z0D34 


X 






X 


X 




Z2f335 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Frequency 


Z8 


25 


10 


10 


22 


18 
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DATA TABLE II-A4 

vSecond Language Skills for ^OPJ A)iAliJ{^l£ 

English Dominant ami Spanish Dominant Students 




Project 

Codv. 


En^lif^h Dominant 


Spanish Dominant 






Total 


Spanish Language SkilLs 


Total 


English L'ltiguago Skills 


Adequate; 


Jiimitcd 


Nonn 


C rand 
Tot.^ls 


iXcii^quatc 


Limitod 




XlDl 


20 


5 


5 


10 


259 


55 


63 


1 4 1 






:<oc;i 


49 






49 


131 




131 




1 80 




X2i)i 0 






0 


0 




0 




670 




\ y') 5 


o4A 






i ^9 


!. '1 9 




79 


/ w 


693 








■ 


I 00 


'5;;o 




S80 






J \ L ! ■' i' 


J ^ > 


1 


i '".7 


[ ._. 1 8 ! i 141 1 19 


4 . r 






1 




90 1 






1 1 




o2 






58 






'11 










'.'.I 


99 




v.? J 




? ? f) 








5 5 


('•. 


36 


8 


> > 


1 1 0 


XKUl. J 


Ml ! 57 1 




8't 


31 




31 




I 7? 


i >:oci.i 


1 1 




I « 
— . J. 

1 in 


.1 ? 1 


-? 


29 


1 

^ 1) 




1 X 1 D 1 .5 

rxilTi'a 


t ^'J, 


— 


' 'l 5?. ( ^ ' 








_ 7J)_ 


401 I 290 


102 






: X(.r\nj 


1. 








I.'.: 


S b _ 


69 




I 7 n 












4o'o" 


2 69 


i • J 


/ 1) T 








I~- ij 


1,0^8 i 


1 , 068 




"YfOo'o'" 






2 7 









1.513 




1 , ■■■!4() 


i lu- i 


i2 


80 




200 


123 




•!3 5 


\')c:i \ 7-1 




Y'l 




,50 i iO 










] H 




V'.O 1 


V60 








.').'. 




It'.i i 8.1 






'.'■:1___ 














*/.9o' 


TiT. r i 




> ■) 


17() 




"l TO 








112 


24.». 




129 




•126 






\\-\ j 


1 1 5 


2 I 5 


iO.\ i' 




inu i7t 1 


1 ••0 




1 50 




1 • 5 


120 




1 


IP. 






■-'M 




/. '■ 1 '7 i 


: 

i f 


1 'M 


4 5 













48 


^1^^ 


»' > r 




z i c. 


1 1 •> f 




' 1 

I 1 A 


1 i2 




I 52 




:8 


/, 1 ! J ■. 


2':<7 1 






1 iM 




116 




4 1 i 


/,0f).'> i 




.7 


i 


97 


49 


48 




134 




'J 






0 


0 




0 




f.ijO ', 


Totals ' 




618 


1 , 075 


2,i 1 5 




1, 704 


6, 483 




< 




I, noH 








8,765 








14, 04 J 



^•*I\>*<ils inrlurlo p ojorts X^dDi and lo: which no data available on lanj.niago d<^ininance 

d<>m:naiu'o breakrlown 
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DATA TABLE Ii-A5 


Percentages of Low Incotne Students in Each 
Bilingual Project and Low Income Families 
in the School District 


Project 
Number 


Low Incotne 
Student fl in 
ProRram 


Low Income 
Fnmilies in 
School Distric t 


1 


55% 


55% 


2 


?5% 


75% 


3 


10% 


10% 


4 


30% 


47% 


5 






6 


100% 


>:« 


7 


100% 


1 5% 


8 


Not ust'd 


38% 


9 


Not ust'd 


n% 


10 


40% 


40% 


11 


Not nyed 


25% 


12 


87% 


10% 


13 


40% 


41% 


14 


65% 




15 


60% 


20% 


16 


67% 


72% 


18 


99% 




19 


80% 


52% 


20 


30% 


30% 


21 


80% 


60% 


22 


100% 


80% 


23 


85% 


73% 


24 


100% 




25 


100% 


5% 


26 


100% 


9% 


27 


78% 


90% 


28 


100% 


90% 


29 


100% 


85% 


30 


100% 


60% 


31 


79% 


16% 


32 


33% 


33% 


33 


100% 


50% 


34 


50% 


70 % 


35 








Median: 80% 


Median: 44% 


^Information Unavailable 



1 
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Spanish Surname and Lanmia^u Dorrungnce 

Data Table 11- A6 compares, for each proji:ct, the percent 
of Si)anish donunant students with the p^Mxent of students 
with Spani.sh surnames. In 14 of 23 projects whtMuj data 
vveri! available to make this comparison, the pert entage of 
children with Spanish surnames excordcd the percentage 
of those students whose d^jminant language is Spanish. In 
•six projects^ tiie reverse was found to be true, and in 
11 not enough data were available to make any comparisons. 
Tv/o projects had the same percetitage of Spanish domi- 
nant students as Spani;jh surnames. 

Yoa rs of Pa ilicipation 

I i/nih:; -ix trticip >t La^; in each i^r-jjoct stndii.:d, by 
V'ui'Im!]' f)( ^ c'lrs o^uv•>1^•.l, is shov.'n Data Tabli: iI-A7. 
'•nitt variabli; is ixlatccl to th<j niunbi-r of years vuicii pro- 
j rct has biu:n in existence. Signiiicantly, tht; datvi gathered, 
v/hi;i) com|V'i. rt!tl to the ri\riiin?r of yevir:J the projct Iri have 
bi;tMi :.upi)orted vnLh TitU: VII funds, inrlicate iZ I.MAs v/ere 
.ii:Uvi' in the bilii!i',ual etkication fiehl prior to TiOe VII 
fuiu.l > boii:i; i^arU; ;).v:ii J>U!. In ^Moiunary, seven children 
}.:\vi}. biMjT\ [)M'| i<.'i.[;atinj. lor four years or more; 974 chil- 
li i'-- • i* ilu'.'<» '^t -irs; I,*' ^"3 ^'hildrm for two yi^ars; 3, 6?. 7 
c.M! iiVMi r'o?* tjMo yc:\v\ ^, 145 c!u »;en have, beeti [Xirti- 

v! : i f o l* h's;; than on*! y«.»ar. 

V ' .^u'y^i* M / ; i : I ' ' . • ( t »/I f.^rth j»{it<b'nts fti !h: Jr pro* 

• • :i: s hi-: ; ML' : p '):\ "-^'um' .'hool or f ♦ ,u\ <[r* rf- 

- ..••fo:., viMi ]v' i •■'•f.s .•■.♦at.^M (h.it ')()"/o o!* I -ncc. of Ll;i:ir 
.^'.i: 'i«-nf s h:».d f'n en in a or •-school prfv(t'ani, v/hiU? 3 projiM'ts 
[r> 'U'd !*iat: Mj/, or inm-r of tiu*ir sludents participated in 
I u*.» d !v'::\rU 

^\'iv ^^:\V>iho(>ls 

V/iHiin the projrftj sau ^)li'fl in this stufly, only laie was a 
p\r<>< lual sclioid^ 
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DA.TA TABLE II-A6 



Percent of Spanish Dominant Students and 
Students with Spanish Surnames in the Projects Sampled 



Project 
Code 


% of Spfini.sh 
Doniinant 
Students in 
BL/]'C l^ro^^ram 


Students 
with Spanish 
Surname 


XlDl 


93% 


93% 


\OCZ 




I -1 1 II i*.'^ r I i» 1 111 








X2(;4 


22';'. 


5HVi) 


X2D5 




64 


Xiill6 


4 S ^/o 


•*> 
'1* 


■ X1D7 


4 3'::, 


57 f; 


XODH 


1 s% 


100';!, 


XOD'.t 




100';; 


xonin 




33% 


xocii 


1 fv/u 


ioo';:> 


X()C12 


h4% 




X1D13 


49% 




X2B14 


63"; 




X0A15 


7 1 % 


100 % 


X3CU, 


91')'- 


87 


X3C18 


100% 


100% 


X'31U9 


98% 


100 'a, 


X1C20 


74 'v;. 


10{) ';; 


xocai 


77% 


XZAZii 


99 "/n 1 


ximz 


4 6-;; 


100% 


X1C24 


81% 




Y0A25 


59% 


80 % 


Y1H26 


57% 


57% 


y 1A27 


63 r'. 


«(« 


Y0A28 


35./, 


70 % 


Y1C29 


50% 


*** 
•I* 


Y0C30 


^^6 


95 % 




84 


67% 


Z1C32 


53% 


•t* 


7,in33 


28 




Z0D34 


7 2 


49r. 


Z2n35 










87% 


^'^Not reported 









DATA TABLE U-A? 






23. 






Total Students in BL/BC Education Projects Showing 










Number of Years of Participation 


















BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




Yrs. 

in 




Years 


Participating 






t 111 f If* to i*tn 1 iiofl 
D if f o ri^ni'p 




Opera- 
tion 


Less Than 
1 Yr. 


1 Y r. + 


2 Yr9. + 


3 Yrs. + 


4 Yrs. 1 


TOTAL 


X 1 D I 


4 


112 




112 


52 


3 


279 


0 


X0C2 


3 






51 






175 


(5) 


X?,Di 




287 


1 1 I 


71 


60 




5?/) 


(1^11) 


X.^.C-t 


3 












693 


^ iV 


Xif)S i 




2f',9 




ior3 






597 


(83) 


XlVro ! 


?. 












:58 5 


0 


;\i.07 ! 


1 1/^ 







/I 

t > 






(16) 















Vi 




1 


-.0 






~r 




._:> 1 


9.'- 


;'■.;£;•■) 1 0 


■ '-.ll 




"^l) i 




•;() 




_J_L9. 


_() 


./ii-iC-LLf L 

XlCl..', 1 .-5 


- ■» 





V) 






J 


C'M *' 




:>.} 


:>. ". 


16 




78 


.0 


:^ I i ) i 


,1 








5 9 






0 






1 ,'7 1 




1 






474 





L^;-' L .. 


1 Vi) 


! 0 


I -1^ 


t) 




1 M) 






3 1 




: 9u 


1 !')0 






765 


1 0 




5 ! 


in • 


3../ 


3 06 


i ■> 3 


1 


I. Uo9 


f) 












I 




1 u 




... .... 












4 ") > 


1 0 






• 67 










1 0 








^■768 


1 




7^8 


0 


X r 




! 6-! 1 '? ; 


_j_06 






3.) I 


(J 


1 • > 




„.-.',- 


1. 










0 


1 


■ '. 












0 






































\- ')••■.'■ 8 


1 1 i.di 


. „ I 






•135' 


(1 






9, 












(; 


V';c: -''J 




_ 


I 37 . !I 






170 


0 


/ ! 'J ; 1 










1 3, 




1 ■'. • ; 


0 


V. \ 














3-18 1 


0 


/. ' I ) > ■> 


4 












•! 1 i 


f) 


/. ! D M 


4 




90 






.( 


I •)() 


(0 


-y - 
















0 


'I c:) rAiiS 






•.,627 


1 . s 5 




v 


1 5, 'V;() 





*Total ol sLudents for each project ni.iy bo. equal to or Icris than the total number 

cnrriMifly onrullod :lu<: to sttuloiit att rition, or f^'u* to lack of accurate rocorcUkoopin^ 
and d.jta available at the project, 
=!^^0.'o iuforination available 



Teachers and Staff Z4^ 

a. Ethnic Backt^round and Bilingual/Picultural Living 
Experiences 

Data Table II- A8 identifies the ethnic background of tea- 
chers and instructional assistants eijnployed by projc*ct« 
The table shows tliai of the 510 ttiachers employed, Z5l or 
49 percent were Mexican Americans, 169 or 33 perccMit 
were Anglo, 3.1 or six percent were Puerto Rican, ZU or 
four percent were Cuban, and 36 or sevcMi percent wi?re 
either from other Lcitin Anicricun countries or Black* 
No information was available for ])roiect /i2H35 which had 
two teachers and 13 aido.^". Of i)ir 410 inHtruction<i.T ijidc^s, 
306 or 75 percent wi^w Aurxicau Auicricr.n, 4}1 or 1?- 
percent were T^uerto lilcan, 11 or throe p(M*cont were 
Anjilo- American, 13 or tl)re<! percent wer<! Cuban, and 
19 or five percent were eithur from other Latin American 
countries or Black. 

Data Table 11- A9 ideniific^s the ]',li/]^C liviui/, experience of 
project teachers and aidt;s, 11 was foun<l that 343 of llu? 
blO teachers (67 pia-ccnt) have had somo experience, oithc»r 
living, studying, or visiting in a SiJanish-sptraking country. 
Another ZZ, or four percent, have lived for an extended 
period of their life ii^ a Latin or Spanish-speaking country, 
wliile 145 or 2H percent have liad no bilculural or bilingual 
experieiice. Similarly, for teacher aides, 369 or 90 jjer- 
cent of the aides have lived, studied or visited in a ^Spanish- 
speaking country; or 7 perctmt liavc lived for an 
extended period of their lives in a Latin or S])anish- 
.speaking: country; and 12 aides or three percent have had 
no bicultural or bilingual t^X])eri<MU e. 

b • Hilingual and Mono 1 ingual Teachers and Aides 

Data Table JU-AIO shows the number of bilingual and mono- 
lingual teachers and aides in bilingual education projects* 
Analysis of the d«'ita showed that 393, or 77 percent of the 
teacliers for whom data were reported, were bilingual in 
Spanish and Englislu Another! 15 teachers or 23 percent 
were reported to be monolingual in English, while two 
teachers, or less than one percent, were monolingual in 
Spanish. It was also reported that 3 98 or 97 percent of 
the iiides for whon"i data were reported were bilingual in 
Spanish and English. Another ei^ht aides or tsvo percent 
were Uionolingual in Spanish, wliile four aides or one i)er- 
cent were monolingual in English. \V7ieii evaluating these 
data, it sliould be considered that it was obtained from 

I "f f A DkVKLOPMKNT ASSOCIATKS, Inc. — 
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DATA TABLE II-AS fifSI COPf AVOmU. 

Ethnic Background of Teachers and Instructional Aides 



Project 

Code 


Ethnic Background of Tciichers and Aides 


A nglo 


M/A 


Cuban 


r^. Rican 


Oth» 


: r 


'I'cachi: r?5 


AldoH 


T 


A 


T ' 


A 


'I' 


A 




A 


T 




Total 


'L'of:al 


::iDi 
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4 


1 0 






1 








1 0 




:■:'■) 


























'T.:;)3 


.',1 


1_ 
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!.-^ 
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T.Z' 
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Z4 ' 
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1 


1.. ! H 


! 14 ,' !4 


> 


in 
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1 
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T 

1 


1 




■) 
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>. 






1 






i 

^ ■cTT—j 












! 








I J 




••• 1 














1. -i 1 





1 /. 


1 . L . 


1 '> « 






1 
















1 1 














1 








1. .fi J 


■ ] 






j_J_ . 














>i 


1 '1 1 
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^, ■/ 


1 1-; 


; _ 


_ 


l-..,.L. 








'I.."*' 




















14 








\ 


































■ 16 




- 




4 






... 













1 


i - ' ' ' ' 












1 











Zh 


i '['J.',' 






. r 


•> 1 


> 










rz 


I.'. 












1 






t 
















j 


















k . 1 > . > ' 


. . ..... 












1"' 








^14 " l" ' li 








■ 








. . . 




J 


. .. .. .„ 






11 




.1)1 














i;; 


I i ^ 










4 




1 7 









14 


1 s 










^ ^ 


1 


t 4 




7 




» 













(„4 






1 j 






1 1 


f> 












. J 


> 






0 


'i 


8 


<> 










\ . 














17 






; 






1 








• 1 






V 
































169 


1 1 


iTl 






) '> '''' 




4k" 


3t/'' 


19 


510 


410 



■' No u'l'..:-.. (list rilc.itujri obf.aine<i for /.iH iS, duo to lack of rooord^i of school district 

v.-hich atiort tot.ds in .istc ri:ii<<'d i.olumns. 4 1^ 

3 • » , 
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DAT;\ table II-A9 

Living Experiences of Teachers and Aides 
. ,. in the BL/BC Environment 



I'roject 


■ Much 


Some 




None 


'J'otals 


erodes 


Tofi chc Yi' 


I Aides 


Teachers 


Aic^'y 






Aides 


Teach*' rs 


A'.fles 


:: IDl 












4 


? 0 


! 

10 




1 




^> 


Ci 








6 


1)3 






1 


H 








22 


1 4 


"•: 1 


3 




1? 










2 'I 


2^1 


■Id:!-'-"! 




I 


)Z 


! ?> 


)1' 




24 


16 








I A 






----- 


"i-l 






3 


9 


H 






8 


9 




1 




2 


13 


1 1 




1 3 


13 


KOD') j 




7 


8 


1 




V, 


8 






•1 


3 




1 


4 


4 


■ : ^l^LU _ 


1 




5 


() 






1 U 


I) 








3 






3 


3 










""17 




12 


7 






15 


12 


^ 7 




22 


12 


" o.\i - 


k 




6 


3 


J 




7 


3 






;m 


19 






27 


19 


\ •;(:!.•; ' 








.* ^ 






36 


22 






•19 


Zh 


3 




S2 


26 


XIC.'.') j 






\(> 






16 


16 


;:"(■'• 1 "■) 




4 


4 






4 


4 








26 


2f. 






2 6 


7.6 


.< 1 1 . i 




2 


j> 






12 











27 


2'(') 






2 7 


2 6 








Cl 
7 


c 

D 


•1 




I 5 




Yll ■,.'.'•> ~" 








1 3 


1 1 






13 








13 


7 




4 


13 


1 1 


VOA.^^ 




13 


r* 

D 




8 


2 


1 8 


1 .5 


V 1 c:^ 






1 3 


1 


1 




I--'. 










6 


6 






6 . 


6 


/.I DM 


7 


2 


2 




2 




1 1 


6 


/. 1 




7 1 


r) 


1 


1 


1 


8 


9 


/.I I)-; < 






3 


1 3 


H 




17 


13 






7 


2 


•1 


3 




7 


1 1 










1 3 


2 




2 


13 


Tut a Is 




29 


343 


.369 


14 5 


12 


510 


410 



^ 1^- 
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DATA TABLE II-AlO 
rilingual Capabilities o£ Te; chers and Aides 


Number 


Monolin.uual 


Monolingual 
(Spanish) 


Bilingual 
(Spfinish/English) 


TOTALS 


Tcachf i-a 


Aider-; 




Airles 


Toacliors 


Aides 


Td.uilirrs 




1 


1 








0 


10 


10 


10 












6 


6 


C 


0 


3 


It. 










14 


^^ 


14 


•1. 




I 








23 


j.\ 


?A 


6 











/.4 

' 1 V' 


16 


,14 


"i4* 




..r...j:V 1 






_3 *1.4_ 




V 1 

1 

1 








I T'~ 


1 : 

• ) 


■ 1 • 






! 


;s 












4 
') 


4_ _ 

7" 


i 


4 


u 1 


■!• 








I) 


li.l 




ZZZl 








*» 

.J 


3 



J : T 

.'.rr 



1"L 

1') 



1 1 





k 

i 


« 


1 




!>" 






I.: 









• \ 



> > 



) ; 

"if." 



> - 



. \ 



f ) 

Ti." 

7 



TOTA r. s 



1 15 



8 



39 5 



39H 



510 



I I 
' ] 
j_ • 

o 

' t 

'i \ 



410 



ERIC 
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project personnel rc'cordn, and tliat Iho extent of bilingual- 
ism o£ ic!<\( h(f rs and aifli^s was not dcterminrd. In any case, 
IIm! data indirntos that alJ projects except two had at loaf;t 
Iv/o bilingual teachers. These i^xci ptionh* did lu»vo a nundmr 
of bilin^'ual t*?aching aidcK^ The fact that 7 V p«?rcent of ' ;e 
leachctrs onrl VV percent of the aides did have so;.n; bi]inp,ual 
coinpetenci.; i,s encourtigi 

1 ; n 1 ] 1 1 o y n ^ yl it L( yiv^, < ] v i t y c )f 1 \ C T^ du c atio n JJr o j « * vl^ i: . ji If 

J^Jrita Talj.bi J j-All ich '«! i fi^-j- llie utnnlxrr of >A^ r.s employed 
for specii'ic prf)jert r;t ill niemlje r;-:, l^y proje<t, l*)irector;i 
weri! four»d to Ijavi' be.ru on the Job an averaj'e of d. i yearr* 
In -M perci:nt of the projcH:! .s sainjib d (15 pr(^je< is), ihit 
ntnnber of years thai lb*' project ilircw.-tor liad been on the 
job v'Vas at Jt ast the .s;.Mi<» as the nuinlxu' of ye.trs the pro- 
ject had bi'iMi recetvi'ij J'*i»(UM'al tuudinj;* In five projt.'cts, 
thi' project, diri-ctor had ljc»cn (?r i plo^^ i:d in that [KKsilion for 
a tirue before the project .started i eceiving Fc(h;ral funds* 

Oil tlie other hand, in 16 of Ihe projects, data on 
Data Talkie U-All sh(.v/.s tliat proj'Mit directors have been 
ctnidoyrd in their pO iitlc^ns for from one to tlirct^ years 
f<nv<^»* ihiiv 'ho time the* ])roject lias been in <:>: Isl i^nciu Tliis 
•s\ij.;}^i?sls liijdi turnoviir in that i>oi;itiou« 



The data aJ»^ o show thai t)u; averaj-e t^sacher 1ms bef?n 
\ nployed for 1 yc?ar.s. Tiiachf rs luive been employed 
for an a\ erago of thj*i-e years or more in Iv.u proj<icts« In 
lb projects, tt aclu.-r.* aviiraged betwe<!n 2.0 cind Z. S y^-ars 
on the job* In the remaining; pi tiji^ets, the av<^rai»e timer of 
ciM;phjymeja was unrbrr 1.5 years. The avera^;t' time of 
(?mploynu:hL for teachirr aiders was less than that for tea- 
ch(!rs, be.t only slij^htly {. i of a yr.ar). hi five projitcts, 
aides havi; b«;</n (mipU^yt'd three years or more; in Zl 
projects, two years or more. Tlui aviiraj^e number of 
years of cnr»ploymenl f<jr teaclier aides was ^i, 0 ^ears. 



4 



1 — 
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DAT>\ TADLE ii-AU BESF COPIf /IMlUBLf 

Employment Longevity of Bilingual Project Staff 
in BL/BC Education Projects 


Project 
Code 


YEA] 


RS EMPLOYED IN BL/BC EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


I)i rector 


Cui riculu)n 
vSjjeciaUiJt 


F, valuator 


Toachors 


Aides 
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1 
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} 
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_ .: _i 
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■' \ ' ' .\ 
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} 1 
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1 
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4 
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4 


^!!•. 
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ot 
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2. 3 


2. 1 


2, 0 


2. 9 
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In 2E of the 29 projoci.s whicli had b<5en in operation two or 
more years, eomc tnachor turnovfu* had obviously taken 
place* Overall^ hosvovur, the average teacher longevity 
in the projectn wan 2. 1, while Ihc 34 projects avera{^ed 
2*9 years fundin;^ inK!i;r the Title VII (Iiili3ip»na] I'J<hication ) 
Xerogram* Tluas, tcaclicr turjiover shuuJd be considered 
significantly low* 

Employnnent longevity of the project evaJualor:^ ib dis- 
cussed in t}u: evaluatioii section of this rcpurt© 

C(>n :3n v nity 

As ftliown in Dala •j'abh: 11- Al^l, th^- jiuinber of sterK ,1'?; ojiiDlh-d 
• in bilinjiual ];rojecti/ is a very i^mall pcrcentaj^e of both ihv. total 
nunibCi; of eliilrl.v^n in t)ui .sc.liool di^itrict and tJie total pojniJation 
of Ih'j art;a served \>y t)u' locuT education aj4e)u:y^ 'J'iio Tititi Yll 
proj(ulij sanij)!-:',; ciiU'ijH^fi Dir suu'oiicl lai^.^itage far^'(U (;rou}> ar-; 
tlie Sp:\ni£;h-.si)i»;-.l;i];;: r^chooJ - /v-^e poj'i-h'il ion. A o Ji n pcU'i .^.un 
between iierct-nt of »Sixini;di - prvtkLn;'. iliildren in t.he I.1JA with 
tlui jx'.reent of SjKunsli-j. juMhinj'. eJailflrrrj in pi'uj^^rtr^ ir. 
sliov/n in Data '.Pable Ii-Al3. Twenly-lhrcc of lin- 30 projec ts for 
which data were availal)h: liad a Jii^'lu'r jjroporiion of Spanisli- 
spc.iUing chi.ldri-n than the proi)orl.ioii found in t/io JJilA seliool 
population. Seven project k hnda j; mall tn* i)roportion of Spani.sli- 
spc^alcing chihlnm onrolli-d tlian tin: proporticiU of Spanis))- 
rpeal.iTi}; childriui in tlie LKA .strdeil pc»pulatioju 

Data 7*ab]e Il-Al l ?)u)Vv's t)iu j.)(»rt:ei^.t of ctlinlc conip;j:oli :)n of 
the conmiunitli's ij\ whicli tJic ]»rojccts are ]ocaU:u. There are 
eight communities v.hosu popuJatioJi is f>0 porcont or more 
Mexican American; 15 conniumities arc jnore tlian 50 percent 
Anglo-American; aiid three coiinnunitics are over 50 percent 
Black. 

The percent of families in the LKAs earning h^ss than $3,000 
per year is also shown in Data Table IJ-A5. 'J^iat Table sliows 
tliat 13 of the 30 projects that reported tliese data rei>orted 
that 50 percent or more of the families in the community earj. 
less than $3, 000 per year. 
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DATA TABLE II-A12 

Total Population Served by- 
Each Local Education Agency, the School Enrollment, . 
and the Total Number of Students 
Enrolled m Each Project 


Proj cc t 


T , F A 


^ I** It rii'^l F>*i vol 1 rTi i^Tif* 

oe I veu uy 

1j. /\« 


i otal 
Biliugua.1 
Project 
btudents 


XlDl 


000 




^ r V 




5 , 000 


X } c« w \«/ 


LOU 




?2 000 




670 


\iiC4 


4:39, 0 M: 


117. 086 
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1)5 






0 o U 


X 2 1.) 6 


?4 ?00 






X 1 DT 


?7 000 




9 1 1 


Xno;; 


k^.O^ 000 


1 747 


^ 1 1 

D L 1. 


XOD ' 


11 (^ <SO0 






XOl) U) 


6') Si? 


0 R 0 0 


1 1 Q 


xoc: 1 1 


f')0, 0 • !•■■}• 


14 ^f^O 


1 7? 


:•:(:•(. :U'. 


I ^ , 600 


5 4<>S 


7S 


X I J.) I ?> 


5, 000 


1 . Iu8 




1. r 


A. I. 000 


760 







3, 500 


1 . 70 ^ 


176 




;'.o, 1)00 


10 000 


76^ 


. _jU5JJ..;: 


?.h 1 


404 


1 0^0 


__X;__hJ.;? 


n?., (U)0 


10, 2^S) 


1 ^40 


XlCX^'i 




1-4, 937 




:-.;)C/.l 


74, Ab<) 


4, 742 




•• > \ V > 

. , / \ ». 1 . 


4, 067 




76 8 




v;, Olio 


Z , 3 1 0 


364 


xic'ri 


J ^.8 >^ 


5, A IX 


404 




3(10, 000 


?,0. 000 


200 




HA, 5 17. 


0 36 


426 


VIA27 1 


^:, 3 '.1. ooo 


>;i)l; Av.'i ilabl'.^ 


215 




■^.'ul in(4.ii'J, (i 


38, 00 0 


425 




1, "8 1 


391 


VOCXiO 


?.?.0, 0 00 


a , 08 1 


170 


/ 1 n ■ I 


3, 3A7. (.'OO 


57 497 


158 


zic 


500, 000 


10 '.,839 


248 


/i[)'.3 


1 50, 000 


32. 387 


413 




600, 0 00 I- 


06, 


134 




Not Included 


19. 000 


600 


TOTAL 


15,978, 060 


1,469,849 


14, 043 
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DATA TABLE II-A13 


Comparison Between P(^rccnt of Spanish Speaking 
Children in Local Education Acencics and Percent of 
Spanish«Spcaki.n;4 Children Enrolled in lUlingual Projects 




Project 
Code 


>Spaniy}i-s poal-dng 
Cluldvcn 
in the 
L. K. A, 


Spanish - doniinan 
Students Enrolled 
in Bilingual 
Project s 


• 
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X0C2 
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aic Composition (By Percentile) of the Local Communifcies 
Where BL/BC Educatinn Projei^ts arc IiOC'\ted 
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lliis rt.M<!y is c^I'jni^u. »mI, Usii'.r. llio pvt^w cl'ri ?it ntu':i ^-fl i\>\[:\ col- 
lfTlif>n itK^l rui fK* n1 , <»f!\»f:iti('M s]H-ci;Ji' \ (U\ f*;u'li I'i^'hl l<'.'ini 
inUi'tJit! 5 iifortn.-l i'lb iiinl d.itft »n liv(* l<y i 1 f • ci i f* s : )) ri»j.' rai n 

i M st rMK » M)) J 1 p J'Mi",' • : , ;. 1 I ' : I I P ■ ( i i ) ' 1 . 1 1 | ) »' ) . ' T , : I Vi , \» i I M u 

iJlf**:-* r.'ttf T.n I* 1- , ( -flp i-rif! ' M ! 1 1 V I )i ; i . I, . (jji f- iln 

a r«',\\«»;-,(' of in. 

a» [m: I i«* t .1 trU I i i - ^ Willi I.! lid 'M- ( i n< 1 i i: ; r. u 1 h» r»- 
<) r'! hf' r Itii* «• ); 

o NuMiI)''r of |.*u,)!1j: oiu'tJ !i'f!; 
(e> 'I f '/run;; n i' r.. • . » • • Ml ; ii n;! 

(i ] r'Urt ioi'.;-.! ^Mmi :; tMi;j.l'»> - «! ( InrMiidi i-f* < U v r 1 « * i il ' • i n , 
t <■ I; i - at) j » ^ • • i : : , 1 1 p ■ I ' I ^ ' f iv: I' I 1 1 . oril t o ' i i c » r I ; M- 
};viii);f a iid ccm"'!' lit ) « 

h» CIc n<' 1 Srn! i'< f»s of H.*!:! ai'»d ' jim i rr*. >rit i on 

To j:at!j<*r Wm* (!ata am! infoiMp.al imji on r.itf, at Irast oaf tcatth'T 
aiul .kifli \j('V j^r.ifi'" l« v"l al » li of tlw* Title Vll <mIu(. ation 
was int'' rvi<*%v I'fl ♦ 'J!v>:*^' iiUr rvi'^v. fr»s were ?;<'lf'c1r(l on a raiuloin 
basis f)**^in projcrt }jcrsopn»l rf)i'fcrs, (Curriculum sp?'* t: ia 1 i s 
wore iilso intc r\ I'v. "(I in llio.s'* projrcls v.'Ii<tc su^li sfaf! incm- 
Ijors \vr* rc runpK»y<'(l. (If cui'riculun) sp(n:ialisl's fvuiclion 
v/as p<*rfonno<'l by anoth<M- prnjoct staff infunb(*r, this person 
was intr rv io v.mmI , ) hi soim^* casfs, fi(*1d t(*au^s also <*)btainr^cl 
infortrjat ion from bjcal 'Jillc Vli projcu:t dirrctors or tluur 
assistant!;^ from local public schocl systcMTi spf'cialists in 
curriculum and instruction, and from b)cal consultants hired by 
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the projpct for npocific tasks in instruction and curriculum 
d(w<*lopmont, as ihoy may havo bnon available, 

^ • iiilL'l! ij>>^^i>Hp of I njjtiMjcJjon to Other Study Componontfl 

By itri vory nattiro, the instructional component i.s closely 
rrlatt^d to the m^xterialn acquisition and di?vclopmnnt componr?nt 
of lh(* VA jhC c»fluc;\tion study project. Indend, the two com- 
ponents arc* intfrn^latc^d, for witiiouL rrU'vant materials to 
supp4)rt tlie inslruittional prrMiean, a bilingtial proj^ram could 
not functif)n, J);ila and information obtained from local projects 
in the ;u'oas of materials at:fitu.s ition anrl dovnlopment will be 
reft»r(Mu:ed and u.s'mI in this .section of the report ai; appropriate 
and r^.ii iNey pT! i'mi to the iii.-it ructional compoiu-nt. Also velati'd 
to in ; r iiclif>n is (h.e parent and comuiunity involv^'ment com- 
potr-iii iurhuleil iu tliis sJudy. U.S. Office of Kflucilion f^uide- 
line:. u,\' tSi» Tiih' Vff p:-o:'.ram call for fjarental and ccjmmunity 
invpl\ ip.erd in tlie c la.s.T rfxn^i ^ and in c:urriculum and instriic- 
tionnl j i unuii;^, ^veferences to parenl/<,:oitmiinuty involvement 
will uu'ifle v.i\ere roh vanl to this narrative ♦ 



Of the Title VII projects in [hin study, iO are Inachinj/ kinder- 
gartens; M hav^'* firrit grades; il have H»'conr| grades; and 22 have 
third ijriidi-.; {^rr D^li Table II-IU). 'i'lie ;u'ea of in,itnu:tion 
includeil i\)iir.se cf^nient firifl Ian ^uatre instruction mel hodolo^y t 
.itaffiii\f p.itferns, iMiticotlonal practices and apprciviches useri to 
fl^'Vt-'lojj <>r c!winiM> alt i I urle s tov.ards a n^iiuirity rulluro, curriculum 
plannini; rt.vl inte * l al "(in irUo the larger school pro;(ram, placement 
• ;!* pupil.; \ \ p/(;;»*. m, nv »"it')r inc;, and rs'alualiou [iractices* 

*! ' m:.' ot I'.'fI'M ' ? Clii'd • i ; e-s for th'* 'fitle; Vff f'i.S'l'lA prouran^ 
,\V': hr^.tft that ^.'.t.-ious o'vtt. t'jis of vvh/it itonstitules a bilin'^uil/ 
e ' c h : • • I !. -r^;.; tv^ :\ • ;'.ot is ^ t cot up' I'Ty de f i r^. w| . I la If of t lu» 
pT'<^)j(»vV; re fe^u'ir?', four <*''eti-!it subjeel'> i.nbfjih 1 m n<; ua^^es. 

r.j')!*-s II-I»S J. id Il-iil') f'elnl four of the c:(ii:t(*nl areas most 
•\-(:cjr.'n^ ! / l.iunht -.p ^rojc ls a'-eorditn^ lo the p<tr<;ef!taKe 

of tin;»' the cf)ntei'.t areas a:*e tau'iht to .Spanish and l!n};Ush stud<Mits), 
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mnthodolo^y of teaching Spanish and English as a first oi' 
second lan^tiaj^c is omployod in abotit half of tho projects. This 
depends in most cases on whether the LEA had already established 
ESL or on thc» availability of trained and experienced Spanish 
teachers from Spanish- spoaking countries. 

A majority of projects, were using the staffing arrangement of a 
bilin'^ual/bicultural teacher and bilingual /biciiltural aide rathisr 
than any other arrangement. The next most frequently used 
arrangement was that of the monolingual teacher with a bilingual 
aide. Howevt^r, since lUn definition of ^'bilingual ism" varies 
from being abb? to carry on a conversation in a second language 
to having recr?ived university education in the language, levels of 
compoti^nce? in the classroom also vary. Tliert; are no precise 
insi.runient55 i:i u.se yot to measure the bilingual competence of 
Icaehr^rs or aid^s. Although teachers are certified for teaching, 
y^^*y_oft£^n aidf:i arr Ifft v.ith the burden of giving instruction in 
conttMit areaii in Spanish for which they are neither traiiied nor 
qualifiod, i.e., n^athematics, science, social studies. 

E(hicational practices r\in the gamut from the strictly traditional 
self-contained classroom with the teacher instructing the whole 
group and tlie aide doin*; clerical or janitorial work to temii- 
tuacliing prav:Llf:r.i in aii opc»n classroom organized into interest 
ci^ntnrs whore pupils circulate on a systematic basis. Nonetheless, 
iYl*7J.b JLLL P^'^^J*'^^^ make use of large and small groupings, while 
individuali/i^d in.struction is generally saved for the slow or newly 
enrolb*fl pupil. (As is discussed in the analysis .section of tliis 
report, ^.he six projects which have been identified through this 
study as containing the high ist nuinbi'r of success factors employ 
SMcli erlucational practici^s as open classrooms with intment 
Ci nt^M's; u.s«» t'Mchers, aides and tutors with small groupings; and 
assist children on an individual basis to a larger extent, ) 

Although tlvrt^ is a desire in most projects to introduce pupils 
to rtiliural nrac:lices anrl historical figur<»s of the targrt pu[)ula- 
tion, th.*' t*v^rhin;; of cnlturtxl valu^^s is not r^^adily comprehencled 
by ih«' avi'raii* classroom ti^acher or aide. 

Thn planning of a curriculum for bi Ungual /bicultural cflucation and 
its inl'-gration ssith the total school systen^ is also extrcMnely 
limilofl. Ihis fairly new field of erlucational endi^avor requires 
*'\j;'-rt gui^^lancf, thou^(h very litth' was found at Title VII projcjcts 
samplt.'d. (Curriculum tends to follow state curriculum plans. 
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with the translation of content areas into Spanish. In addition, 
very few projects have rleHned their Ljoals or expectations for 
pupils when they pass on to prade levels beyond the one which is 
funded by Title VII for bi lingual /bicultural education. The 
exceptions are those projects whose aim is to teach the pupils 
Englisih as soon as possible*. 

Placement of the Spanish pupil in thf program is more automatic 
than placement of the Eni;lish dominant pupil. Systematic, 
thorough testinj;, placement prnri»dures, or rationale for place- 
ment have not as yet been developed. 

Monitoring and evaluation practices vary from teachers who may 
or may not test on a pre-post basis, to those who test frequently 
for achievement. 



3. Narrative and Discussion 

a. Content of the Program 

Title VII ESEA programs funded by the Bilinpual Education 
Act are to teach language arts in English and Spanish, to offer 
at least one othv-r subjcuU in Spanish, and are to expose 
pupils to ihi' cuU'.irr anrl heriiaue of participatine ethnic groups. 
These aspects of the 34 proje cts in the study arc discussi d 
below. 



\ I ) Lan eiirt iio Arts 

Enulish and Spanish lanquage arts were taught to Spanish 
dominant students on all project grade levels in 100% of 
the proj(*cts. Tiie same is true for all projects havin;4 
English dominant stufient.s is'w of the 34 either had no 

Eni:li.s!i ci ..••rur:i:*l sM *. t'l-, or !: -ir nitrr.bors v/ere 
Lnr: i : .i :': V c: ;.i to \ ^ \ Mi.^li: :i and Suani^:; Uinaui'.v' • 

nrt-'», \^"\ ir^jl' n j!-:^^ nnd ii-.p.3 on t;v' tollouinc p' /"S 
depict l::*^ no rciM;tn'.:e of litvMisli nnd Spani^^h dominant 
pupils o( r^ch proi«*ct ami liu* p^rcentaije oi time given to 
thf ttT\c-:Lr.,''. oi r!v:!li.^h c*.*::': ^p-^r.ish language arts by urr'.riv 
b*vi'l in < ach proit^ct. Tlv^st* tables also indicate th(^.^'' 
nr.. j : t .... \ r ;>ri :;i r;h s .i c*) r. 

!n:v' • ''V!. ;\ th- t^Mm -ive th ^ 

nrt>i'Ct for ti^'v^ <^ont in \\^o twaciiitic of both S* rmish 
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and English language arts as a second language. 
Although both languages aro taught in all projects, 
thorn is groat varianco among tho projects in time 
and method for teaching language. 

Another variable is that of tho language dominance of the 
pupil. Three of those projects which had a suhstantially 
higher proportion of Spanish dominant pupils llian Isnglish 
dominant (XlDl, X? J18, X?,A22) b(!gan with tho toaching 
of Spanish languaf . arts to Spanish dominant children in 
kindergarten at a higher p<?rcentage of the timo than with 
tho teaching of Knglish. Die time spnnt teaching language 
arts in botli Spanish and F'nglish is reduced at these 
projects as the pupils are promotod to higher grades. 

Lfi eiy,ht of I he nine projocts who tliere is almost an 
numl>fr of Sppnioh aufl l\rM'lish fl<Hininant r.tudonts 

(X. xoDio, xocii, X0C12, xinn, xiiv.3, yic?,9, 

ZU; 5*^.), liinguAt^t- ai't.s in both lan.tiagos ar<' lanf;hton a 
noarly bO-')0 bariis. In tho remaining 26 projocUj, no 
(li.ico rniblo patti: rn omo rgos rt*Jatiiig language dominance 
to time given to teaching Spanish an(l Kngliwli language arts. 

n Ui Tabk II-li3 shows that CngUah as a second language 
(KSf.) was J'^ught to Sfuuusli dominant pupils in of 
thf kinder;,:* rfcon:i; of tho first grados; 4Ji ^ cf the 

St c:<;nfl grad^t.i; and VV% of tho thi rrj. ri^ado s . This gives 
ail avoiMgo of 48% for all grades in tlu! projects samplod. 

As sl\ov/n in Data Table II-B^:, Spanish as a second 
lanu»i:>!;o (SSL) was taught in about t--.' sanu* [le rcentao,o s 
to I';.::ili^jh floi^iir.aat puoilcj. l''or< y-i lipfc piTCc'nt of tlu* 
prc^i'M ts V/ u'o l'"ii:!:ltv.; SSL in In rv!.M'!'.a rt-i'u; 47V'j in first 
«;i*afIo; in .s('i:on<l grad**; and 'vv;!, in third :^raf!o. Tltt^ 

avora^i! for projects torching SS ff)r all grarN's is 4V'/o. 

n.»ta T'llilirs 11- 1) t nnd li-B^' on th*- n* xt p:xg<* iunnuar iy.4» 
l^ata Tablr-.i JI-1»2 and Il-IVj, groopijig, acc<n*ding to 

rv-,»ntilo , i!)f' numixM' of projocts aiul th<' pro jort nu^an 
titiu' :ip«Mtt in toaclup'4 Spanish and l)nglish language 
art.s (.o bolh grou[)S of pupils. 

Thi» fii'.un^s of tlio pro \M:t mean for tlio timo spent per 
project in toat hing Spanish ancl Knglish languago arts 
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reveal that both Spanish and EnRlish dominant pupils 
arr spondin^^ more timo. in Enj^H^h language arts than 
in Spanish as shown in Data Table II-T34t Sixtocn 
projrcts trach Spanlf5h dominant pupils English more 
tlian 50% of th<? tirre; 20 projects tnaeh English dominant 
pupils English lan^uajje arts more than 50% of tho timt». 
From r3ata Tal)lp II-BS, it can be seen that oi^ht projects 
tench Spanish dominant pupils Spanish more than fifty 
percent of tlr.' time, while only on^ project spendi? moro 
than 50% of the time toacl\ing Spanish to EnjjUsh dominant 
pupils. 

The patterns of increasing, decreasiuK or oqualinjL» the 
time for tnachinn F.nv;lish and Spanish langua;;e arts from 
KlnrliTeaiMfn to third j;radf* wari not the sanv for both 
;:r'our);i of pupils. Tl;*' p< rcentayo of tinrte incn^aaed in 
.\>urti»Mi pro'.frt:; for ti ;M;!iin|[; En^li.^h to Spanish doit^inant 
pttpilrj, but liv )• 'it.:iiul <iMly in four projects for tii/ie 
S'pnnisb law :tj. arts is tnjmht to KiifiUsh doinuiunt pupils 

shov.n in H.-.ta 'l\il>]^:.s and II- IW). Tinvi Gpcnt 

t'» chilly hit] *v:M;;r» ai'ts rp(iurine<l tlw same in I f > oroj^^cls 
for l!u! S[).inisfa dominant pupils anfl \ \ for the English 

COPY AVAIUBLE . . . :•: ih h- 

d<'i: rt'a:i«*d i.a ibur projiu:t;i for the .Spanisli don\>iiant ai'^d 
in II for th»' Mn '^lish donTtnant, 

nn*.i 'i'.'bl'* JI-liLl Indi^ab^i that, on the averns^^.^, the tuno 
as 5P ;4ri^.'d UjV t iun;: Spanish lan;ur'.;?c! arts to l\!;>;li:ih 
<^)itunaiat pur/il.j l4*nfl:> to drcreriso as the pupils procuress 
friitn uriidn to :rad.^. Tl;«' median divjps fr'c)m '^ilja in 
V > 31^'j in llir. 3rd jJira^h** 

'f*''^.^ Ti-v^M- ;.' '/uvs f')V rj)anish '^omitiant [vujils^ bur. to n 

r»:;U-i;*., tc^.M.hin'.: fiiif^lijh liii^^jua^e arts to tlic.sc pu[>iis 
iiii rras'*:i a •» I'l* y pro.i; rt* .i frcMii j^rade. to ;*radr. In 
" i ; r;^u 'l^ I , iriJ*»li:in is ^0'*^, while in tjwr thirrl |.<ra(h'^, 

l'.'* riy rlian fj-M-ro'^ih I". I i sh in. ii ruction for Sp.^nish 
fl'iMiiiMtU :>:i;iiL^ iiu: i'^ aiit'd to St'I';, In only thr«*e projects 

tiv (i n** :t s.i i : j'^d !.o ti-ach. Sparnsh lan/jiav!-* arts to 
.S'f)'» d')?p.i .Mit pupils; i»rt*ater in Iht' thirci ^ra le than 
it> th»- first i>w'.i^06, X(1[)I0, and Xl(:32). 
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(2) Contcint Areas 

En.t^lish Dominant Pupils 

Tablo II- B8 dopicts for each projc^ct the percentage 
of English dominant pupils, the percentage of time 
alloc-.atod for teaching each content area in Spanish 
by and across grade level, and the percentage of 
time allocated for teaching all content areas in 
Spanish, by and across grade levels. Data Tabic 
II-B9 summHri'/.es the data, and mean percentiles, 
in Data Table II-B8. 

A review of project means in Data Table II- B 9 shows that 
three projects (X2D3, XODS, Y0A25) indicated they did not 
lc.u:]i content areas in S]3anish to Enr^iish dominant students 
D'ouL' oth(!r projects (X0C2, X1D13, Y0A28, Z1D33) 
L^.:.ic!; Spanish in content areas rangin;; from 4% to 8% 
oi the time to English dominant students. 

On >he oth(?r hand, extrapolating from Table Lt-B9, 
four projects, in which English dominant pu^jils 
ranged from 9% to 44% of (he total sfcuHent'' ^-^ tb*^ 
program, teacli in Spanish in the kindergartens on 
the average of 50% or more of the time. (Projects 
X3CU), X?.D5, XODIO, Zl[)31). Table II- B8 may be 
fur! her summarized in the following manner: 



A\ 1- '-Ago ']'■: ol* Lime 
ccr. ',(• nt, i tis^ rue: Ljf)a 
i.i ■ •.•.;',hl iii '.'[) Xiiish 
to I .'.1,', 1 Lsli cl<.;.r. i r.aut 
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content arf-a and project. 
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COMPAniSON BY GUADE LEVEL I-*OR EACH PROJECT 
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It. should bo nolod that thro<^ projncta liavo no 
IsntOii^li flojminnnt f>tu(lfnts rnroUod, or a wry low 
percent, and that two ^^rojcTts had no hnwikdown 
of FiUi\\'n'M/S\)iiM\i's\i doniiriiince* .students, 

U'huji, p'^ojcctr { 'li'' two tre nds: (1) tovnrdrt tc'afln^i)^ 
morr* irr^v iu fiish fir s ihf* ])Uj'11 adviini ;'s to a Iii"h;'r 
j^rnw.' l«'Vi'l, as .)rtMir/^ i;<'v^m prfjjcct;: ti.'ul (2) 1(jv n.rdM 
t(*ac:^'.:ip li'.:s .^Y-fii''^ »'i i-i U'l* i^njill ad%'.! '•f- .s lc> a 
hii'b' r }^fad<^ 1»'V(M, as <:)C(M:rr in 13 projcriH. ]n I ii'.i'Jc'U 
prnj'- ' ! , i n .s t I u (M i o ti 1 i J f, ( i u Jj p r. p i. n h 
f u • I ) r-/ ' ^ * ■; n i c J • i ! : * , h(- ; \'y 

'^l-'": 1 Np. : w.- I- I :'!}..;■ ^ ria:. V p ; . v . 

T)).' M. r v;:* S|i.k 1 ilu' of i . . « 1 i \icl i«) Im*' 

in l'*"*;* ■■' »■ -^^ f^fr >!'■ ■'' f.nilu. 

Tr : ' ' I ! - i' ] 0 . t Wc- * - • i i.- i iorrp. " ; ;: 'I . 

i»':i''p1 I '[ fov'nsr.s lu Suani:;)! (!r i- , > i n;> nt 
pwp'h;. (nr-i.. *i .'.uM' f'ur'iH i' s u i . i i . 4 i /r* s tin' 

data U-o;n n*'t: i^ildc ii-l'-l 0, ) 

nii • *. " ! »Tt ,]i t ' - I ' 1 t 1 ? I ' !r ' » M;' 1 M . ' I It 4 4? 

hj)'* .1' ' : ^ / * V). I'. • ■ r ; C- v. ; . 

Spanish ranuiMl froin a lo\v oT ZO'.o to a M:di u[ 47 

In thr I /i proj^'Ot.: v/lioiu" pc rcc nlagr* of S[nirjir«h floniinant 
clnhh't 11 ranj'/'(t ifurri 4H% to >V'^, scv^Mi j:>roj»'(:t.s Uiui;ht 
content arraf: in .Spanish similar poror»ilai;c'S i;f Ihc 
tiin*-. lu tlic rf inaiiilnt' r»i:< nf tliP 13 proj<'c:tHj tlw- 
nM*an tiior cohIpmI areas wrrc taught in Spanisli i*an.ued 
fron^ a h^sv o( l*V]g to a hi};h of 11*^0 of llw time. 

Data Tahhis II-IUO and II-Bll may br r«ummar izcd in 
anothe r v.ay <is follows: 
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'\ - Clr.t<.lt It vi l not l.iu!',lit al this prt>jc( t. 

K'UJ Kr Tin- *<i>crific amount uf Imim- frf>r<"^»Mil nl in' c-.tcii pr rvrnl.t i;c i ^. v.iri.ibU- 
\joit). I<v tonlcnl ar«-.i :nvl [inn. it. 
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Avoragc % of time content 
IB taught in Spanish to 
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Mov^Mil^t n pi*oj;!r:f ;i roar;<»d [)0 rccMito.;o of thn 
af\:iOi.r;l. oi Unu* s.^on!. to;iohin|i in SpHnii-iii as ptipil.i 
pro ; lo h'.lvr ^^i-o.fU^ I 'V^-Li; Lv/nlvr inc:t\»asncl 

tlio visaj^p of SpaMTM'i; a:;tl livo (•••rnaiiiod oi)«;ut the s\?:u'. 
Vov f::.\mplo, p-'djoct XI Dl ia Table II-Till .sfarted 
out \i\ 8^-13 proportion for Icachini; S'p.misb and 

English in kindrrj^artpn and lh»' Tirrtt ^radr^ In thn 
ri'^.ion l ,,v:.<!.- M-^ . ' '\ Miial. V.. ;li..b 

n. roUo of f>^-35. Tn third :.v\d ' thi^ ratio of Spanish/ 
Knglisli wa.s ri:viM\^iMl to 33/67. 

Attain lonlcim* at 'I'nbb^ II- [39, tiM* ntvernr process in 
found in occur wi'n I^i:;Usn doir\iii:int puj)iirt at proji^ct 
XI Dl. 'J'h<' pr'oj.v:t h»"{:in v/itfi a 15-8:3 iwiuy of 
Snanish to F.n';li.sh in U indr r l»» n and th'- first i;raf!c», 
:,hirii]:v; io )^>-6'> In r.i'Cfjn.d iir;id<' and to I j-87 in th»' 
(hirn '^iMdi*. Tn t!ns [>articttLM* pi-oj(*et ijlnldnin are 
lau;'I»l in siiiaM ';rotip>i aiul it\dividu^^ ly . Tlvy 

.«r«» ^,ivrn i n.it nicj ; oi In Spaiil.ih or Kn;;l:sh, d^p^w. 'i.v^ 
on tli 'ir laii'^ua); ; du.oiiiaiice , 

In pt'oj'u:: XOivlt' wi.rrc the d»\'b>s:iia^J' nv'Ll»od is u \'fl, 
cbildri i! hrar ihr b* i.ion in our lany^ua^M' and tluMi 
bav<? it r»'iiifurc:» fi in th<*. :jrc:«jn(l. This i i a standard 
prattlic'' at this p;'o:<nM and . ' "onrUs for tl»c» /act tb. iL 
liotii r)n'.:l'sh and **;»ani.ih rlort *.iant pupils i«*ci'ivi? a 
^30/50 ra!it> of lloi • in !: indo rjvi r l«*n and ih<) first :;ra<\\ 
a 43/57 ratio in thr Si'cond i;radi», and a '>8/d<i ratio 
in tho third «;rafle . 



^^'liub)s ;iia - -two toni;uoH/lwo lani^ua^^es 
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In project X?-r)fi> a varirty of trachij)}* motlioflf? was 
used to nu^ot the* nooc!^^ of parlic.i])n1infji srhfjoir* an wrll 
as the nitujil iiMiii wliu h dilCrrcd witliui a particuhir 
nchool. Ti ar iH^rs moved from r^nc (mall ^.M'on.p lo 
anolh<T {trM nin;* a futl.j/ri in riih 'r >'j>;:?ii sli l i.ij'.Uiih. 
*J in* nictl.o'! o/ t*c*inhn'i « i.k nt v.m • • l^n \i.M'd vJ.r'f'by ,i 
]'iini! won!;! I' arn r. i, f )iat i ci 1 c u;;<,'i^]>t iu l^'..li:;h 

iSp.'iidsh V :: Jvl'* .*«• /' I .MT If.' M ;' " ]y'r, 'fh'* 

1; ind^^ rjffM i vvr\ fjr. i j^rc^v jc'r a liluSi) ivUio 

of in.;l ri!f. i I. ; I. n • 1 ir ^ [ ; »v : h t loo I i M • ^ 1 , ( 'I 



] I - • ' i ! . < ! • /Ti r . , \ . !'r ti ; v : ^ i )1 t !.'.• "oi r. I a<*r 

c*ci»;i: (i> • • .rof* ' en* m:'i»-)I- :t» Jn ^* 



K:;.t;' n^ ^" ^ 
J p:i ;•» . :U i . 
d;t V ii M \ 
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1m . * " — 

ii * / I if! ^- . ! ■•• -''o', ' • 
if) • . /! • *; tl-v. • • i"' } 'n ^ * •• . 
ill . »• d, ]• • ■ . . ai . 

pi* i. )1 / -1 Ain^ : • . ,':*<^j' l , 5» n;Jn i-» !. *:.'.--L 

t* uh w m • or h \ ; all p ? i • r i»; !• i ly ) n::- I'i m j U c:Hn p l u j'.M t 
laurlit ill'* tiir\. f tnilturr i\iif\ hfritaf'.*' in all j^radi-ii. 'J'lu'm.; 
of fiv<' ''Oil:' I' »v .'.'M .*'ir' pi'(»i« ctj; pr«*('o!}ii Mantly laui^lil 
viran ruliuKi .;P.d lu* J' ila » Tlu* oIIm*!' two tatij«})t 
Spanisii ;»nd/i»r Piu rto J'iran tndlurc ;:ju1 hi»rilam', I'^ac-.tor 
infUii'iicinp I1m':*»' five pr<i jccLi to U'ac:}i oin» cullurn' or th<* 
otlu r appi^ariMl t^^ hi-: 



m Tho proxiinily of tin- pr(jjoct to Mt xico; 

• Tho pm^doini nancf of Mexican Aiocrican, I^ll'rto Rican, 
or Other hpanish children; and 
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DATA TABLE II }312 53. 
PROJECTS TEACHING CULTURE AND 
HERITAGE, BY GRADE LEVEL 


Project 

Co:lo 


Kindo r'_»artcn 


1st. 


Grade 


2ncK Gr;idn 


3rd. Grade 


Spanish Culture 
£; Heritage 


M 

u 2 


Puerto Rican 
j & Heritage 


1 Spanish Culture 
1 & Heritage 


0 

±: ^0 

fj 


Puerto Rican 
&: Heritage 


Spanish Culture 
&r Heritage 


Mexican Culture 
& Heritage 


/ no 
0 /I 

a. 


Spanish Culture 
iz Heritage 


^vlcxican Culture 
£c Heritage 


Puerto Rican 
&: Heritage 


xini 




X 






X 






X 






^\ 




::oCwi 
























































X 






X 






X 






X 




I •'• • ' ^ 1 1 


1 


X 







X 










? ;•: 




T'^'x 




1 X 1 


X 




X 


X 








/\ 


i ' X 










^ J >- 


X 




._L -^^^^ • 1 



























1 






1 












1 


"x ' 




r x"- 




• \ 


^ r 




xcr.ii i X j X 






1 


X 


X 








XOCl.'. 1 1 X 




"x 




1 




X 






_x 




>v< ' ! S j 






1 
















•..:-u; 1 j X 






X 1 




X _^ 






_x 




... 

. . ■ > • • ) 









1 






X 
















X 






X 




• 1 ( • 
. ■. > • . • > 




■■ 1 


X 


..^ J. 


* • 


X 




X 


V 

• N 




" . t 

' 'W • 








:c 1 






















\ 




X 










, ;"."Y 










V 












1 




— - --| 




X 














1 


1 . . ' 






X 

"x 






i \ 










\ 


\* 






1 


:c ( 1 1 


X 1 


1 1 X 















Li-.. 




1 X 1 














|..__ 






i ^ 








-I ■ 
















X 
















— 


1 


f m. - ^ 






X 






< • 

A 






X 






1 „. 








< r 

.\ 






7- 
A 






















s 


X 


4 \ 


X 


X 


.\ 




/' 




n 






» ♦ 








.V 




1 




« r 




x ^ 


X 




1 • 

.\ 


X 




X 


V 
. \ 




/. ..'>:! 1 








X 




A 


. \ 






X 






• -« • * ' 1 






____ — . ( 

x 






X 






X 






X 


i\ I*." r s 


L-f. 


IS 


7 






H 




19 


7 




15 


4 
























































2 1 




! 


58 J 






■)-•> 


S6 


^1 


24 


•14 
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• The \r\(\\\vucr of l^in-rto Hiiian, Mexican Anu vicati, 
aiul/or Ollu r Mi);u)ir«li l.^nrhcrB* 



t . • • ( ■ ' ■• 



1 . 



. ' » ' 1 ^ . ' ■ 



1 



t I • 



1 



t . . . I • . 



»1 



1 ;\ 



1 -• 



1 I". 
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]1 v.'.'t: ; ^^(J iv^l' t li;'!:'. |jrnji'Ctrt h!.i-ci iimrt* twc 

U.jijua' iati t>n. 



( 1 ) T.nv v! ( ] !'oMj^ 

Arcoiviiji;' lo 'J ill** proL'^'inn j'.uiclcliiM's, pupils for whom 
ihi' pro;'i'ain uas impli'nwMit<*fl wcvi* U» l)r 1)oth 5]pi'iiU::h and 
Kn);]ir;ii dotiunanU Data Tablf ll-Bl i on n<»xt jiaf»r 
1 rl(Mil 1 • s tlv ni:iiUi4 r of ]:>uj)ils piM* project who wr rt* <^\{\\('V 
*Spani»sli (iV Dnclish cirjininanl. 'J w(*nly-thrro pivji'-cls arr 
priniai'ily Mrxi< an Anu^rician; r.ix wcn^ l^UTto l\ji an; and 
fivt* art* *'Otl)or Spa^i^;ll'' ])rojri:ls. 



l)KVKU)rMi:N r AsSOCIA i lis, iNt . 
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NUMBER OF ENGLISH AND/OR SPANITII DOMINANT 




CHILDREN ENROLLED IN SAMPLE PROJECTS 


Project 


f 






Code 




Total 


XlDl 


?n 






X0C2 


40 


! \ \ 




\ >D3 


If' 0 




b70 


X.iDi 


544 


1 'V/ „. .,. .,. 






I on 






x.dn6 




184 


^ M 


XID7 


121 




? \ 1 








\ \ \ 

J k i 


^XUi~ 


1 121 ~" 


99 




xonio i Si 






1 1 


'.. . 1:U 


1 


1 7 » 

1 1 . , 










1 ^ ' 








2 




t) J ? 




'^1 


1 . ■> 


1 I fx 




7 ^ 


•; \ 






' , 


1 , Oi.S 


1 , / 


■ jniv 1 


27 


1 . • s 


I , 




1 12 


.52 5 


ill 






iO 


I Oi 

1 T 


*■ • \ T* j 




7"() 


7.SH 


"Ti* 'TIT" 


1 9o 1 


1 t-.i 


■iM4 




77 1 


52 7 


•i'll 


Vi'Aa ) 


1 20 i 


I 70 






1 H-I "1 


2 12 


•I.'.'. 






\ ) S 


2 1 






! )!J 


• ' > 



. I :.) 



rf)'[\M...-i ( 



I. 



0_ 



1 52 

TiV, 

0 



1 . 



f.Mi>4'.M"" .loxr n;m«:f v,-'.; :\s cli-tc rnuiiod and n-portccl by tho proji^i f:i 
foiKMTn '!. I'',:) .it.iii'.'i t -d tl«.;t'iiiiLi'jii ot' lani;ii.i.;o dominaii' «• way foun-i, 

Xu I i;'. .;ua«M' 'lo ni natu'i- (li', i,;ion is tnadc in tlicsc two projects. 
2\l {)r<jj'..'ct X2n5, all (. hihl i-.mi pa rti c ipaf. cd in tlic project 

.•\t pr^i.-f t /.2J')5 i, th«' pfojrrt did not liavo any re; ords av.iilahir! 
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(2) Pl;u'CMr.^'nt of \ T^iipil in tin* ProjnMiti 



l;l /J.' . . ."H ;.• • ■ ■ 1 

. 1 . ; It',* 
I ) * 1 I n { • • . ' ; • » 1 1 

r 



/ I ■ ' : . i > . • » t ; W ;'i f I • J / • I • * 'I 
' ' t '. . • • • . ■ , 



jiC'i •, '.>^ '. 

1.: I • : • • 

n \' ; 4 1 . ' * 

|> t*M w ( t .'■ 1 

an lit - •; . .\[ 



. I , re 



\ • ■ * 



I . ^ , • . : 1 



III: J>' 1 : \ ^ I >i I ' ' J i ' ' I i 1 ; I t M , ; , M i , ' 1 J ' ' ' . . ' I ' • 1 • I t ■ ' 

tlMM'"/'- t'*.'* Vari^^if. ' Vii<\'' W V*'*:' 1)1'!*" r\ .J t.n(il ;>» IjooI 



(1 ) 'J^*:u ]r!:. Arr/ii. 



'i'h( vv v.<M*t^ clf'V^-M ;»rrani'* !M"nts of IfrM-lwrs and aid":: 
utili/t'd Ihrou :!iiMit tfu- thiriy-lour pi'<>i« ^'is in tin- r-tndy, v/ith 
sciViTal proint:: i:jaMn:'. use df \*a rions :» r ran^'fuvJ.f .•; , 'I'ln s 
U) a rr^ al e:\t<.Mit dijpiMidrd on \vh;it stall' at tlio pr d^-^ t was 
availabli', siudi a*j a hiIii»jM;al l^acdirr ar d a hilii::.w..l aidr, 
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or a monolingual teacher and a bilingual aide. In ono 
project, aides were used part-time. All Spanish inrUruction 
depended on th^^ aides at this project. The various combina- 
tions and the frequency of their uaa^e at the four }(rade levels 
(K - 3) of the projc^cts visiterl are nhown in Data Table 
II-B14,. on the following paRo, 

To f^how the fact that a project would be unin^ any of the 
arrangements various times, the information has been 
coll. ted on Datri Table 11-1315. For example, project XlUl 
mal<< *i use o! tluv^e diffe ro nt a r ranjjjiMiwiit.s , vvliile X0Ci2 make:i 
\ise (jf only one. TU*ojectfi, tlierefore, as shown on Data 
Table II-B15, mai:o lise of from ono to three ar ranj^onicntj^. 

Tbt^ arranjvnienl eonsi^lini^ of a bilinjMial U^acher and a 
bLHn;Tiial aide v.as llitr one Mf ed mo.;t fr( fpiently, namely 
ie. an ave,r:\^{e. d ' Zl projrct.j. »St!corul in wuc wuii tl^ it of th<5 
monolini^'ual Kii'.^lislx tea'.'!;cv with a bilhr.iual aide, lounrl 
in an avtU'ai^;* o\' 11 projcc tH. Aa a\*eraL;<* of 4 pvojeet.s 
v.'"rr u'Tiiig Sj)ai»i;:Ii dominonl t<*achtM's arul Knyjirih rlfjunnnnt 
tt-arhers, 

(Z) ^l^i ^ of Aides 

All M proj«'c:t.'i «M'tipl()y<*d j) \fa-pr<)f»* •sioiMl aidr.s cl.i:^.s- 

aid • ; v.cre cjui!i'*i»'d to f.*ar.!^ subjiu:t;; smdi as 1-^ n'.',na;»e 
rii'L.r, !'iir.th'M>vi it's, ijc. i** ju:<* , or his'ory i n opuiii (Sei» 
ai.:'> d:»ta prr .-i-iU'd in the SUi-ff i<«*c i'ttittn,.]ii. I)i-v(Mop- 
11) "lit :;»*(:tion of ^lii:; ri*p^>:*t. ) r!i;.',h( '>r<>J»*ets used ilv word 
"r' lrff re'*?r>^'nt'' In dt* .;r i • nr^^LL^d))'^ fp:nlily of 

i tk; rurt it) na I :is si it.^n-'r mv» n by ll"* aidc^. f.n rjcwuf proji'cts, 
t!v .lid^s v.f fi^ pon-j'ib!' foi* p j'c fi in si rue t ioiial 
tn'^^'i'ials a»ui rf.) rnun = r'/M*iia! Muli-v; in th** e];i':sr(jom. 
"i *. M\s (J- 'i'a .i i. >: .ui 1 y .iid«'s 1m [ ,slf>'v l«*.ir(^»^rs 

and/f;r nrv.Iy r»rfi*'cd t'siutiol i r.t^nal Snarii.sh puj^ils. U\ one 
pi\>j'-et, aide.: b^'Cii ••mihi )t<vl Ic; ih-^ p(i.;i(it)n of 

r.o-l*ach'' f:> ; \n 'inotlnM* hh- y Wf*Vi' (:la..;?:i!*i"ri as biliiv^ual 
p foft ' .s s if>na 1 assoeiatcs. Tiu' inajority of co-li^aeluM's vv<t<! 
C'/rtificrl tcaeii^M*.'; *»diu:at'Ml al)roari, »;sm illy in a l^atin 
Aov rican country. As an « :<trein(*, a fi^v/ projc'cls ronfinod 
t le inMtructioruil duti(*.s of aid'*s to taisin!^ ovi* r tin- ^dass 
ditrin*^' th(^ tra<:!iiM*'s l^>~mLnatr coffee broak, at v\luch tiim^ 
Spanisli in.Htru^d ior\ svaf; !'.iv(Mi. Oim*. project ha<l d(^fined 
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DATA TABLE II-B14 
TEACHING ARRANGEMENTS AT TITLE VII 
PROJECTS SAMPLED AT GRADE LEVELS VISITED 



ModcLs 


<ijidc rga ricn 


Fi rst 
C 1 rn do 


Second 


Third 

C\ t* ;* r1 f* 


1, Monolingual En^linh Teacher 
lU lingual An\n 


• 

9 


9 


in 


6 


r)ili::-Mal Aide 


?A 


23 


22 


15 


3. M i».u>lingual Knglish Tcac lu* r 

liili lluVl.ll 'I'viti)!* 

IM 1 i-. '>'n^ Aifli' 


] 


2 


3 




Frr -1 i - Te a ( la- r 


3 


7. 


1 


1 


5. Two j'rarh(^ r?-' 

Twv'i PiTini'ii il Aidc-s 


1 


1 


1. 


2 


6. Tn ^l: Tcaclu' r 
Sp i nisi; Ti'a chv v 

Pit'. M 1 ' . 1 A i 1- 1 r ■ 


n 

U 


u 


r\ 

\) 


n 


7. ]iilii:'.;tial 'I\ a<. he r 

i "^t O ' \ I M ' ' 


1 


c 




1 


O , I \ . ' ' » C » I » J ( 1 . I 


1 
I 


1 
1 


'} 


1 


9. Two r>ilin^ual *I*cat:lu'rs 

N: » '-M >1 i Tii.Mjal I'inrlish Aic!^' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10. r.ilir.vi.il Air!'! 


1 


1 


2 


1 


li. Mv'.'U'l ii:<j,ual Spanish Teaclier 
liiliiu'ijal Aicif 
I'.iliri ' :al Tutor 


0 


1 


1 


1 


TO'iALS 


A 


AZ 


44 


29 





in; 


DATA TABLE II^BIS * 59. 
5TRITCTIONAL MODELS USED BY PROJECTS 




Mono -Te ache r 
BL Aide 


BL Teacher 
BLAide 

1 


2 BL Teachers 


Mono English Teacher 
BL Tutor - BL Aide 


Si 

^ p: 

0 ^ 
^ 


I Spanish Teacher 
1 English Teacher 


Z Teachers 
2 BL Aides 


BL Teacher 
No Aide 


Other 
BLAide . 


2 BL Teacher 
1 Mono English Aide 


X IDl 




V 




X 










mm 

X 






V 




















A 














V 

A 








X 


















X 


/\ 
























. 1 J 












M U ) 7 


X 


V 




















. X 






i 




X 








>: ( ) • ) V) 




X 


. \ 






X 








')•)!') 




X 


X 


H- 
















X 




_ 








■j 


1 


or: i .1 




X 






i 

1 















C 1 : » i ■> 


X 






1 












' '* \ i i i t 


X 






i 












. '.').\ I ^ 








i 1 


X 










xl I 




X 


















\' 


















.\ i J , i » 




X 




„. 














A 


^ , 1 1 , 1, 
















.\ik: : 1 




\- 




















X 








1 








\- 


















1 

' 1 


t r 
* \. 
















\ ' 




















^- i X 




















i 








X 




X 






Y'J.\.'..S 




















{ i c : .r 1 




\ 


















Vfir- 




X 


















/'. i ' ' ) I 




X 




X 






X 




















/. I ■ / ; 








X 


















X 




X 
















X 


X 




















I I 


17 




4 


1 


4 


2 


Z 




0 
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no instructional duties for its aidnB, Data Tabic II-B16 
u^cntifics liow aides aro used by each project. Twenty- 
three projects vary Ihc duties of aides, using them lor 
different activities* 

^ ^ ) t^Jtilization of Resqurc Groups 

It was noticeable that IlL/UC education proje.et lf?achern and 
th<Mr nssistanls were not fihvny^i av nre of linw tlio locnl 
education aj^i^ncy (TjEA) could render as.sistiuicre in liLi/l-JC 
education. In 23 |>rc)jects did lisichers ;>nfl/(^r assij;- 
tantn avail th''nir.o1vi s of a)vy li(^lp availabh' from iho- L^A, 
Tlvse projoc:ls suuj^l.-t tmuI r(*c:rlv('d ar. j? i s(anr<» in slciff 1 rain- 
in^;, nuilrrriahi selecljon, distribution, or drv«.*l<)pini*nt , 
stud<r)it testiu;;, and cui j icidun) df vc lopnuMit , Two pj'ojcu'.ts 
charact'M'i/.ed the roU* of Die a.s advi^;<^ry in naturi-, 

A few indicnlrd thi*y us''d tin^ l^EA ))ur.Si*.s ajid social workers 
for vi.sits to tht^ hoine, 

Nino projrc-ts note d that parents hel];^Ml in iuslruct ional 
areas; four projects ) itrd their invoJ viMinent in niat<*ri:il,s 
devc lopment; Ifdrtccn iitalud ]>ar(MHH assii^Snl in cullurivl 
activities (such as prc^parinn, special food for thi* child r^jii, 
tcraclujif; son^ti, etc.). In In pr(^jrr.t:j parental participation 
was jurlj^ed infrequejit, seldom, or non- exist ( at. 

CoiiiiMPnity ]>( ople won- used even h-r-s ofl. ii llKin parents. 
Ninrt ecu pro/,'"! (uiori* tl^an L)0'''0 indicat<:d nn iiivol ve i,'^ iji 
or no nieasur;i];h^ invtilsfruent of co?.7unvn^.ity residents i»s 
vc;li:iitr<»rs on a rr^ular l^asis. In a few otlvM- cast s, ^.vrsons 
from t.ht» ctnniminity s>j.« li ay polic^TiUMi and firtMuen w^ro 
invited to speak to thi^ chtldrcin. In e./neral, community 
involvement is mininu'il or non-c»>j st:» it, (l*'^(ir a dotaih'd 
rej^ort on ch-ita I'ei^ardin;' pai*rnt and comniunity involvc nu-nt, 
scA\ that s<*ction of tlu* rc^port dealing with tliat topic) 

The* role of consultants in the* loeal ]jrojccts was mainly that 
of trainin;^, eitlu^r in summer v.orksliops, in jjro-service or 
in-sr-rvic(* trainin;j», or orientation. (Consultants wvrv also 
used to help establish learning c(»nt<'rs, to lv*1p with the 
dev(^lopnu*nt or procnrement of maierials, to provide 
cultural enrichmc^nt c'Vperic'nces, to test an<l obsiM've tin* 
chihiron, to ^;ive sensitivity training to teac her's, and/or to 
orient t(^ach(M-s in new teaching tr»c:hniqu<»s such as 
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Project 


Duties Assimii-fl BL/BC Kducation Aides 


Instructional 

AfSfiirttant 


Mat<! ri.il.i 
Prepar.i 'ion 


1 Clo ric.al 


Tutor 


Not Involved in 
In.stnutiun 


"Il<j info r cement' 


A 1 1)1 


X 


X 










. s. W V . /. 


A 










X 


A ti 1 ) i 


X 














X 


X 








X 


A 1 ! ) T 


X 














X • 


X 1 








Mir,' 


X 














X 












.\' •;)'.• 


.\ 




X j X 






.^t):)l. 0 


\ 


X j 1 




V 


: ! 1 


X 


X i X 1 X 1 








A 










.M 1 ) I J 
. ... , . ~1 


. ■w 


1 X 


■ 







. \ : t { t 












X 






1 U 1 

1 






X 


1 X 






1 




X 




r ' 






1 ■"■""xV" 


[:\Tr:''.T" 


< r 

■\ 


X 


i 


X 






\ 


A 




















i X 






!\ 








•. ■ ' :'. ', 


\ ' 










X 




.\ 






■•«' 






\/ 


A 










■ V • 


\ 


« » 






1 


\ 






1 












1 


K 


























y. " ) 1 


* • 












/. !<:•'. 














•'. I !) , ; 














•', 1 vl 




X 


X 


X 




!\ 




X 


X 


X 


X 






VO V:\ I. 


3J 


It 


6 


6 


1 
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Constillants in Total Education (CITE), English as a St'cond 
LanKuu}'/.^ (KSL), and Distar or other reading programs. 

The only Hignificai*! type* of afisi.stancn from othor persons 
was that of cross -aj^o hflpcrs (children from fifth or sixth 
grado), v/1jo wont iiito liIi/I3C education classroom.s to act 
as tutor/; . 

d. IfV'f :*nrtinn;*^ fJ<»1hod<; 



(1 ) Men>rMi'; of In.slru<M 'on 

Tlie 31 pTf/jerts samph'd used Iv.*.) basic \\m tliods of 
in.str m : 

o S]>lil time wIh j-r p:i rlicul.! r .subjects ar.- tauj'.ht Ijj both 
l.'mr.erM'f s (lbtMi;d> the p<M^ ^-^nt of tiine us-^'d for (*ael) 
b(»\vu.'iv.e varies .Miionj.* pro i'*ct.s), 

o Allo1f"d time wlif-re a .sMbj«-ct ij; laufjht in one lan;-.ua{:e 
only • 

As ha- ,'1 ready bfi-n di.scussed, O.'.ta Tables 11-138 urn] Il-}59 
show liu* pj rcf»nt.'M'e of time jmbir'Cts are tnuf;hl in Spanisli, 
and i^ij li^.h, to Ka-li^sh domi)Ui?U pupils for i-ach grade, while 
Data *ia]:!t s I!-];Hi i.nd 11-1^11 fJiow tlu- p<'rrrniag(: f)f timc^ 
stibj* cts :\\*<* lau'dit ir Spani?di end Kjip.lisli to Sjianish 
<!r)n)in^ nl p^i]nls for i*rti:b ).',rpd«*. JipUtlin;'. i\nM* for .subjects 
ran;vd ivo^u ^v!u in SjVmish and O^^'iv in Kue.lisli to 9^>% in 

:»Md ^>^!!. in !-itj;./lish. Projects enrollini; n^oslly 
S{^o?r;<-;li flominanf pupils trb»d to split tinv oji a l)asif3 
f(jr cai.h M\dj)»M-l. r<*wer svd)i(»e.ls wcrv tauj/.ht in Spanish to 
KnjOi'^*'' d(jminaid pupils than to Spanish dominant p\ipils. 

Four pro cts {XnnOi;, X:K;18, Y0A25, Y0A28) vised the 
technitpu* of alloltine time for other subjecls aJ3 a means of 
tea<:liiti'.; ^Spanisli. Art, social studies (whicli includes 
culture), jTiatheniatics, aufl s(:i(*nc(? were chosen by the 
various pr<ij<-cts a.; llic veliicles for the leaching of Spanish, 
Ry thirrl grade, all proj(»cts we r(? using th(* split time method 
for teaching Spanish, 
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Throo aroeas of tlm instructional process are oxaminrd in 
Ihi.s sc^ction, I'irst, tho typo of claasroom arranj^^omont 
and Iho ^onoral iui^tructional practices as tlK?y relate to thn 
HIi/PiC pro{4rani v/ill bo c^xanunecU S^scond, Iho mothodoloj^y 
r^niployi^d in toaclunfi a sncontl languuKf to both Knfjlish and 
Spani.;h dornijiant pupils will bo doscribod. Third, thu 
xl^r^hlu\o\oi\y <Mupb>y<Hl in dtivrloping attitudes and the 
affcjctivity of Iho pupils towards the history and culture of 
the elhnic groups involved will be treated, 

(a) C'lJ.r ; jvof^tn Arrane.ement 



Mm.-.' flMu of th'? j)rojects u ^ed the traditional self- 

i ofil.iined i:Ic' ?j.s VMoin envirotniM^nU In threi' projects, 
;> ^ M? !'!(»:. iMe :;pacM classrui;/n staffer! !;y team 
I. '.^c v/.):i uscfl. In aiiolhe?' project whim^ now 

:»(:I»ouL;i v/er;» tiiKlcf e()ii;UrucUon, this type id* claj;:»rooiii 
...IS to bf provirled tlie tollov/in*; year, 

Ptipihi oiov 'd from larj^e to small Kroupin}:;:^ for 

d; vmI. li'.umlnji ev perier.»:e:i in l)oth the ;5elf -contaiiujd 

id tfv fhvJble tyj)t^ elassrrnms. Ri^asfjn.s ^ilven by 
!^ .•.:h»*r:; ,^\](\ .lirl.-^.s for jjroupin^* Ihe pupils are 
id'*»:l:ii"d in Dil.i Trd;!.' 11-1317 as <;enf*ral vibilities, 
Kin',!( »'M» dtMMinaiiee, lant^uni»i? coi upete aey, irLhnicity, 
a.Mr! . M ti,i, Th.: iirrnljor of projc^cts ujiiv^l the* .nbove 

roiiij:; ari» fourul in DaL i Tablf ]I-fJlH. In /^fneral, 
"dit-rs ii:.i*d lai'i;t' and si^uxll i'oupiiij^s durini^ the day 
^.ai'iiM; ; Idnds til* Inslruclion such iia la I'Mi.ij^fi leavn- 
i'^", rt-.-'din-/. ruul r i; if !•« • mat ic s , Jndividtial instreetion 
'•'t i oii -n i'r,wM*v.^u U)C p'apil.; n -v;! y enrollt: d in IUJIMj 
or for .slow Ksu'ners, In three prrji^^cts puj/ils 
ci rcuu»;«*f! .-^Mion;; ;j • rinaui'ntly ()laci!d U^arnir.r' centers 
v.'^n'r*' i • -i^ ; , v.ind'iti^; intiMiii;i, K^^'^' ^he piipils 
iiidiv id:i;f 1 j/rd i n .d n i«. lioxi, 

{]>) * * ■ wid r . I .;m na'^c f*- • :< r nin|i[ 

Spani.di and l^ ;'li:di w«'rr' tau '.ht as a secorul lanj^ua^^e in 
idionL )ir'\ nt'Uur projects saiuphwl. Data l\ible II-IUQ 
fN'picts til.* nunih'*r of [)rojects implementing; second 
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DATA TAlihK Il-Hl? 
REASONS FOR GROUPINCJ C1IiLDK1.:K l-'-NROLM;:!) 
IN IJh/JiC ElXJClATiON PJIO.JDCTS 
--As StaU'd By Tfnclic ri; and AidrH-- 
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DATA 'VAV.\.E ]:^r)]l-\ 

FiiKaui::sCY oi-^ usi-; of cw-ohi^ 
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DATA TABLE 11-1319 
NUMBER OF PROJECTS IMPLEMENTING SECOND 
LANGUAGE PROCKAMS (SSL-ESL), 
BY GRADE 



Gradf Li:vols 


SSL 


Tol.il 

Out Of 


ESL 


Total 
Classes 
Out Of 


K 


13 


34 


16 


34 




1 


16 


34 


18 


34 




L 


16 


U 


15 


30 
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l^ 
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25 
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language programs, by grado level. It shows that SSL 
classes arc offerer! at 58 or 47% of the grade levels; 
ESLi is offered at 57 or 48% of the grade levels* 

In some projects, the metliodulogy for tearlnng the 
language was not clearly defin«^d. In projeetfj wlnu^e 
teachers were either expc« riene(*(l or luid b«*en train^^d 
in Latin America, iSpanisli was taught to Spanish 
dominant pupil.s as a first langtuijie. Enj'lish was also 
tanghl as o first lan.uuagi? to Ihiglisli dominant pupils , 
From jntt' rvie wilh teaclirrs it was fnvmd tliat \n^vy 
few i^rojccts div*v/ fine lines of di .';ti n^t h)/i mi the type 
of languag<? learninj; l^'inj; ]>r ovid<:fu 

Develo pln[^^Atti< wu*^ VJ^X^!LI:J[yJi[h'l^y^ 

A m.njor tlirufjt of th(* Titlp Vll lUlingual Kducatum 
Program is to di-velo]; altiludi s of appireclal ioi^ and 
increase Iho aftectivil^ of tlu^ h^-irnnrs for holli cultures. 
'J'he m'-lhodoloiMt'S for dcv(*h)pinu lhc-{;e attitudt*K usi^d 
by 34 priijr^cts in Uio study inclu/'vl: 

e Classroom instriu:tion 

• Field Trips 
o R(ilr playinj^ 

o Di scusK ion / !)rcimali /.at i cms 
o Sine. ing and daucin};, 

• Story-telling 

• Food preparation and tasting 

Classroom instruction was provided by the use of posters, 
books, films, artifacts, and in two projects, by the use 
of closed circuit TV, Pupils in nine projc^cts wcrf 
taken on fic^ld trips to incn^ase tlu^ir a\var<Miess of the 
role of Spanish culture in the United Statics. For 
example, they visited Spanisli missions in California. 
The learning of (^tlmic Mexican, Puerto Rican, and oth^r 
Spanish songs and dances was freqiuMitly used as a 
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nican.s of imparting cuUurn. rii^ht^'cn projocta 
tauj^ht so?i^^s aiul (IaiuM?fl, wliilo s(?vont(MMi tisorl Mtory- 
tt'llinj?, Th<* Ic'bration of national holidays was 
anollun* method UHc*fl in I'i projects. In two projc^ctn 
pupils w('rr drawn into the think in|4 and fiMdin^ 
prorrs:u*i» of the no!i-donn !iant j^roup by nusinH of 
dra:ualr/.aLir>n and roln playing, Slory-ti* lling and 
fiiscusuioii.s w«' also rlesi)^n<'fl to involve' ihi* pu[)iln. 
In soini' projiM'tH pupils wiM'(» j'/iv(*u the opportunily to 
la.stf di rr<' 111. «dhnii: rood:i and wore i>c.i'aiiionally 
involved in tlwdr [jr^paratiun. 

!'ii?fht f)rojeel:4 v/e rr very rrcalive in d^velopinj; fjarn«vs 
for pii[>il:; v.'hieh (fiii;',ht Humii 1h)W chiUli'en pUiy in 
i}\\u'.i* l.iiid.i r :\ vi'll. a.; \ivine. IImmu ''tic-.e in lli*' 
Sj). ni:;h I.'u »m.i n*, I 'rn "mm: 1 r; M:MMi tlif:;,* rn<dh<>d': (o 
d"v,.),M> til'* 'Uitudi*:» of pupils and io inrrr.i.'p [.r.«iir 
rr m: ! i V i I / i ; i v^'. i'y i ip.', ''un )hi u:'.t i oii.-; .Mid d< ! j» rr<»;i . 

rrr.j."(:l:j vcmMimI ill thfii' use of nidhodji, ran;''»n;'. Ti'Mni 
ipif )y i iii'. uiT' lUfUiod :;u*:ii ;is classrooii) <mwi TtH . ii<Mit 
In thf vMti|)!(>y!M<' nL of sf-viMi or «M|'.hl. dirfrr'Md. nwlliods, 
• i.s can \n- itow^'d CiU iJaLa 'J.ii^h' JJ 

( 5i .-h.l.j 

in '11 "!* th'* projfc;!.; Sruupled 'm.-m-Iic r.^; m*.' ' d matf r i. 1 1 
( . ' ' e.h .1 .i V' I < :i ;» ■ .i! pf ) ; t (> r s ) j mI r<-(l I i'l it . i « 'on ui u* i a 1 
'.'ii\[rr>/, fiM- Ihc li.isii" .'MdjiiM* ; hj'iru; L.'Mi lil, 'I^n'u* h» • r :i in 
' • M.'M!f''"t'; a. I >»> i I • d i r I . • f I tli.ii <h»'y m-id" lh^*ir own 
iimM :"..*t.^;. I*. I ri;.! * *ii u » pu n ' ,il .iiicfi record [)l »yr''r.'i, 
I . t ; " J i" I' : : .d , i pTj-i r u - • ■ ly , a ri • • : n;^ d» • vi » > r 
rl.),, r! r\' .Vf.' ;it;,o t.;M.Md ;> (. Till* Vll pl-oj'M J 

vj'f-y r }•» ■{ p iiM: t i y )• I'.Mci- ; dj-; jt ivimI artii-Mls, <:lol!riir.» and 
f ) f !r ♦ • I t; 1 1 \ f 1 •» ■■•! i t ' .; I I'oi n >. : i I<:o , 1 Mic r 1 o K jco , nr m( r 
f. ' 1 ' i, N iM'-r*'- »'I'-d drv;** * ()n n i* J. * r i a I 

ill " • I ' i . / ! ! 1 - I ! ■ 1 1. r I i( >n p >'« > p ei s in»'i y l> • To mid in 

p ' ;:'■'] 'h ( ' , I*' • ' » M II , of I hi s re port • 

: 1 1 ■ . * ' • t ' I * I** ♦ • ' r ■ tn 

,\' f > .1 ;» . : ' ' • I ; of } ' u» 'i' ; ! h^ VJ I i n :i I. rM< ' I i« ) ! lal pro;; ran \ a rr nio i t» 
;»p;?i*i); '•i.r^dy r«dal''f! lo th<* [>hinnirii», evalualinn, and nianaiM*- 
irp nl and a dn i i ni ;> t r.it. i « )n cui iip<;nJMi(.s . Tln^si^ dis* r<*tt> 
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coinpoiK^ntfl of iho attuly arc rliscuB.spfl at longlh in othnr 
parafji-aphi} in this section. Novci-f IipIcss, Iht- instructicinal 
pi-oMi-nni for bilingual oducation of n<«c4-Hsity inniu!ncos tbvco 
areas; 

• JUlingual (-(Jncation i iirriculum and its vi'rlii:al continuity; 

• Monili.rin;^ of Ihf 'I'itic VII project to <'n;{un« that pi-o^'.rani 
plans art- l)rln}4 carrliul out; anrl 

• The tr.'insitional a;ipi>i:l!j of tin- Title VII «Mlui:ational 

proj(MjtM. 

T^;.'h>W, rar.U n\] Ihcso Hirer ilToar; is rli fiCUHH<'d, 

n\>'vM\ (iT IfU)" ' r,, M "o.ils v.'ii<"!> v/tM-e sealed <I()v/fi lo 
nn-- yt^.ir imil,j, ^ • r i • • 4! in d" I< jpun vil (or a bilin;Mial/ 

ohj'M.i ; i.iLo sp.-.i/i.; ::Lrat» !;ir .s was sr»b!<Mn J'o^'nd. iMosI; 
prr^ifiM.: (i}\\i)\w^^r\ l\\r I)asic stalr u r r i i: u i u i 1 1 for a radp 
aufi aUi Mip'.-d to inst-rl jwtv.vifl lanjjiuu'/' l<-anun{.^, cidlurr*. 
and hfi'il -^M* iulo Uic- daily |)rn;M'aio al 'Mch }V-'<i<Jt^ Icvrl, 

fa a.'! w-r.) of I'.y ;."oj.-cl:5, at nil ;;ra<h- Irv^^l.s, cillirr 
•a)rn»-, ov Mitu:h i-. ifl- !:<*e v/as I'oM id Uia« Hu-,.- proir^t tj 
inadi- ;i v):,*.' ion s ''^roii tn coordinalf' aiid inl'iMe Soordidi 
^^'-'l ' !ii-ouj'.:;oaL sidiool pi-oi^raro. Aw 

a^'i'r.'M.f* r>r ?j) [)i'r> l idinv/i'd :;uc:h nvi(N'M<'p in th.dr 
^"•••'fJ'"' a M a V ■ .'.-y..? ut* ;U lii-oi.'ir.; .sl.ov.erl Ihis evid^aoo 

iiill.ei.- v'a.; ;ro^-rl iinv ' i-oaiiwril., and, I'inall/, aa ii-vi-raiM' ol.' 
1 / !>i".' *'f i .'bo'-v ! .a^iiiM, oi" MOo li '•vif^MUJ^• ia llvdi* .a h*>ol 
'•nv.i f.;, a Liwi ff>0';li Lrcalnu-nl (»!' f.Iir ahf,ve, .s^'o 

Dal. I. r.LM.r iJ.^ li^.l . ) 

fl**' ». i • 1 i'oii Li lUiIl / o''bilin\tial ;oil)jrr.L:i from 
'■•i'* *;r 'd'' 1( v«d lo .»iiM!h »r ;i i*r lil.i'wiso linl rd to (ht* 
.:;ai;di'i| nd c: ■ 1 .' i ■ : u ! i t rii . A-; h, r > n hi hala 'I* d>lc If-iV^^I, 

ai aiu'* ;jrujii'ls lln* s I a bM t nt v/.'i made !,y lea^diers and 
*' ur r i- '.d nrn spe<d.» ! i Ihalnorm.d j'rad'.* pm^, re .ssion to 
junior and si-aior Id-di :a:hf)t)l pi* jvided the .;l t uctiu'' Cor 
v.-rtieal ulannia;; I'W-Ul (n'ojc' i:; har» ^-velopc^d sti-anrls in 
oilier ;',r:w!«v';, wl:!!" 17 pr<.) je( i.;j (So'/o) either had not mad<' 
phina, or h..d nol pl.Muuwl Inrther <*;'rpan.siofi at Iho titr.e of 
Ih** study. 

' ])KVKI.()1\\IKNT Asso<;iATKS. lSi\ — — 
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NUMnER OF PROJECTS INFUSING SPANI.Sll CUl/J URK AND 
HEUITAUK INTO THK TOTAL SCi lOOL PROGRAM 
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*CaJy 30 i>/ujifcts havu kinilo rj;.trti!M c l;iss«n:, '"'•'AIJ M jirojiuMs )i.(Vi- first 
iMnvrVvTV, iiu inlormiiliuu wa^ uvail;ililc* tor ''^'•'•'^Oniy U projcut: li.wv sri uncl uratlo. 



• 
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DATA TAV'.J.n Tt^P.^^, 

BL/iic Ri:].A'j i:D la?.c;l'Agf i '.{Aining 


St.- t)f iMpj-ir; to V>:panf! iMjV.C F(!u«. ; (uui Prop-.-iin 


r».»tiil Locnl I'whu'.atjon 
/\j',' nc:i?'.') lnvolvi fl 


!!.«■• ; r;iU«<l .SjVruiiiih Lan-'iui^o ctnii-.so.s in Jiininv .un] .Sfinoi* Ili;',h 
i> vflopi'fl .Stran'U in olhi-r j^vmlofi 

No furtin'r t xprtn.sion coiitcmplaltd, or plans not now fii xn 
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It was fountt that teadlu^ifd fifeq««ntly tmughfe thft same 

expressioita oil sucGGssive grade levels. In some schools, 
cpntLmilty doptuukcl on ^mwmunication among tho 
^--■■:^-r-r^--^-Usic)^ Sfcructuftttl tMnans for promoting this communi- 
yZ^^^ cation w&VQ found in vai /iew projects. In summary, ilie 

pattorn of vortical integration used by Title VII 
i^Ji^l™?¥p^ojftcts was to expand tho bilingual program one grade '^'"^ 

■ • -(2) Monitoring ' -._,:.^_:"y:.-..:i.-ir vj,::::\-- 

BL/BC «dacation pvojocts monitor languago and content 
loarning by tsvo principal methods: testing and obsorvution. 
Tnsts ai*e dtjvolopcul and adrainistfrrod by tnachors, airU-H 
and ovaluatcifa. Those tests arc ailminlstorcd on a pro- -i^; 
porit basis or on a dally, v/cekl/, ctuartorly, snmi-aT.aual 
ov annual ba.Jlrf. At fchnoB, only a jjaniplo of tho pupilH 
in Uui proji?ct avo to.jlod. In mnm^ projects, control 
Si'OLifjs svcrt! also trsjtod. In soino pvojntzts <>b.s»u*vrUiou v.ua 
unritructuvofi; in ctiiora, it was «»ui(led by a chacklidt 
devolopcfl by project adminisU-atora . (For a nu>re t!u>rou!»h 
iiit,cu.s.sioii oi inoiiitormj' ana evalnatton see paragrapn 
tlda aoction, ) 

^ ^ yy>^nj{ l titma{ Pro c o « s 

tVinefccon ol" the pvojerts iuclud<.'d in this stiuly ati»Mnptnfl to 
intrjrjrate nirriculum, the total luarnin.!,' pvoc(?r,.-i with 
P.f./nC otht<\.'.Uon curr'ietila and edii-.tatior il planning?. 
Nineteen projcc-ty had alao attemptf^d to intei'facf* the. 
iji3tLuctionrJ program v/Uh thf total learning process, 
v.'!alo iZprojeets \vere atteinptin.^ to interface fitat'f 
ph>.nn'm«' v.ith the BL/P.C currir.nium and ivhiratlonal 
planning, 

En^ht proji'cti; havn dfU<*rmined tar^ot exit slulla for tarf;nt 
pupils. .Slyntficantly, five? of the so projoctt: are thorfci which 
have rnadt* plana to continue bilingual educati«ni throtiijh 
f^rarles olrjht or twolvt?. These exit skills are dotomujaod 
by oral and written tests. Those who administer the tests 
arc teachers, aides, and occassionally project directors 
or LEA personnel. The remaining projects had mado no 
attempt to formulate a course of study which included exit 
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skills Usr lst^ gaincHi by the time studc?nt ha^ t4u*miiiat^4 

This concludufe; tho narrative description of ami gcjuei-al fhidijift^ in 
ilut ini4ir-uctk>Ji componcat,,--InXho next paraf^r.iiph^^ the major^ 
iinthupB arid conolajsiona f^iianating /roin thcvniu'rittivc arul 
dis<:us^ioai ari? jiurnmarizrd. 



a. A positive relationship can be c^«tab^.^;luKl l>i^tvvcon lanj^tt;^ 

donvinamu'ti and th^^ ?mK>unl of t jjiU^ that the d<^>niin^nt l;tunvt*nj^o- 7 ■ 
%vrii> tau;/.li1 in V\n^\]h^]\ doiuJnani onpilt* ir* Bix' prujoritj; wud to 

- , fjpeinish dpiijiiiuni litud ^ut^; rilao jj) ni:>* pruj< cli;ir lji_lhf v iiJ^^- 

*hoih nvijji.^h dcminanL isluclont^i ,>jul iSpHni«h donunaut f;tud* ni.s 7 
rrct iv^^ oviTiill iiior<? infii r\u:l)t)n/VI 1 hue in lar.i!;vtai;r> arts in 
i^i;'Tp;liKh tha!) in iSpanish, Kn{^,Urh duniinant HlucI'MUa arv? 
c Acraj^in'r oifjhf pprccnt more t5?nc in F.nglitjh luiiftuaj.;c artt; than 
fe'|*{.unifcjh doniinr^it .sUidfjili^, 



b# Approximately oiio half of thr prnjtu.tb toach F.n^lir.h Hpuuv^h 
as a sii'cond lan*jiua{>e (KfJL or Si:)!*), The uw an for all projects 
ff>r time f^p»*nt lcachin;» S]nnjiyh lo KjH',Ush dontinant .studej)i.{4 
drops 20% Svoiti kindo rp.arlcn to tiiird j»rade, 

c. Thre e projects werct reaclduj'. any contejit areata in fiJpani.sh 
to l:*j)f'.lifih diani)iaiil: pupi]..*. All of the other ^projucts wert? 
ic*aehin;» one to fonr sebj^-eti^ io iSjviMish to both J'Jnj^lish and 
{^pn)rl«h dojnhi.mt pupili;. It ii, slj^nificaiit to aiote thnt abMO.st 
]\'A( of all tfvc projf etij are teacfiln;.' four ct^ntmt subi<M:i.s In 
Spanish on all gradr^ levels. The avi'va{/,o ]jercent of tlie lime for 
all 34 projects for teachinj; s\ibjtrets in Spanish to Enf'liHh 
dominant pupils is 22% whereas it is 37% fur Spanisli dominant 
pupils. 



d, A pattern of relating the amount of time spent in teachin}? content 
areas in S]ianish to the pereentaj»e of Spanish dominant children 
is apparent in only six of the 34 projects. 'j\vo projeets which 
had a higher pcrcentajio of English dominant children taught 
contefit areas in Spanish a high percentage of the time. 
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©. As «t«acl© level i*isos, thu time torching cmihmt ai*oas in »%aniHii 

(17 pi'ojects) and Knglish donunant (15 pmjects) iniplls. Teaclun's " 
use* a. va fifty of tnothoda of infJtrmUton ami gfoupings in ordor 
toaciv conUuit aroa to i)U[)ila or difiVront language dominanc« 
on the «ami' ^fadc lovel. 



M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ of thn Puerto Ricaii project.s and 83% of tlio 

~ ^^^•'^i^^" >Ami>irlcan proj.«^^^^^^^^ wcro Uiaclu nf» tlu; cuUur« and — 
; J of thn lai-gr't group. Five projects we ro tnakinj? no ;V 

; ; apparent effort at toacliing tlic tarj.»nt cnlturxi-or horltagoV The 
teaching of np.iuifili culture is nuninwii, 

g.- CJ4ild-i-(Mi, l>(>r^ Kn'^jj^h ;ind ^'prinitiJrt to uiur Kn'^Ush 

^ n ots- fis>quoM!;]y lhan ^>p. hisU in n»ui- -U-uctu rod Hilualiouj jiUi-h 

T:.:*'^ 1'» ' pla-r- r-uud, i:,>f- Mn^ia, t»r p;u;io,_ KniUifrh. b^almo,;.^^^^ 



*:•:•:»■ hi iuv.'ly txuul in .sfl;v;i>l fiilfiiio.'s. 

h. l;i ?.i i>r»;j. (.'?:;; p-iiiil{{ ..vi.-f.- p!ac<»fl ui iiit; bilingual p/o-^ram 
!itu;;iu;;i- t»C h'., ><>.•(, >.<»♦. duf ilj^aMco, i,i 10 project..! childri-n V'tfro 
pl.'AH'd in tlii^ !;iniv!;ual p!-«>-;. I'atii hcMrau.if l!n»y r>.tt4-a<!<:'fl iho 
•j'^lmol \vhorottHipi.r,j.-t l '.v.t..; locati-d. Only I?, pn.jncts i:on- 
.-u: -r»'d iiw «• i-ii.- »'ion ui tio»n » »tattt.-<- ua an impiji-iant 
♦Vu;lor for pM.:. i.i.nd;. ^hn —rthidi::'?!;, Uvtru v/a^ no :jy:iU:tivif.it: 
jVrntntif; u.s'.-d <«) dote i-iuin.. Im i,..^naf.,. .(otniiianci- . (Mdy i^ovt-n f»f Um,. 
f:nirfy-fi»ur proj.'ots rt-;!;.. ■ .;iod p.ir'mt.'l ptu-inlHsion for plav:t»- 
mi'ut, 

i. T'J'ia-Mtal «c.u-:i.' .-.jid ni'l'-;; -v.ci*.- mi-? la wtrui-.tio.uil in'>d''l.'; u:U'd 

<U'jr<' ll 'T- tv. 'i tiiii-'hi t.r !ht« rtfoic ' .';nmplf;d.* Aiflo:] «.vt:r<! 
r)r fh(> oui t joft u::!'-d i,>:5'tr»u » i.>n.>1 .ifj.sLsi.iaJ i, altli .u;;h (heir 
*-.'p d/iliti»-:-5, in at b-asl. i.t.It th-' p '-oji'itfrt, voj-c lin.iti'il by lack 

if linin;; <.i' . !!iu:atli»jr= ! (Mj;n)rl.u!ti.;j.'.i. At ■i:\iyui time, it 
•■ii'Mild l)c n<il.(:i| i.h:ii md y .'»'>oa< Vi';'. of Lho tfacI'M*:; aro cpi* 1 1 i Tied 
to I'-ach ;^id);i ':( .xri»;i;; in .S'panisli, In <>iu-. proj.-ct aidt;:; wiwi' 
•,:\.lc.yod w.ily |.-art- ti.iu , •;peiid;":i vir.'y i natri-s- 1 iojial llm.' v. Lth 
i.Im: L,hildr'Mi, 

j, "ivinurcc [,.• .•; '.toifd v/riv iin.'d ••!(>■• I i y, howi'v«-r, iri tioine 
M»-<.j«".!ts .. ;• l.ihmrj; all ! (>u rcc; b v/U:; pli:iiLiful, ^vhiU; 

• nlu'r projt!.. l.s Isad ILtl!" <ir none. 
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Conclusions 



a« There ie little evidence that would indicate that projects plan ""T;: 
program input according to substantiated needs, such as 
languafje dominance or caltural deprivation. More time is -- - 
allotted to teaching language artrs as well as content areas in 
English rather than \p ftpanish, although there are twice as many- 
Spanish dominant children than Engliali dominant. The higlier 
percentages of time spent in teacliing English would indicate 
that the philosophy of the projectr* generally is to teach the 
Sv>anish doi-ninant cliild English so that he will succeed in the 
school system. 

b. The time allotted to tlio teacliing of the second language 
(Spanish) in some projects, as well as the limitations imposed 

'by teaching in some cases only art in Spanish, certainly 
curtails the growth in proficiency and fluency in Spanish for the 
English dominant child, (l^ack of instruction in the target culture 
and heritage, lessens the impact of the program on tlie 
development of the self-image of the Spanisli dominant child and 
the growth of awarcntins and appreciation of other cultures of 
the English dominant child.) 

c. Parents have little to say about the placement of their child in 
the prograni. It is also questionable that tests for placement 
are. needed since the programs are placed in areas where there 
is a high percentage of Spanish speaking children. However, 
the avail?j.bil ity of test instruments to deternnne language 
strengths could result in the placing of children in appropriate 
language levels. 

d. No measurement has been developed to determine the 
"functional" bilingualism, of the BL/BC teachers and instruc- 
tional assistants who are at present staffing many of the 
projects visited. The language competence of the BL/BC 
teachers and assistants ranf'id from simple conversation to in- 
depth understanding of the language and its use, 

e. The need for qualified teachers in Spanish for teaching content 
areas is apparent in at least one-third of the projects. To 
demand that aides be qualified to teach content areas is 
unreasonable. Project Directors were not tapping resources 
to any great extent for assistance to their personnel. 
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C. Materials Acgm^itioti atul Development 
1. Background 



a . Scope 



Materials acquisition and development is one of eight key 
con\ponont areas. As in the instruction component, education 
iSpecialists v ave also ro.'sponsible for colloctiag data and 
Iniovmatiou fo>- this cotnponcnt. Again, the standard data 
collection it\!;trument was used to collect data iu three major 
c:i./:oi;orie3: 



o Acquisition and development of materials; 
p Content nnrl o vai.l.?biKty of m.itr»rialr; pnci 
o Use of materials. 



BEST Wi AVAIUBLE 



Data collected at each of tlie 34 projects included intorniation 
on techniques used in the selection of materialsj material 
tjouvces} daTiculty experienced in obtaining materials; teacher 
dovuJopod materialsj major instructional materials used by the 
projects; grade ranj»e of ma':erials and their levels of diffi- 
v ullyj materJ.jl needs; p.i.rent and community invol.ver:ient in 
io.itcrial development ami usej materials interfacing with the 
lo. -il biiiur'Tial/bicurturai prograuxi and the development of 
curriculum f^^uides for materials. 
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b« General Sources of Data and Inforn^ation 

At oacJi project visittKl^ education specialists intorviowtu] at 
least ono teacher and one in.structional aai^it^tant at each i^radc 
levels project adminiptrtitorj^i and curriculuxn specialiiits to 
obtain data. For those projectc which did not have curriciuluia 
spcciciliflts, the relevant pj'ojoct and/or lACA staff rjionibors 
wore intorviewod i))atuy.du In addition, iJ. tJu)t;e p»'ojoctf5 where 
it was cJ^^arly called for, hKA curriculurn consuKantfj ar*d/or 
other out.'iide projv.et i.on»su.ltant5i were inlerviev^redo 

Cp ' l^olatio niihip of \,ho M aterial s Acq uisition a nd D evcl o p t nent 
Co]^i^ >r»r>v*rit to o thuv St udy (J oi ) ^pojujnts 

Materials acqui.sif ion and de\ c.lvi)micnt is very closely related 
to instvuctiono A.s iixdicatcd in Sectioji li-li, thi« cornp:)]ient 
must closely ,^;nppi) j'ti yr; oi the iii«tructIon projjrazn at lilVliC 
education projuct>5. 

The TitJo V.II (Dilin«.;ual Kduoation) Profjrajn ;^uidi*linp>; al«o 
specify tj\at par<tnt ard coinmunity involvuinent must be evi- 
dejiCiid in liL/liC education projoctug IJierefore, thin compon- 
ent iy aLso interJacc»d, to a liiniltHl extent, with tlie parent/ 
commu aty involvoneut component, namely in the local pro- 
jeclii* own dcvelo; vicnt of materials. 



Ov^orviox/ 



By /ar, local projects approacliod the acquisition and development 
of materials on an individual basis., with teacher judgment and 
apparent student needs being the two primary materials selection 
critoriaa WHule nuist projects utilised moro than one source for 
materials acquisition, it was found that other Federal programs 
were not widely usod« This was particularly sij'^mficant in local 
project use of the Title VII (Iiilint;ual Education) Progrcim special 
projects (supportive service centers). Due to the difficulty local 
projects experienced in acquiring materials, they found it both 
necessary and important to develop their own materials. Mater- 
ials most difficult to acquire were those related to culture and 
heritage^ 
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Involvement of parents and community people in materials develop 
meat was found to be minimal in the great majority of project s* 



Narrative and Discussion ^ 

a. Acquisition and Development of Materials 

(1) In the 34 BL/BC education projects included in the study, 
teachers, school administrators and local project direc- 
tors were canvassed concerning who took the initiative 
and/or responsibility for acquiring or developing mate- 
rials for the projects Interviewee response^ indicated the 
following. It was found tl.it four projects held the project 
director solely responsible; ten held the pro,ect director 
and teachers jointly royponr^ible; two held the rurviculun) 
clovoloi>fnent specialists solely r^if^ponaible; and lUe 
i-evnalnin/:( projuotji gcnerrrlly held a conibination of two 
or nu>rc of I:ho rtbovc t^knJi i-t^^spousjLbl^j in the stshiction 
of nic»lijrialji, .Vonr projects invoUtuI the piir u^^.^ and 
coimtiunily rosirlcnts in the selection c>f inatciuals. 

In j^ertoral, n^'^tcviala acquir^ition and development, as a 
function, v/as well organij'uKl and defined. Blvory project 
appeared to liave identified a need Cor mater inl.?; and, tlic 
luujd not btnnjy met, proceeded to disvolop thcU- own^ 

ProjiM't fjtiffs wore uh;o queried as Lo thn criteria uriod 
for s^ilection ;>nd/or development of matorials. Individuals 
in^M*viewod w^mo a.^ik^^u! to li.^t tho locixi projoot criteria 
•i,uhI iu tiio jiolcirUou procv^sr^. The foUov/in/^ tai>ulation 
rr?;;::lsr, rroni iiu* dat:; jjaf.hcrod: (It yjl^ould' be notc?d that 
;UKiu^ pfop»vfc,»i i»:;od a con>l>iuation of the outlined 
cfilci'ia. ) 
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-Criteria Used foi^ the Total Projects 

Selection of Materials - Using Criteria^ 



e To meet student needs •••••• 20 

« Content 7 

o To £i:. curriculvim guide ••«• 9 

• Usability of materials 7 

o Availability of materials •••»«••••• 5 

o Teachers' judgment » 2 

«» Cost of materials 1 

Tcacherc surveyed on the fiubject of materials selection 
generally were unal>le to clearly identify svhat approach 
was used in the selection pruroHSo Comparing', the cri- 
teria listed above, to the results of vhe .survey concorinn*.* 
the ultimate responsibility of acquiring and/or developing 
iTiaterials, appears to identify an apparent -r'.ontradiction. 
The criterion of "teaehors* judgment" wao listed only 
twice as influencing the selection of materials, whilu 
twachers are meistioned 24 times as .sharing rcsponf;ibility 
for selecting materials. 

Whefi reviewing the instrurtioual approaches described in 
paragraph Il-B of this rep;>rt, it is apparcnit that the niater< 
ials which have been selected and /or developed locully, as 
the case may be, are related to the mdivitluiu project's 
instructional approach. For instance, onu projoct'e matoi- 
ials reflect its early childhood education orientation and 
the use of ESL and bilingual/bicultural materials that lend 
themseh es to exploration and individual! /.ed learning by 
the children. In four other projects, materials in tho 
classrooms reflected the basic philosophy of the teachers, 
o,g. , learning centers, and open classrooms for bilingual/ 
bicultural children svith handicaps. In otl)er projects, the 
purchase of bilingual/bicultural materials reflected the 
teachers' nead for technical vocabulary, for example, in 
modern znath. It was four.d that some teachers equated the 
teaching of the Spanish names for numbers or the Spanisii 
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- phrases for simple math operations with teaching math in 
:: .S Similarly, the teaching of weather phrases or 

the names of parts of plants v/as considered as teaching 
science in Spanish. 

(2) Major Sources of Materials 

Staff members in all 34 projects indicated that finding 
adequate supplies of BL/BC education -materials had been 
a constraining factor in the conduct of their activities. 
Most projects wore attempting to tap multiple sources of 
materials without really impacting on the materials 
problcuia For example: 

o 'il projiu:t.< Uf;ud private publisher.-* as a source 
iji nuii\:i*u',ls; 

o 30 pL'«>jt',ct;-i ti-iod to proparo their own inatorials 
and/or u.iu private sources; 

o 19 projects tried to obtain materials from "spocial" 
ouppovt ncrvice <Tntor projocts; 

o IS projocLiJ pi'ocured niafce/ials directly from 
for»n.,',a sources, 

P»:'»jtjct:s «:uuf[':d to obf.aiu maiisriala from any soui-cc 
v,;i!.i:h could nivuit thuir rc'juiriimoi;ts. In fact, 32 pro - 
jiM la nx-.fUi hh*'. of two, t'lvec, or all ♦our nourc.i'.s noLod. 
Dj.la T,il)lo ll-Cl ij.Uis«:rat.;ii the SiMu-rtis of iTiate rials as 
r. n<-i-l.;d by {)>v;jo< t perwoniu-l canvasned. It aho-.vw the 
f 4-tjquuii...y oJ' usa.i'.o of each of tlic .'souri:j>s, 

^ J 0'-;i..\tr : t i n\ hx::[y ucljop; il M ; », t '.u* i als 

T ai h.-rn i:.' u rvlo' /i-d wet-u abkcd hov/ cllfticult it v.'a;i to 

lulip.j;n.ti/'>it:i!ltur..\.l ttiaterials in »SiMnish and 
P/v'.lixlu Tf.i" li.!ri; in li ijvojv.'cts slalod that it v/h.s 
'\o;-y fiiiiiculL. " TtMchi;:*;; in ton pn^jo* tu found it 
"hoimc.vAm'X diflicuU, " aiul f.«jachora in projouto i;t.».t.id 
U was jiot very diiiicull. to iibtain mate vials, 

Tiio jjuidy t«;att^, aftfjr iuirdul review of all data ruiatod to 
this subject, concluded that dissemination of information 
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■■DATA TABJLE II-CI ^: ^ ■ -^^^ 
: ^± -: r £ - qj- bL/BC EDUCATION MATERIALS ''■■■}''-■'■■:- 



Project 
Codcis 


"Special Sup- 
pert Service 
Centers 
Projects 


Private 
Publishers 


1 

Locally 
Prepared 
Materials 


Foreign 
Sources 


■ ■ ■■ ■ 

... 

Other 
Sources 


XlDl 


A 


X 


X 






X0C2_ 


x 


X 








XZlil 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 


X 




X/.DS 


X 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X1D7 


X 


X 


X 


X 




xods 




X 




i 




xo.:)9 










X 


X OD 1 0 


X 


X 


X H 


! X 




XOC l » 


X 


X 


X 1 






X'7C i 2 


X 


X ! X 1 


! 




XlOl.) 






X _. J 


r - ' - ' - J ■■ ' 




[ 


X 


X 1 


1 




x'5*c ]()*""' 


1 X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 






X J C I H 




X 


X 




1 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


1 ^ 






X 


X J 








f ■ 


X 




! X 1 




X 1 III -J 


1 X 




; « . 








1 X 


X 


X 1 


1 X 








V 

a' k 


X 


X 




YU3?.<> 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Y1AE7 




X 


X 






YOA?.S 




X 






X 


Y1C?.9 




>: 


X 






yoc?o 




X 


X 


X 




Z1D31 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 




X 


X 


X 


-133 




X 


X 






ZuD34 


X 


X 


X 


X 




/,^1335 




X 1 


X 






TOTALS 


1 19 


31 


30 


15 


6 



I I 1 
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rv^garding the availabilUy of bilin^ual/bicultural education 
materials is inadequate, or that procedures implemented 
for the acquisition of BL/BC education materials are not 
being followed. Insofar as the development and/or acqui- 
sition of biUngual/bicultural materials under the auspices 
of other Federal titles, the team found that the only titles 
used were Title I, Title II atid Title IV, Twonty-two projects 
wore Uding Tedural titles for iviiitcrials acqtiisition and 
devolopriieiit, while 12 were not, 

(4) T u a c h ft r - d o y c lo po d M at tn- i al s 

Uocaus'.* of the relatively recent advent of bilingual/bicuJ- 
lural i? ''U; \tion, llio devolopmout of matej uJu by slate anu 
.''.;Oi,.l. » iucation .ii'ifr-.'io.s anrl coa-.taorcial sourcey has pui'- 
hnri ;- h.<„',<j\ bcliuid lAhiiV a.spac<.3 ol" local p;.\»jtM:t activUiea, 
Mov f.'t'i",! 'o.i, i!: v/....'j found th.':; ^iaohors ■».•,«. ■• ondo.wo . '.:d 
to iVO Ijic- v<i'ul in r '.'JiorialH i1i.V''L>innioiiL }a'oduci.t)o 'hirif 
ov/u b.-v;:ir. in-ito .viA's, Tuacher-rl.jvelopcd ii>i'U:rialy in lac 
:vl pi\ij;^ctt; visited CoU izito fiv»5 broad cali5«v»rit!s: '•:hart.s, 
v/orkfihop.s, gameo, bulletin boards, ajid ditto papers, 
'i>'V:o r.-' MM* lis '•.•-!'.• '".vinH ir rj' c-^p^.pc>n.' ' -f (.1;.- ' • • 
fNi rucMoual ?»ro<.'rHm, .md goiiorally addroiisnci the follov/ing 
rj.quiriimunt.s: 

o To iiicft l.irij'.uai^ ' nei-ds, projocl.s duvtjJ.DjM.'d £i.nd 
iu^imI .iJ.pli.ibcst, 'iconic, and olhi'r chartjj allowing 
coI<.>.*r: or voca'nilaryi 

• 

o lu Mvifh iWuuK, sovoral iiintorial aL.l^j \v<u'e boing 
r??v-. ^ j[Aid ikI ir;iMl to rouuotv:o both ni;..lh aad laKiiUAgo 

Cl.^^^'L::, l>iiILj(.ixi i'Ourds, ftc« , wore d<:vuli.pod a^i 
aiil:J lo tcachin:', cultural and historical iijpicsj 

:ui(l clii' Hto, and oth •r areas ui* i'lturust 
io : ih : chiidi'i U iii the projoct/?» 

h\ fvJ, v/horc * »j.if lier:> w^^'-i! dovolopi ni* thi»ir o«vn 

tn.iLtMial:*, it <ip[). d iu be a* -oniplislioc^ on Oui bani.s of 
th(5ir Mr.if\t5diato b.):iic need^i. Amot^U the pr^j^rcts v/hof;o 
toacher i and insL rut-.lioml assi.^taiits wv.va xuoat involved 
It? dovc'uprn;.', matt; rials, thosu niatcvial« (:«)n.-tituted 
basic teaching matf^ rials in the Spanish laii^^uage* 
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b# Content and Availability of Materials 
(1) Major Instructional Materials Uaed 



Most projects have iTiadu attempttJ to provide bilingual/ 
bicultural education rnatci rials to support lanj;uaf^c instruc- 
tion (SpanisJi or English as either first or second langua[iec) 
and culture (Spanish, Mexican, Puei'to Rictui, and that of 
the United Slatcs)i Materials in bupf)ort of other subjects 
£?uch as mathematics;, scientific concepts, and social 
frludies are also beinj; ):)rovided but not as often as for 
language, culture and Jioritage. 



It was observed earlier in this nec:tion, 
u n ci e r M c\ j or S o u i' c e s o f M a t e r i a ] s, t h a t 
t h i r t y - t o p r o j e c t fj us c; d r:; e v e i' a ] so \i r c e h 
for materials acqiMrution and developm^Mit* The 
teachers .surveyed aLso in^iicated tlHit: texts fro3ji commer- 
cial sources are most frequently uf;ed in teachini^ lanj.:uagc 
arts (both Kjn^jlish and SjKU?7sh)* TJu'ouyJiout tlio projects 
visited, Uie greatest variety of texts was found in the 
lan>;uage iirt;i subject aroa<» For toachrng Spanish, a few 
))rojects }K;ve used Si)anlsV4 reader j .s published in Spain 
or Latin Anne r leap by fcor, the rnajovlty of projects used 
l^'iidlow as a basic text , with fairy talos or .sJuji't storie:; 
a^T supplcmcintary readinr^o In addition, Dovvmar, 
j^Il M tr t o d o O : - ^o m at o p o y i c o , Apren^li'^^'^os a^ L^mq', SCIVC 
(IvJian-ii) education development kiV^;, rnd Ine Alfa kits 
were found in use througliout the projects* Most frequently 
a combination of materials was being utili^edo 



In general, for teaching English as a second language in 
the early grades, teachers were using materials of their 
own making — using the Peabody kit quite frequently for 
leaching language or addressing themselves to experiences 
of the children in terms of language teaching« The H-200- 
ESL kit was found in a few projects, and the Miami Lin- 
guistic Scries, Rock and Roll, and Distar as well. In 
addition, such single texts as Robertas and Lado, for 
third grade, were also found, A variety of readers in 
English was found. Readers most often were the same as 
those selected by state curriculum boards. 
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According to tho teachers, atlequato materials on history and 
culture (Spanish, Mexican or Puerto Rican) were v ^ 
difficult to find. Therefore, teachers and curriculum or 
cultural specialists wero developing their own, A factor 
tending to influence the availability and use of materials 
on culture was the proxinUty of the project to a U.S. 
international border. The employment of personnel who" 
had lived in or visited Latin American countriort or Spain 
was also an important factor in the local development of 
cultural materials. 

Some books wore found that attempted to introduce chil- 
dren to historical fijjuros, events, poetry and stories. 
Oev.aGiomiUy, films In Spanish v/oro boi.ig utlll/,ud, but 
ruoj-o oft(.;n tiuj:3<.: flings were in Kn^liah or in a very 
.sophl^iticAUd iU>cu\ oi wGpanlah, mo tiiat th«y vvoro linut-Hl, 
Mu.'.ic X'roiti forcL;:',n t;oua!;ficK in fairly c;>^ii,ly procured , 
and teai-liin;.' childr- ui XorcL^n li-mg.s and daiico.'? ajipcarcd 
to bti ;i favorrlc aniottg riust pi-ojiicts. Two prvijocts 
wore' found to bci uwiai^ a mult-oiiltural approacli, uxpo;-n.n« 
chlidren to more thaii Lv/o cultures^ Wlion toachers were 

n <?1-(»»1 tf f K r> V.1 " 1 /.»,-,,. „ ., , 4"., ., 1*1 . 1 1 ^^ 

■'»-•'''•'••'*. t I . A. • « I I , 'It I 

d • . \ ■ 

Spani.'jh and Enc^lish cultures ai\d horitago, tho majority 
aiXiiv/orud uotiatlvoly, Sonic texts wore found for teaching 
m.\Lhenjatics, .'iocial studios, muiI science in Spanish, but 
only oeccisionally, 

Tp roher« wore queried a-, to tlit^ vango of materials lujod 
In f:he cJas :irfvoius, c» .id t!u:ir flo;-^ roi ; of difficulty. It was 
found thai in 19 of Hie 34 projecly the maleriaLs covered 
a variety, of aubj -ct.-,- and inf.r rei.t Iov(;ls, vvliib: materials 
in 15 projects did not. Matoriu.Ls in 28 projects appeared 
to be appropriate to Uie grade and age level of the chiblren, 
ijuL quc;itioiiable in six of the projects. 



^ ^ 2IliilJ^!rJil:LjiliL:)jlLjjJ '^^'^^ ala in the ( ! 1 ;is n room 

Of 31 projects quori»:d, administrative aiid ijisl ructional 
personnel in ujily one project rcport^id being totally saLls- 
fied v/ith exiijting billngual/bicuitu ral materials. Across 
all projects, Uxo general consensus among these personnel 
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was that additioncal bilingual /bicultural materials are ^^^^^^ - 
. needed in all areas of instruction (see Figure II-Cl). 

The greatest demand (as shown in Figure II-Cl) iov mater- 
ials appeared to be in two principal areas: 

« Texts, reader^;, and library books to support 
Spanish ilanguagc instruction, math and science; 

m Books and films for teacliing history, culture and 
heritage to bring about awareness and apprecia- 
tion of other peoples^ 

The latter area appeared to bo especially limiledo Needs 
were also exprefised for materials in mathematics and 
science in Spanisli, but to a lesser degree than those cited 
abovca Last in priority were materials in fine arts and 
music (not shown in Figure II-C1)« 

Use of Iv.'cito.rials 

Title VII (Bilingual ICducation) Program guidelines recommend 
a) parental and comiriunity involvement in llic develop3nent and 
use of BL/BC education materials, and b) the development of 
a curriculum guide for the use of those materials^ 

As was pointed out in the instruction section of this report, 
parental and communily resident involvement in the in.struc- 
tion program, for a great majority of the projects, was ncgli- 
gible. Similarly, involvement in materials acquis itiou, devel- 
opment, and use was also negligible?* Generally, projects 
appeared reluctant to involve parents or coinmunity in the more 
technical task of developing materials for instructional purposes^ 
A possible exception was the development and use of cultural 
materialsa Of interest was the fact that, generally, there was 
little evidence of timely and forceful action to incorporate or 
interface materials in use with the curriculum for the bilingual/ 
bicultural program. 

Nine of the 34 projects studied had developed curriculum 
guides for the use of bilingual/bicultural education materials 
available; twenty-five had not. Further, the nine projects 
which had curriculum guides used them minimally or not at all. 
Jbi one project, which included five schools, one school had a 
guide; four did not* 
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FiGuuii: a-ci 

Total Projects Expressing Material N'oods (Iiv Spnulail) by Subject and Media 

■ - All Grade Levels - 
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Although eight projects had designed special bllingual/blcul- ~ 
tural curricula, and four had adapted bilingual/bicuUnral 
materials to state-developed curricula, only eight had devel- 
oped currlculuxn guides for the use of the materials* 

4* Findings 

m 

a* Materials Acquisition and Development 

(1) Seven different criteria were in use for the selection of 
materialsi the most significant being a combination of 
that criteria whose goal was ^'to meet student needB 
and the criteria relying solely on ''teachers' judgment* '' 
The approach to selecting materials by and large c^ppeared 
to depend on the instructional philosophy of the project 

or its approach to BL/BC education* 

(2) Local BL/BC projects were attempting tq obtain mater-* 
ials from any source which met their requirements* In 
fact^ 32 projects made use of two to four different sources* 
The majority of projects depended both on commercial 
publishers and their own capabilities as the primary 
source of instructional materials* Generally^ ''Special 
(support service center) projects" were used, but to a 
much lesser extent than were other sources* 



(3) About 67 percent of the projects were using other Federal 
funds for materials acquisition and developmenti while 
one •third of the local projects were not* 

(4) Most teachers and instructional assistants were develop- 
ing materials for their own use. In general, those pro- 
jects in which teachers were developing materials did so 
on the basis of immediate classroom need. Seventeen 
projects indicated teachers developed materials exten- 
sively; nine projects developed materials to some extent; 
and nine projects developed materials minimally (depending 
on the subject matter). 

(5) In the 17 projects where teachers developed materials to 
a great extent, the materials developed generally consti- 
tuted basic teaching materials in the Spanish language. 
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Content and Availability of Materials 



(1) Instructional materials f re available through both "special 
projects" (support sorvico centers) and from commercial 
publishing companies. Generally, teacher-developed 
materials fill the void which results when materials are 
cither non-existent or inappropriate for the needs of the 
children* 



(2) Materials in Spanish were frequciitly acquired because of 
their availability rather than their content and suitability 
to the instructional approach or method adopted by the 
projects 

(3) Acco-ding to local BL/BC education projects, materials 
in Spc' iit lanyii;.^;o arts, cuJturo and JioritagOi 
.scIon::e^ math; and j^ocial .studies are gcncu-ally not 
avai.l.:.Mo^ A groat need for these typos of mahurials appears 
to o:vi3t<» 



(4) Materials on r.uJiure, heritafto, and history arc most 

drfncult to acquire except where teachers have developed 
LliuLV ovvHo Teachinj^ jongs and dancing was a [)opular 
i'o rrn of imparling knowlodj^e of culture since materials 
for this kir.d of activity were? easily obtained^ 

U;|o o t at orig] <j 

(1) P.';>.L-ont and conmuunty riii^ideiit involvement in materials 
dcvolopmeut appeari:d to be ne»>ligible» 

(^) Thoro v/a.*> little or no evidence of materials being inter • 
facod ^vili^ l'>fVi>C educatiDU project curriculum^ In 
i^rn}r,r-(rj^ i;:'.o.rf::ci i^g bnd ccuvrod. 

(3) of 'ho 34 projects had developed curi-icu3m-n guides 

for inatorial.i5 used in the class roouu None of the other 
pn^jocts liad done so. 
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5. Conclusions 

o No uniform rule or guidaline for the tielection of x^elcvuHt and 
useful BL/BC education matcriaJt) uxistfi# Criteria currently 
in u«e vary from project to projoctc TcDchcrs are ^t^lflom 
given guidance or afjfasiancc tji obtaining siunple matcriolB to 
look at and choose from, or in dt-fining whut inatcunaJ,; v/uuld 
bo appropriate accordiiig to 1) IJjo a)>i>roac:)i io luarmn*; boinj' 
implcmcnvcd, 2) the maturity ol rhiJdrcn iiivolvod, or 3) the 
variety of materials available^ As a result, the. Jiicitcriali-i 
acqui.sitron and devcJopmcnt an^i* r.u.t£ers Xrum a **Lcit'.s 
re -discover tlie v/hcul'' s^yndromc^ 

o In an i*.fiort to obtaii' what they c o3\«idcri.d to be aciufiiNiLc 
materials for their blli/i^ual/blcultural education pro^^raM^^i 
local projects use multiple sources for mal.ericils, apiutrently 
indij;cri)rrli^alcly» hiformation ciboiil the vJiy-vvhure-J.uv/ uvid 
what is available thro\ij;h *bpccial projects'* (r^uj^port rurrvicu 
cu'nlert^) citlier not being adequately dis.scniinated| itv local 
projects havc^ found Ihc^ products: ol tlji; cei;lc;ii; unacci.pi'ibJeo 
luUuoiicinfi t}iC abov<: ii> the fact th-at i in many ca«e^;j |H'oJt:ct£i 
mu£;t u.<?c those mat«!ric<l.s deHij;;i.afcerl ajj '*iij>jjvoved '* l>y JJIAs, 
re|»ard3cs.s of origin. Until these oporatioiuil v/eahne.sn«»^ are 
mimm;;:ed and/or eliminated, the avaiJabiliiy of materials 
problem may not bo resolved,^ 

w> The newji'j/'s of the bilinf.'uaJ/bicriJlural educ: il.io)> ccnrc-jpt j»at* 
created both a need ;ind demart*; ior apj)rr>pr>;».tc malevinJ 
'•fjpocial projects" (.supi»ort service centei:;) are not m«u.ting 
local project:^* needjvg 

• LinUuRes with other Federal proj^rams visni-vii. materials 
development are apparently not bciny extensively exploited 
by DWBC education projects* 

0 Teachers are the major source of materials developmenl for 
the projects; they are primarily fulfilling tJieir own particular 
classroom needs by developing tlicir own specifically lujeded 
materials* 

• Instructional materials (in Spanish^ in all subject areas and at 
all grade levelsy are apparently lacking* 



c 
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While the projects had a reasonable variety o£ 
mafcorials at all grade levels and at differing levels of diffi- 
culty, many indicated that this variety was not enough. 
Specifically, a wider range of multimedia materials is 
needed in: 

Spanish language arts materials 

Cultural and hitsfcory materials in Spanish 

Mathtimatics and science materials in Spanish, 

PvoJ«cfcs, acrof^s tho board, appartintly are otthor not focusing 
oii the utilii.^lion of t.arents and the community in the dovulop- 
uu'.\-)i of iVMt.?i;ial;5, or do n«>t have a clear uitdovjjtanding of how 
li.'.-y should tht'si! ve ourcc people in mat<n'i«lsj dcyclopnusnt 
?.i;d Ai:ctuuiit;on, (JtiiduUiurs rol.-t.Kl to thoi^a iuixtion:j iih«»uid 
i'Li.hor be .i!.!;engtli.i!V.d ui' elimiaiatcd. 

The lack oi eurricuUiiii guides for BL/BC education projects 
may be functions of; 

Tht; i-ipidity with %.l;ii;h BL/J3C •xlucation 5>rojects h;..ve 
bocu lit»p!emoiiti:d (aiv'. the lacl; of time thtjy have had for 
projoc.t: »tc'.rt-up), and /or 

.LacU o( l'Uuljr.ihip ;\"A diroction by projt!«:l; maragt;ni.?nt» 
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D» Staff Recyyitment and Developme nt 
i • Mackfjiound 

The data discussed in this ssub-oo.ction wcuc collected diuinf» s>ite 
visits to 34 BL/RC education pi^wjcctB thi-otifih intei'vicwti with 
eidminunrative personnel, toadicrs and inf^tructionnl assisitantfi, 
community repreKontatives and parents, hy inspecfcinj; touchers' 
planninfj hooks, reviuwing r«rords maintaint-.d at lo^^al education 
agencicM, and, to fjome c^;tcni, hy ohsorving clas&rooiu ini^truc- 
iional procedures. 

Inclndod i& a diftcussion of several broad isjjwes doalinn with .staff 
recvuithUMife and development. The infoniiatlon prcsonttd is 
grotiptid into four fnain catej^oricfc-; recruitnu-nt, orifntalion, 
training', and staff devolopmunt. The fir^t catepory, rtjcruilnUint, 
doalp v;ilh Iht; selection of toachors and instructional aK^iiitants for 
tho HL/r.C education pvojcctfi as v/oU aw crituriu for !i«^l«ction <»r 
projoct dircuMors and cornuaniity liaison vvorkers. The BCJctinn on 
oricntatiuu discti.sses aubject ana p. concevniid in prot'.rain orienta- 
tion and thoKO rt-v oimucndcd h/ \AZA adminif^traiors and project 
f tafi. Tlu! third catcjK»ry, Iralnin}*, add» tBt;o« staff training oh- 
jectivoM and utiM/vation of traininp funds. Th«^ last Kcction, titaif 
dcvcjlopincnt, is c-oncia'nod with the wayn in v/hich teachers and 
instructionf.l assialants participated in university coursoK, work- 
shops, and seminars: in areas relating to hL/MC cducaliou, 

** • O yc»". iew 

Thou<;h all teachers employed by r.i</HC education projects were 
ccrtifHfd, not all v^ere tjualified to teach in hilingm'.l/hicvdtural 
education programs. Contribtilinf* to tin?; was the lack of both a 
standard definition of bilinKuaUHm/bicuUuralism and standard 
criteria for assuring recruitment of qualified 15L/RC education 
teachers. Another problem was trying to require that teacherH 
vdio have tenure in a school jsystem but are not bilingual be dis- 
missed ^o th.it bilingual/bicultural teachers could be recruited* 

Though nearly all instructional aides v,'erc bilingual, few were 
formally qualified to assist in the instructional pro}»ram. The 
duties aasipncd to the aldea v.?nre jjenerally medial sin'.^.e the 
teacherH had little or no respect for their capabilities and did not 
really want their help with ins^truction. This often presented an 
undesirable example to tthe minority tar^^et students. 
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3# Narrative and Discuasion 
a, Rccruitmiani; 

One of the most conmion concerns exi>vcs«c<l by BL/BC educa- 
tion project cUr«ctors was the lack o{ afloquately trained bi- 
lingual teachers. Twenty-seven, ox 80%, of the 34 project 
directors felt that there is an inadequate supply of teachers 
trained in bilinRual/bicuUural education theory and techniques. 
(See Data Table V-Cll.) Although traininj^ courses relevant to 
BL/iJC education cannot guarantee effective programs, most 
directors felt that it should nevertheless be a prerequisite far 
prospective BL/nC education instructional staff montbers, 
Uesoarch on effective education generally concludes that tht> 
fi,v(ir*u*.'^l and mosj«. it.imedinle n:?ed is for j',«>ed t**Achf:rs and 
moi'e nC^Jjoni, Many nueciulifsfs in tcarhor trainiru; profxrains, 
fXii '.oU *»!5 .'-.chool afhni«{.3trabn*:«, concur that fcho itjoyt imp.>r-» 
tanl L>.«:tar in cla-isvoosn iti.ftrtiv.tion is; the f:each(.iv. U\ U!iu 
m,u'.n.'i.', this *• 'vk »>f TUie VU pfojerjif; tonds i'> ^{Upport ti e 
hvp jtl' ih'U; ivi in.iiructioitHl profji'ain is any b itter tlum the 
pio.csijj.oiNil t o»n|;t:ienc« ra" the teachers involvct!. The 
teacher knov/ledtje of the tarjict laoj'uajies and the principles 
aed ivchniques used in tedchi-acj them, as well ar* a Unov. U;df:o 
of aiid i;er.r.itivity to the ;»tudents' culture, are tlie teacher's 
mosL ua;>ortant tot>ls. 

0 ) ' ^ ■ ' ' j J i£ '* 'J*'- 'f*ns 

Of thf! !M p.*.ii% »:l:s 'u\ the ntudy, 29, or 8B percent, had job 
f!ofiv;i*ii)fci'»u.; on T'le lot* I>1,/UC staff rnumhevs which 
J 'lt.'f! jol} .ptalifit.atioiijj. Job (h^scriptlon.s weru j?eiu*r- 
ally \. ritt.-a i'.>r nuU uo:,!.Lioni5 sfeatinf; tpialiiu Atlons re- 
([•..if.'d, r .•;^nr,.>s'bilities <:o be a»iiun\ed, salary elassifica- 
t"..>ii, etc. 

n «■■: rnitiacul: of t't. /BC K th' cation P ersonnel 

in all ?> ^ p''('iv^s t:i .<ainr)lird, hKA iidnuni-itriUru's hired 
!;F</r.C .'tiou pcrstninel with schotil board .ipproval, 

l'!u; b i.uc t» t-durcfi for recruiting porsonncl included 
' ! e fDllowiiv^: 

a f^tblic uatioiiuccmoets of staff vacancies; 
o Subnubsioii of applications for staff positions; 
• Interviov.ii with school officials, 

' 1)i:vki.i»i»mi:nt Associativs, inc. 
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Variations generally include incorporating the following 
fitcps into the hiring process^: 

• I'arant advisory committ*te review and assistance in 
hirinp project directors, teachers, unci instructional 
a&siBtantsi 

« Teachurs iufcu viewing ^^^^^ approviuf: candidutcK for 
ini;tvuctlonal uf^^ifiiaui pa&Uions, 

BL/llC education staff wero rccruiictl fiom a mtttibor of 
iliifmcnt fc;tmvcni^, iiicliuUiif! othor lil/ZBC c*nucaiJ«vn 
projectf;, the tolal scliool cU^strict, other state and Kedcr- 

a very limituci c .vtonl, Ihoso which o((vv court^ej^ or major 
subject in bilinpiipl aiifl/or l>icuttural education, BUch as 
the Univcfrfiliy uf N«'AV Mexico, tho University Terras 
and Ih*.' City Cnllcptj of Nc^vv YurK), IUu!ruU?uj? ufroj lf4 
did attempt to involve the tarj.'.<^t population in the liL/ItC 
instructional prufU'am, throuj^h hirinp of qualified 
tC'achm\s» BL/liC ^taff and para-profu^^nional:;. 

The 34 projects j?tudiud bin.d a total of 51 U rlafisrtjom 
teachurs, of Vv'hom 251 v/c;rc McKican American, 169 v^^ertj 
Anglo, wore Puerto lUi*an, ZO wnvo Cuban and 36 v/ure 
from otlun* Latin Aaviurican cout^tvios or lilucU; ?• vvitre 
unidentified duci to lack of vfcordjj at om- projr<:t. 
Alfio, at this time of our vifiitr., projects v/oie inUiatiof? 
actions designed to incruasr the number of inntructhuial 
aidoB roiiiding iu the community f^ervod* Of the 410 
inGtrticlional aider, 306 \vt»ro Mexican American, 4H wore 
Puerto iUcan, 11 wore Anpio, 13 wore Cvd^an, and 19 
were either froni othor Latin Aancricati countries or 
Black, 13 were unidentified due to lack of records at 
one project. Data Table II-Di showo the ethnic com- 
position of the BL/liC education teachers and aidest 

During; the recruitment process, gelected LEA adminis* 
trative personntjl review training and eNperionce qualifi- 
cations to determine whether or not an applicant meets 
stated requiren^entSt Some projects afijiosa lanpu%ige 
abilities by administering locally developed second 
languafie tefits or by conducting', oral interviews. In other 
L5#As no formal rcviev/ process with retipect to .second 
language Bkills i.s implemented. LEAs differ in their 
actions with regard to staff members who do not, meet 
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second language and culture require'tncnts. Ui sostic 
ni-ojects, prior being hired, the a|>pHt*aiit8 muot f.gree 
\o enroU in courses of study lliat v.Ul help iheni tneet 
etated requiromfento. Irt otherw, a probalian«iry period 
is established to qualify those teachers who do not meet 
the recruit ementti. Normally, little or no follo«A<« through 
occurs. 

The projo<:t direetorf. that were inlorvicwod indicated 
<hat an i'vevage of 370 or 73% were reported to bt; 
qiiaHfied to teach lafiguage arts, hi^jtory, science and 
math in .Spaniah, in i;ome cases minimally. Further, 
of the 410 hnstrut liurusl aides, an average of 219, or 

were ileemod capable by the schools iJyBtems 
of participating i.) the major subject matter instruction 
in the language of the target population. 

b, C)i;ie ntcit io n 

rncntoel urionUition pro^U'^^^>^i^ prAor ioMie beni**J^i*^$t ^^♦^ ^J*** 
achout ycor. This trainiiif; brcmj;ht lof»elhev l.MA pornuiiiic^J, 
non-IU../J>C; e<:1uvation jjrojixt tcacher^^, UL/BCt education 
j^taf; int;?iibi»ri?, par*jiitf?, community upucialiBtB. as well as 
couBuUanto* Spocifically: 

o 76 porconl of iha projects included aidca in the iraiaing; 
e 76 percent of the projects incUuhul toachc^n;; 

• 48 percent oif the projects included their directors; 

• 31 percent of the projects included non«UL/nC education 
teachers; 

• 34 percent of the projects included parents; 

• 17 percent of the projects included non« parent community 
m ember H« 
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In attempting to assoj^s teacher ami instrtuitioital assist *.ntd' 
reaction to these orientation pr6/»rams, sixiy-nine (69) percent 
o£ the instructioiral staff members ct^nva :sed were of the 
opinion th£it they hd4 not been adequately prepared. 

( 1 ) Obje cti /es o ^the, l^a^ning Program 

The major (Objectives of BL/IJC education orientation and 
pro- service programs included: 

• a review of the BL/hC education goals and obJe(.tives; 

• preparation and demonstration of materials; 

• demonstration of pedaj^o^ical approriches; and 

• involvoiif mfc of commuiiity repiesJunUvtivcs, 

Fi«uio !l-Dl itl*' titrates the various ^uihiocts Komu-ally 
wovofcd oy ai'd t!u< per.so:;ncl iuvulvi.d lu ru' ieo1.il; ion 
1 1' ; n I i i I . p r o «4 !• ..i 1 4 ^ ! 1 , 

TrAl!-.ir*<* 

K Vi aU projet:iri visitor! It.tVM impUannnt^ul sUiCl tv^Unnp, 
#5^?fH'tii b«yurvl \Ur\t ot ^ori.fi^t itioiu 1 vu J.h«u', no ^^iii-ncrtil 
pAitrttNi Cor flcU^risuiuuj! .ulrlition i) t!vuninf* tui<vla %vas 

niliuiniv^t) lU<} irfipai^l o( h;Unr,uul or!uC'7,tU)n t«:.Oii:hur tiiiort- 
a>,^;ij on a loa/j-iMajise ba^a^i, 

!ii-fiervico i;i'ain;-na p?'javJHiti?i v/orc Mttulied to clatci*- 
r loo v,'U^fclv*„' iUiv; wert- Oii a) ihu iiniuucUato kwr.Ati 

of ih : iilalf, nv U) Rcacril r>tp ft' <:U^,vt*!oj..rnont, V/it fouuci 

ackivitius bafujcl ou the lictii^ral st'^ff dovulop:nc»ot iK:cf!s oH 
thi* project or it;i r5taf( ntamberi; (how ?vor, oaly lO proj- 
Uiitii had clQvt*lop.rct ftystctnalic Biaft clt5vetupinei«t plao^)* 

( 2 ) C> i tu! ft yes o lf t h ' ? Sfeaff l)o v^l o^nyto nt Tra i jl lf iVlt^\f^ilL 

.SofMv' project.'i \mu\ clevulopt?il training olijectivus. Those, 
v. ;Vj*i;ur artiv.ul ifccfl or itnpUecl by th« project'a training 
i?ttort, v*aric'cl from projiHrt to proi<irt* Geno rally, train«* 
ii;:; ol>jcctivufi included i\xii following: 
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• Improvement of cultural skills 

• Development o£ local materials and adaptation of 
existing materials 

• l^rcparation of aides for teacher certification 

• Development of a chtck list for scll-rating or moni- 
toring of instructional processes. 

Some projects presented their objectives in lengthly 
statements such as the following: 

"To develop a better understanding of the relation- 
ship between the home, the school, and the com- 
munity bas«3d on mutual respect and understanding 
with the tunphasis to be placed in changing teacher 
and administrator attitvales toward and accept,;.nce 
oi' tlujj.r eUargoa' rolu in the con^munity and in our 
cotmtry fm American youth witii a right to .nial 
c:f.lucatio{ial op[)oriuail:ics, cq\ial protection t?.. t«?r 
law, dl'Tnity and reapcct accorded a valuable human 
hiring, " 

(3) hnplenientatlon of Obiective.s 

To ach^ovfs tlicir ( raining objective^i, some projects 
iiMpl<;aientcd varied training efforts, including: 

tt In-servicc training 

^iumtner svoi-U.-ihops * 

• Visits to olhur BL/DC projects 

Q Training at .I'edcrally funded support centers 
o Consultant organii^ed training 

• tJniver.sity and college courses 
d tnfcoi'p .1 rsor'il rclation.slups. 

l.injt pi'ovalf'nt was In-rfcrvice training and oriciUaiion 

• ; one out rating on: 

• IHanning 
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• Language development 



• Culture ofthe target population 
e Social psychology. 

(4) Funds 

In addition to teacher training funds supplied by 
Title VII, project pci soniiol tried to avail themscO vos of 
additional funds, i, e„ , TUle IV (local, fitatc, private, 
etc.) to carry out staff training and development activi*- 
tiec. These funds wore primarily being used to support 
in-service training, summer woi ks-liops, tuition at local 
colleges, and /or visit i; to Federally fundcjd svipport cen- 
ters. Some traiuinj^ i!fforts were paid for by the project 
staff members thema elves. 

A total of 644 ^taff nvunburs were reported as partici- 
pating in "staff training*' duriny FY 19V3. Some • 
programs only incUide teachers, wliile others only 
include instructional aides. 

Training plans vary \vidr?ly, i. e, , from the ijiiplementa- 
tion of a sy^stommatic training curriculum to giving a 
little assistance in daily problem solving. One project 
reported sending their entire staff to /study bilingual 
education teaching £trr*tt:gies in Mexico for llie last two 
eammers, 

(5) It was not possible to define with accuracy the mimber of 
teachers or aides who are participating in trc^ining acti- 
vities specifically geared to preparation for teaching in 
the BL/13C education programs. Staff training plans and 
supplementary worksho]is indicated a wide diversity of 
course content and programs, some of which involve 
BL/BC education staff members with local universities. ■ 
In many cases, these programs do not specifically relate | 
to the requirements and goals of BI^/BC education, 

d. Staff Development 

* Bilingual/bicultural education staff development is one of the 
most classic and recurrent needs confronting Title VII admin- 
istrators, both at program and local project levels. The 
critical need for continuing educational opportunities for 
administrative and instructional staff, which will improve the 
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quality of education for the bilingual/bicultural child, was 
very evident. The lack of staff development appears to be 
the one most important impediment to fulfilling adequately 
the goals and/or responsibilities of BL/BC education staff 
members. 

It seems paradoxical, however, that although most admin- 
istrcitors queried felt that training and development in BL/ 
BC education should be a prerequisite for prospective 
teachers and/or for teachers and directors already in the 
program, formal plans to carry out subotantive training 
and staff development programs were evident in only 11 of 
the projects studied. 

Of the 34 BL/EC projects included in this study, 24 had not 
formulated systematic staff development plans to be i.mple- 
mctilod during the school yeai*. In thosu pvojecttJ, mana.!?e- 
meiit failed to provide specific plans to follow up orientation 
/ and pre-pervico ti-. lining sctivUlus that could be con.'udered 

as staff developn-ionh. For example; 

• One project had teachiM-.s and aides attend workshops 
sponsored by "Project Trend. " 

e F.n two projofti?, teachers had their own staff development 
plans; aidos had none, 

e In one project all aidr-:, ware involved in Title I Care«v 
Dovolopmenl I'vograin, 

• It\ one project teachers and aides v^ero encourasi^^d and 
iivf^ed to aUoad conferences, workshops, and courses in 
iho nearby unv/ersitieso 

4. rinding. ^ 

a. All teachers imployed in the RL/BC education projects 
san^nlotl wure cei-l;i.ficd to toach in an elementary school 
Rcn::i<r. However, not all th.-.ae. teacherrj were qualified to 
teach in a bilingual oducatLoi. program. This was mainly iho 
result of either tlio Ujck of a uniform list of necessary pre- 
requisites for initial entry into the program or the fact that 
scho.-a districts could not dismiss teachers with tenure 
alre-).r!y in the system in order to employ qualified bilingual 
teachers. Impacting on the problem was the general lack of 
trained bilingual teachers in some parts of the country. 
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b. Procedures for recruiting bilingual staff members are gen- 
erally the same as those used to recruit any other LEA staff 
member, i.e., administrators hire staff members subject to 
the approval of school boards or their designated representa- 
tive. In most cases, BL/BC education project directors can 
only recommend tlie employment of their project staff, A 
possible exception is the selection and hiring of instructional 
assistants, 

c. Even though projects have records of prior bilifi{;ual education 
training undertaken by their otaff members --or the; lack there- 
of- -they do not use these records to identify teaching compe- 
tence deficiencies and develop a staff development training 
program tailored to correct tliese deficiencies* 

d^ Most BL/BC education projects (29) conduct orientation ])ro- 
grams, Fev;* have a well articulated plan for other and more 
formal staff development training activities, 

Cc Staff training conducted at most projects does not include the 
use of the many target ethnic group cxiltural eiements avail- 
able in the community. As a result, the '*real vvorkP^ around 
them is shut out as a source of information and training 
vehicle, 

5 g Conclnydons 

a. Most teachers in BL/BC education inoet the requirements 
stated in the Title VII Bilingual Education Handboo!;^ However, 
it is readily apparent that abstract formulations of academic 
achievements are not truly indicative of a teacher's bilingual/ 
bicultural teaching capabilities or performancCo 

b. No valid and uniform criteria exist which attempt to determine 
whether prospective bilingual /bicultural teachers will be 
effective in their classroom performance, 

c. Constraints inherent in the rules and procedures for selecting 
or dismissing teachers, as enunciated by each school district 
or school board, have as much influence as academic creden- 
tials or training on whether qualified BL/BC education 
teachers are employed, 

d. No standard list of requirements, or uniform selection cri- 
teria, exist for determining the suitability or capabilities of 
instructional assistants prior to entry into the bilingual educa- 
tion program, 

— — — — ^— — Development Associates, jsc. — 
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c. Generally, projects lack the capability or the motivation to 
develop a well-defined staff development plan geared to mini- 
mi?ang or eliminating %vcaknessos in their instructional staff. 
This is particularly serious when one considers the general 
lack of qualified bilingual instructional staff members. 

£. Few non-Title VII teachers, or other staff members, are 
involved in the development of bilingual prof^ram concepts, 
policies, goals, and/or objectives. This may Impact on the 
orderly assimilation of a bilingual education project into tlxe 
normal school system, 

g. Staff training programs and activities for teachers or instruc- 
tional aides, which would prepare them to engage in more com- 
plex lanj^u'ige report:oires and which will givo them the froodom 
to function comfortably in the pertinent targot cuUure.s, are 
lacking. 
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E# Pa rc* rit and Conini u n ity Invpl voiiie iit 
1# Backgrnutirl 

The? Parrnt/ConimunUy Involvement Compoin nt inclur1»^ii n ilo&cvip** 
tion of tin* advisory ijroupH formed at TitW Vll^ KSI2A |)r<ij«.?fts» a 
rrvirw of parent invulveine.nt acliviti(*B, and a review of couimunity 
involvement activitieb» 

Information e<mtuineil in this sub-r.ection wan j^ath^/red at eai;h of the 
thirty-four projcuM. j4iti'« vL^iled by iht#^i'vir»\vivtj' thrr.o p^»rc»nt« or 
community rt^sidrntb, Uirec* mnmher/i of the acivLMiry j.Viiup, and the 
chairman of thi* advis ory f;von|i. In additii^n, Ihe commuMU^^ liaiiwin | 
worker or ilkO. appi*opri;;J<' r.taff tiMMribi'*r fuiU lUminf^ afi a li< ison I 
between the project and Iho commuiiityr was a1;5o intervi^^v ed, ? 
iViinntt'S and bylaWK c>i advisory {;iou|Ki^ proj< ct rc^cordfi of par<*nt/ 
coni^mtniUy itisolvi'mrnli jtew:doiU r^.•, anri oIIk*/ ri'Oord.s v>i-rr. alao 
e.Xe.mined. 

AdvJf:ory j?roeps were fornu^d at tv.enty-eifvht Title VII prc/|ect.s. 
Parents, teaehere, and community repref?c»iilat!vei;, rctfieetinf.* in 
Rome ineanuro the ethnic compof.ition of lh«^ program pj^rlicipantB 
and community, v/tTe usually inrormally or'^ niy.c^d. Jn mo^t 
projrrcts, th«.^ project dirertor or tho conm^uuity Uaif^on v.tirker 
served i^H ct}uUu:i n^ j i on for ihr f»(K 5:jory j^^^iuip. The* iid\ ij.iiry 
p.ru^tp*,-: n^aJn fnnctiun was to luu^f informai io.* and projirv.'«^^ reports \ 
on Title VII activiti*n. 

Parent involvem^'uL vv; ?; prr^siMit at t^vetity-t v.ci of the Tilb* VIl 
proji'Ctsi, Ubually in thi* form of chnpi-ronin^v. fi^'ld trips or ansisthi^; 
in cultural aspects of the program. Visits to the clafisroom were 
encouraKfd by twenty-r.iK projects, alt)iou^b ]Kt roots vi^ilrd projects 
infrequontly • Twenty-nine projects also scheduled home visits to 
paront.s for tlio purpo-if of informinj^ them about the program or 
apprising tht^n of tlu'ir child's proj^rcb's in schooK Pai('ni« werp 
employed at twpnty-onc* projectB holdinj; position?) that rani;^ ^ from 
project diroctor to st*<'retary. Project efforts to involve parents 
centered on attempts to disseminate project information throuf'h 
newsletters, though other n^edia wc*re also used. Parents considered 
their involvement as "i'vera^e'*. Few educational or training oppor- 
tunities wen^ available to parents, however. 
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Community involvotiinnt at Title Vll projects on the other hand 
commrncod durtuf< slaft-up autlvitifls when most pfoji-cts aakvtl for 
and receivod Hupp,irt from local Spanish oriented Bvoups. Com- 
munity liaison woiUors puvfot mcd outroach work in an attempt to 
Involvt* community j»raapB and organizations in the project. Tar^ot 
community roaidontH, but not necessarily parents, w*^ro tMTiploycr'd 
at mortt of the? projects Gaii\plcid. Commuoifcy residents also 
voluntcorcd occasiitifially for classroom activities. Isfforts to 
incr.'a9(. community Involv^-mont in thf projects, in contrast to trying 
to involve parc»nfc«, piimarily centered on increased dissemination 
of pvojf^ct information with occasional requests for support and 
participation in activities. Generally, community rt»:4identfj rated 
th.iir involvc-munt in project activities as "low" or "very low." 

P* \ 'P*- f r ;•. t i v<» 

a, Ad». I :?oi*y C ii'oMo 

Advisory .-(roups w*rn formed by »'i£hor th<! local Title VII 
project diri'ctor or an LKA .stuff jo«'mb«fr , Members were 
:i»'iocteu in a varuny oi ways, t or example, live ^roup;^ 
sv.M-e eh.'cted by ol!u?r parents; l*'n project advisory ••i-otipa 
were eqjp.iinled by ih-' r^r hool pchu^ipal or Dw. project dii-t ctor. 
fit i»Ui«M' projrcts , !»('»! vitUiais v»*lnnf:ec«red to serve, \v!iilt» 
in slin (.tluM's, ind!"i'!,{r».Ks wr-v f^opointefl to a city-wide 
Bh/liC 'dMoatioo Pi*o.;i'amtJ Co!;;.oiltee by the LKA. 

A:b:!:iJ2"/. '^•>'t>«»l>/^-''nvn} ttt'p M('; ah f?rship 

•iVm'y-. i-;'aL of th. ili'M-ty-fou.- Title VII pr.> i -otit saitv.,1 -d i 
!vi.! or;. ...i :.m1 advi.:.. -y i^iotip.: oi* eommitt' cs . Thes»- rtiups 
hiff ri -Pib- rship i;!r,",lu«» from ?ive to ^7 nifmhevs rPc-»», 
Data Tahlf IH-Kl sUov/s the composition of these groups. A 
1 A-il of »0i poop!»' retueycntiij^ p.. rents, conuruiniti*' w i-.nc] 
l» »:al ff'.'i ivHon af'fai:iivj were iir.wlved. 'I'hreM hiuulred 
nevenl-v -tbr.-.' (37/) ..fi-e paren'.s, 58 teacliers and hH 'Aero 
l omii'.U'iiLy rumub.'r.s vliw hivd nu other eoni)*'ction with (!ie 
fjtrhool Oi- project. 1 it'iiucally, t!v>y rt^pr»^s»•lU^Ml Me:.a.-;tii 
Ajnei-i«.a.i:i, Pu.Tio iiir..,ns, Cubans, Othe r Spanish, lilacks, 
an<l Aiii;h>ii, as follosvw; 
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503 



ETHNICITY 



Mexican 
Amcriciiii 
Total: 338 
Perccmt: A 7% 



Puerto Hie an 
Cuban 
Total: 29 
Percent: 6% 



'Other Spanish 
Total; 10 
Per cunt: 2% 



Black 
Total: 11 
Percent! 2% 



Anglos 
Total: 115 
Percent: 23% 



Total 
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Mexican Americans 



338 



Puerto Uicans or Cubans 



29 



Other .Spanisth 



10 



Blacks. 



Anglos 



115 



Atlvisory group/comniittoo information was ohtaLnod whicli 
allowe d dotiM-mi nation »if thn frequency of mootin^s, the 
u:^»' of lr/l.iv."j antl/or niinvitos, how officers \wvct olfctiul, 
♦vhol.lM'r oi'lonialion «<» i.'uoni woro h»?l'l, ami v.liohfeer 
tcniii?'-. ; w.ia ?.-i-»:iUVtMl by j^voup niurnbora. 

Iul«-rv i'.nvfl (,oiul»ic:Uul plits a review of r»!Covfl6J available 
ri'v» al<!fl thai tv/o proj >cis mot wenMy, thirt«^t^n inrt luor.thly, 
four mot bi-tv.onthly, tv/o tuot quartf fly, while seven others 
mot li?ss froqtUMitly. Records alao imlicated that ten (10) 
oi the atlviaory j;ro»!pH r'v.pt minutes an<l tliat nine (9) had 
bylav.'s. Tw -Iv*^ (I?.) of tiu* advi;5ory j^roups el«»cled a ftill 
slati ofCicrv.j. .*";i::tf^n (16) elcoterl a parfci;>,l alate of 
office i-^i, or tlld not »!'.'ct officora, l liirtoen (l *?) of the 
drW\;in :-Y groups pa rtic i;^'itivl it\ an orioiit ition projjram on 
'I'itl - VH f'oalsj and ohji-oi ivc^s; twelvo (I?.) indU-at«'^d th<'y flid 
nol Ur-.vo ;xi\ (»vicr»tatioi> pro gram, or that it war; vory iniormal 
in ,:.it'.u-t?. h\ .-X'lditioM, five (5) of the advisory >.{roups 
iit<Iii:itod that tbny v/.»nt i.hrough a training pi-o};i-anu 

' ^ Z'J .! J-'^j-'' 'j^;,'' «>_ ■; • > - it!\ Advisory Gro up'} 

In twelve of thn local Title VII projects, the advisory group's 
ct^.^luct prriion <ii\ the pi-ojoot t;taff wan the cotnmtmity liai:jon 
v,")rl;"r; ten (10) pi-oi» .:t:j indicr.tt»d thn project 'liroctoi- or 
a« ;i;;taut pi't-j'cL din* :toi' ;;ervt»d as tlirir ni.iin contact 
P'!:':in(r, in t!i.? vrciiii. '. ^'j, \Z projects, thora \v>\n thither no 
';esi;.;nnted li xl.Jon per.n-.n, no cotnmittee, or no rosponsc 
to th<-li- que-iiion. \Vh ro a contact person existed, he 
p«^rfo:-nied various lloljt,a duties for and witli the conurattec 
incliKling tlio followini',: 
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Coordinating etaff/commiiicc aciiviiies 
Making home visits to parents 
CooreUnating advisory meetings 
Providing information on project avtiviticH 

Thcrn was no real pnttcvn, or trend discerniblr a?; to 
i]w. rulcf; of advi:>ury j»rouj>:i, They diffi-rcU svidc?ly within 
the thirly-fnur pvojecls;, in aume pvoieets, aclvinory 
groups reviewA'd phinf^ piSor tu «uh!»iif.siua of ihv. contimiation 
propofwiU Sonu- advisory j»roups nh-o 4;omnienled on 
evahiatfo?^ plr^nfi and procuMturos, Olhnr groups served an a 
forum for conimunH atin}\ the comnuinitios' viowh on 
bili)»f:ual educ;iUon to tho TJ'A, Mo.^^rt pvoj'^-ct.'., however^ 
used the adv}.'u>ry group an infornjatiunal furuin to 
counnunicatrr Tkllc VII inrormaUon to pareias ami coniuv.nuly 
reproftont^itivos, Infov;*intion was ti.sually con^uiuntcatCMi by 
the projc-ct director who c:;plaino(l the goals and objective;-? 
i of bilingual eduttation^ ouiliticd projf^ct aetivilir-s, and 
revunved other details related to bilingual education. 

(6) Ad visory Grou p Innuonci^ o?i 1' r t h * V J 1 P r o f ^ r a 1 1 1 >^ 

The rrngo of reftponf^^s ;*r> to how ;?dvii^m*y jm% tpj; c valn;'.!«''d 
their infUiencr r-nd pffcci on the p.l./]'iC education pi'ogran;?; 
varifd from •'very iiiiporl; nt" to '*not import; Five 
advisory groups ratc-d tin'ir importance ard erf ^ct ixa 
'•very important'-; eight as "iniporf ant '; two as "ocea,^nonally 
important**; seven as "marginally 'mportant*'; ?aid eight as 
'•not important, '• 

(7) Capsule View of thf^ Avera;je Ad v nsory Group 

From the,, above, the Study Team concluded that the average 
Title VII advisory group - or eomniittee - is compound of 
eightenn (18) members of wiiich 13 or 75% were parents, 
two or 11% were community members, and thn^e or 17% 
wer(! LEA staff members. The average advisory group v-as 
fonnod by the Tith^ VII project director who thc?n selected 
the members of the group. Once selected, the group had a 
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litnltod orlnntationt it kopt contact with the project throuj^h 
a Title VII staff membc*r who was u.^^ignnil Uaifjon rc^spoiisi^ 
biUtlos, Thtj ailvisory H^'oiips^ major vo\e ^mit^ii^tct} of 
rnc<?ivlng information on project activitlcB from Title VII 
staff. The adviBory fjro«p also briofly rovicwc^d Title VII 
continuation propoi^als. The average aclviiiory in; roup viowod 
itf> influonce and offset on the project as '^occa^^ionally 
important". 

b. ParAiitfc Ijivplvet 

(1) Painnt Involvr>mont Rc)l^^? In Title' VII Projects 

lu addition to nnrvin;; on tho advisory f^roups of Title VII 
projects, u'n-«»nt;; also participated in Ihc instructional 
activitim; mi fh* lnUni',iial /bicidtural propram. T%vunty-t\vu \ 
proj»H:t^> ivporlitcl p.'ir«Mit volunlc»u*:s in tlio proijram; in Iho ^ 
r# ;juiiniiu; l.vnlvn projf^ctH, inlhor parent volunteor;^ i 
v/t^ro irri'fjula or non-rs:i:;tont, Whi^n prosont, vnluntci»rji 
v/*u'c involvivl in ihi* CulliHvinjj instructional activities; 

Chaperoning field trips 

Ti^llinf' ,'jtorios 

0 

Inforiiun;^ pupils of cultural activities of uUinic ^j^roups 

Aasi.^tln:'. iii rcadlnjj and othor instructional areas ' 

A fuvtlipv vr^viow of parc^nt involv«tni<'^nt at Titlo VII proj^rAnin 
ri»v ^.lod (hat [jari^ntn dIs«> a:;sir^.tc5d In matPvials <l(»v».:l()[>:n<Nit 
at fuur (•'^) proj Mits, [miIjUc rolutions activities at one (I) 
[. '•Oj M.^t, .school nar.iin;^ and nukrllionul p*N)}^kams at four 
(4) projects. 

{2) J \>vcnt Vi.-J?s to Titi p VIT Projnctts 

Thirty of t^«^ (hirty-four project j t«ncoura;^od purnnts to visit 
ll ? classTDOju otton, Ts/o othor projects limitod vi3ilii.tion 
to soUrctofl clays during tho school year* Thirtnen of the 
proj'^cts r u:out'aKint» visitation inrUi:at'ul parents s old otT^ 
visited, Ai. tUn othor pxtrome, tliroo (3) prcijoctJs indicated 
paronts visile d tlie classroom from four to flvn timos a yoar> 
Some proj»u:t diroctors indicated tliat paronts hud frequent 
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contact with the project bccaus^e th«y took their chitdrcm 

to school i« thti morain;^ ami picked thum up in tlin aitcrnooA. 

H om y Visits to Pftren tfl 

Twonty-iiinc of ihn Title* VII projects Bf^heduh? hoinc? visits 
to pa runts and five t?o not. Dfpfnding on the; projcic-t, homt? 
visits wore Bchodttlcd quarUuly, st-nn-annually, or annually, 
IIom« vii?its arr^ niad« by tho projoct diri!Ctor at ufio (1) 
project; thQ toachurji at i5<?v«»ntec'n projects; tho aid»'s at cnght 
proji'jctn; and, thf con>niutitly linison v.'ork*?r at olovcn pro- 
j«c-tJ3, It should be n<»(«^d tlii.it ««vt'n of ihf- projr»t ts whore 
ln«mc visits arc madft indlcrUfd thai a conibinatitju uf two or 
three, of tlu* above staff vi.'iU thr. hunu-ji. 

llomi^ visits v;uro ifchcdulcd for two purposcsi; 

To inform prronts of llu-ir child's; progrf&a in achoul 

To explain bilingual education tu pjirt'nts 

3ntc!rviov.'8 and rocords indicatod that twfnty-onn (El) of 
tlm Tillo VII projf»cts «njnph»d hirud parents for staff 
pofiitious; twelve (12) pruj'»tts did n<it hrtvo part-ntf; on llunr 
st.ifi ond for onr* proj(?ct, this infonnatlcitn was not tiblaincd, 
C>n» (1) project or.iployrd a ]>:.'ront ar. prtjject diic ttfor; five 
(51 projects employod p.-;r.'!ilf: as tcach<'r«. In adflition» 
tv/ciUy-one projectsi hirnt! parents aa in«truc:tional aidco; 
two (2) projects hired parejUfs as ccunmunity Uaiyon workers; 
and two (2) hnc' secretaries who were parents. Six of the, 
above projects hired parents to fill two or more of the 
positions mentioned above. 

(5) E ducational Opportunitif.s for Parents 

Parents were also involved in Title VII Project activities 
an a result of educational ami trainiuR opportunities developed 
for thorn in fourtoon (13) projects. The follovang oppor- 
tunities were offered to parents by the Title VII staff or 
arranged by the Title VJI staff thi lujih the LEA; 
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Eii(4UBh/Spamsh courses 
Child Daveloprtienfc iochniqucs 
Adult ll&slc EducaUon clasaos 
.TM^ Piv^jgct Efforb^ to Encourage Parent Involvonutitt 



The TifelH VJf projoi:la fiampled have encourai^od parent 
iuvolveanout in the project by initiating the fullovving activitias; 

Providing transportation and babysitting for parcnU 

St:hadaUng 3oc<al t^atherinfis at project iichools 

Mal*i hotiw'> ' iiiit;; to paronifi 

Vhl o tapin^j clr.sru-oom activifcios £or vimving by pru'ontu 

;'It!ri:ia!;/ a nnwai.:?M.<n* on p ufjrain activilii'i: 

• IVb^vijiinji pro»<^rnnift on biUii^^Mtat odur!;*Hrin 

\Vrf4ifi radio an»roMnccin*u t:^ and inforiD.uional prosjrama 
on billivjual •-*d^i4\»J;ion 

FuiKiS V nllnff'^d for parnnt inv»^lvon?fMit u-tivitioa in 
t'ourtoen {14J of tli** p oitU!l<? .siiriplfd with ' 'itnnntjj alloi:;\li;d 

r;uti'iav. frorn !^100 (i> $l,!)Ort. il^c l.v.o of Os»? 34 proj<Hlji, 
iiUVirn a Mm w^i^ aoi .-vailable i>v t\nt oMalned«) 

Pai'rr 1 I alf rvio wTif ai. oach \}f*o]f*r:i, rat«Mi tli * pxturit of thoir 
involvi'ii^^nt in Vlf activiHo ^ by iijs^iMft a fivf^-poLnt; j;oaio 

ranr^inK ft'om 'Vory hij;h'' to 'Vory low. Parnnt^ at tv/o (2) 
projf^r*.^ rat»*d tivir 'n\olvom<MU as -'vory hi'.^b''; at five (5) 
projpi-l.r a.s "lu^Ji''; •\\ 'u^Utocn (1!) projncLs /xs ••avo raj^p at 
fivo ( M ptMj'^cts a.i ''low**; and, ot four (4) piojocts uh 'Vory 

From Vi\c abovo inforination, thi^ s<t.udy toani v/a« ablo to 
dovolop a capsule view of the average parent involvnmmt 
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component at Title VII projcicis. Thn avoraftt* Title* Vll 
proji^ct had oe^casional pai'f>ttt vohihlf»«*i'B who r.hfipr* ronftl 
{ivU\ ivips ;ind/(if pvovidrd cuUui'ftt I'ciiiforcn'tnont in tint 
cia&fitoom by irUin^f fitorios, c^:phit»lng cui;lofti£;t and pro- 
viding in!$i|»hif: into th« tudturo of th«* iion-domiHaiit popitUi- 
iUm, Thr> avtrraf**^ pi'wjrct had oiu* (1) pfiiujnt tm Ihrt Titto 
VJl sttit'f v.'hu v.'afi cmployod as fiii liiKtructiona) aidf', I'utids 
\vw<'.m»l aViuhkbJo, on thf avcraf^r, for pavcnil involvotwnt 
acliviticK. J[f»ir»r! vihiIs v,'(*i'v gonr-i'nUy iviadt; by a Tttif Vll 
li'ifclifv oi* aidr* who i*::pti»inpd th<? bi}iti|4nal p»*oj.',rain to 
pai't-iiin. }nf<r.»rmalton was alno t:oniiYmniGftt»*d l<» pai'fntK at 
\ht' rvr'i'aj't* prujfct ihrcjujjh a SpaiiinSi/JUnfiliwh i»c-.w.yhUt«-u" 
jitdiU.'ihifd occafaoii.'iily, 'J'hf} inajoi'ily of |»ar«'n{{i partittipAt- 
inp in thir. tiMuIy iMttjd the- ««Ktcnt uf Uu iv involvfmoitt art 
•'avcr.-tj^je*'. 

V^iriiuiB romnumiiy proupf; conivUiUtv-il i)u»iv support ti» 

pi;<#ji*c t.^ v\ cutummniivH fitilv\\^U•l\ hy thin »ta<1y by 
asisiiUim', in p)anniitg urj;atii>;tnf/^ communily offorl,^ and 

irUic c'lnbfi, i^tl.iiiic ur^;«uii;;atioiiH iind ulhor a;;^»ncH»j; ami 

In afUliiiori to .*^upport?nf» thi* nrorl f*ji* iho prc»if;cl« during* i\H\ 
llu* folluv/iDv. v:tintuiu:*us jiorvicc*H Ici Uu* TiiU^ VJLl project.*;: 

Act ay roiiourci* poruuancl 

Provide- clothinfj and fihocs for pupils 

Mobili/.*' communily support 

Assist in planning; and implemonling projort activities 

( 2 ) Comrn u nity l^ i aison V/orUors at Titlr VII Projects 

A community liaison worker was fuaidcd at t\v( nty-ono (21) 
of the Title VII piojcctji. This worlter's function usually 
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oittalloti tiooivUnating pvojocfe activities with the community 
ami performing* othor duties as a«8ii|nctl. Th»mo duties 
iitcludoU ttut following: 

Making home vi»it£» 

Offering social si^rvices 

Acting as translator 

Assisting inf^tructiunal aidn» 

Serving as rocrnational aide 

l^orCof'tniMj; public Ji\»lationa autivitios 

• hVrviri;; ;»« jH*»j»^*i£, i;«u'.rotary 

t ^ ^ ! i l-'A'^l"Jli.U ■' ; ' ' ; V^"* '/A^V*' 'If- ^tt: Title VII Projnctf^. 

A I't'vifnv of avatlnbh* iihts and int<vvviows with TitU? VII 
utaff imiit otod that thirty-one (31) of the pro jtMiia sampled 
hivs»d a total o^" four hMndvod nint^ty •i'l'»ht MVB) target 
t;omauinily rt;;4ido«t.s to v.oi'U in tliP bilingual lu'ojjram, bV-von 
|7) 'ii-r* f?!nploy.'d aji pvwjoot dirt'c.f oi'h: four (4) as; nurrtculuiti 
dcvt !opniiMil s- })f«cir\!ij;t.i; uno Uundvi'd ruKty-rnx (166) aa 
ioachors; «•.,'> u'.sndi'ml (ii!/-nino {Zj')) ah aid»'n; fj<«vcMi (V) as 
C'v imunity li:n.'{on v.*ori;i*r;i, four (^i) a« st!cr»'tarlf's; and ono 
( I ) an avuUtor. 

i.\;Mlar volnnt^ ors at fill. «Mi of thr? Tilln VH projoclis saniplpfl, 
rin'y participated in tin? following activities: 

A;;iiiriti!\'. inritrvicl^oiial aicii^^i 



For tlu-»"v i ^j proji»cl:>, bmakdo viu; of sMaff from tlv^ community svorc not 
obtaincfl, ucv.ounlln;; Cor 50 of llu! 498 total. 
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Providing social service assistance 
Providing theatrical presentations 
Assisting in recreational activities 

( 5 ) Title VJI Efforts to Incvpano Community Participation 

Sixteen (h'>» of the project directors interviewed dated they 
had made plana for increasinp. tarfjet community involvement 
in Title VII activiti*'. a. Their plans covered the following 
range of efforts: 

Distributing a mnvsletter 

Prp^c»nting cuUui*al ^'ictivilicfi at local mnctings 

Inviti:;g largot community r<^«iclonts to 1'iilc VII rvioetings 

Writir.c az'ticlofci on bilingual culucation for the local 
ncvvi^papnr 

Holding coffoe meetings 

Distributing a hookloi explaining the role oi conuniuijty 
residents in sclicul programs. 

(6) Tari>f'i Connmunily nalin?/ of tlu^ T^Mtent o f tliei r Involvcniont 

Target co^^munity residents in<i:?rviewod at the Title Vlt 
projects sa}i-jpk'd rnted the extent of their involvemtMit in 
project activities on a five -point scale ranging from *Vory 
high" to 'Very lo\v'\ Target community residents at three (3) 
projects rated their involvement as 'Very high"; two (2) 
ac "high"; eight (8) as "average"; four (4) as "low"; and 
seventeen (17) as "very low", 

( 7 ) Capsule View of the Average Conmiunity Involvement 

From the above information tlie study team developed a 
capsuh* view of the average community involvement at a 
Title VII project. Generally, the average community 
involvement included support from a Spanish oriented 
organiy.ation that assisted in mobilizing community support 
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and/or provided I'osourco personnel to the project. The 
target community also was ropresentod on tho Title VII 
staff and occasionally volunteered to participate in program 
activities. Gone rally, tho extent of community involvement 
in Title VII projects was rated "low. " 

4. Findings 

a . Advisory G r oup 9 / C o in rn itte e s 

(1) Advisory groups were or.nanized at 82% of the Title VII 

projects. As approximately 75% of tlie members were parents 
of pupils in the program, the advisory groups rcQocted the 
ethnic composition of the target population. 

Tho reaction of Ll-IA rJ.aft" to the- I'ormation of advi.iory 
^vui.i;..? at Title VU projiH:t.s i'ani.rcd from a{;;':ivo oncourai^e- 
numt and a rl.>:ilro to iricro.T.Mo pa i-i.i.oipa(;ion and of roctiveaess 
to thf view tliai; they arc a lop,al requirement lionored in 
If'tlA-r !)at nol in s.il.rit. Though some .school difltricts wore 
familiar with nrlvistny j^roups as a result of their involvo.- 
mont v/ith other federal programs, (jthors viewed settins up 
advi:-jf)ry group.3 as an innovative activity. In some cases, 
LEA athtiinisLraJorfj stated that the elected school board 
afli'qualoly rr-'prf^;5.-nte.l parent and community inlo rests 
r.-'latiMi to bill.;-. M.il educaiion. Tiicrofuro, some distri cts 
did nul. encoura;i,o advi.iory .'{roup a ^'itvitios or luvusider . d 
the a-!visory firoiip:^ aa Informational i'orums ratlior than a > 
fune^:i(inal oU.iiujnl:a of tho Title Vil proj-ram. 

« 

iS'ornt' ^>chool Wiw-i ? ricts liail advi.sory j^fe^tipg thafc sorvocl 
prL,ii.-.rMy as i ni>; .'mation.* I xorunio afttn* b^'um; J-r)rinecl by 

not o[jfrato in an ^'advisory" capacity, thoy sc^rvocl as a focal 
point for the Titln VII staiT to concontrato their parent/ 
coiuaiunity involvvuinojit activities, oTtoa with perHOUs who 
had n<>L provioii .ly purlici patod in any educal.ion n^'oups or 
u v.jaiii/ations . S\ ; a oor- u c[ucnce, advisory t^roup^i in this 
r.n'0.\}^.)iy wo r;.^ vi.v/od h/ Tille VII sfafih as in a transitl' >n.il 
otaf.r> !riu\atvi l.ovvP.rds more active involvcnicul: in Title VII 
aj'd ul.-^or school, activities, 

(4) Anoihev group of .school districts att(^mpted to strengthen 
atlvi:':ory groups by actively involviiig them in program 
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planning and in other activities that contributed to the 
educational growth of Title VII pupils, In sucli projects the 
Title VII staff appeared to develop excellont rapport with 
advisory i^roups, Rolos for the members of the advi^o/y 
group had been clearly defined in order to incroaso their 
effectiven(?s«, Witlrin this set of circumstances the advisory 
groups. made constructive contributions to Title VH projc^cts 
in some scJiool districts. Often theno eontributions occtirred 
in cornnunutief^ with a stroaig seaUiment for biliijgual cduca- 
tioii. 

(5) It r-^,b.ould he nf)Ufd tii;^t some conimtmitie s did not hove iitrong 
advi.sory boards beruust* tlie scliool board 3i:r-:eVf had 
pvt.»viously made biliaLnial nducation a prioi'ity iiv.nx and 
aciivoly ;;orved as bolh a forum and a dccision-makin;'; l^ody 
for biling\uil oducalion matters. 

lAi^Viiud advisory ^uruii]) acLivitins, liosvevcr, vvxo \\t^\u\\\y 
a consequfnee of -h variety of other circvin3Stanv:4;ti, 
lonjj; v/orkivij» hours, lart;e familti^s, transportation problems, 
lac]; of f»xportise in community invo] vomejit, and foelioj;s of 
inferiority that lendod to rcduec active participation jn 
advisory proups. In some cases tl>e problems of inv4)lve« 
ment we re further complicated by LEA or Title VII st:aff 
mcmbfU's who i>lt that tiir^et community residents hud 
limited knossh.^d;;e uf sc]u>ul problems and svhnt j;houj<I be dojie 
to improve schools, Wh^vr tl^nse opinions (^rc»v^iled, 
xT[-ji>-)-;n)al altempt.v \:i\rc. made to foster advisory f?ri);ip 
activities, 

b, Pn rent T nvo1vc^i7ie)it 

(1) Title VII projc^cts provided an opp . tunity for parents to 
participate in the classroom activities of the bilingual 
program. Most of tlicir involvement centered on the 
reinforcement of pupil learning in the area of culture and 
heritage, though parents occasionally assisted in the 
instructional areas of the program. By telling storios, 
explaining i^thnic customs and traditions, preparing ethnic 
foods, a)ul celebrating holidays with the Title VII pupils, 
parents providt^d additional positive models for pupils from 
the non-dominant population. 
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In addition, the exposure? of puplln to the non-dominant 
culture and heritage in the classroom while parents were 
present, tended to enhance solf-concept and a sense of pride 
in the traditions and customs previously ignored or given 
short shrift by teachers unfamiliar with the target population. 

In addition to providing models to pupils through volunteer 
efforts, employment of parents at 62% of the projects 
sampled provided additional rcinforcnment to the concept 
that the non- dominant culture has a role to play in school 
activities. Coupled with the other target community resi- 
dents hired at the project, pupils can identify with project 
personnel rather than viewing them as an outside group 
offering only educational services to the connnunity. 

A similar l /ipact was orr^jerionutid V»y parent.i of the pupiU 
U'ovn the l-ii'i'ut popuT r.'-.loii «vhon Onty wif;n«'s '^«»f| ihe r-xpnTvuon 
of hirinr' nolit-ins to i.u:h.f'e pf?r'<om proviouyjy iuelij/ible 
for cmpl(.vm(»nt by tlio T.KA, In jiiot»l cases, \.h>^ Title VII 
project prdvldi d entry 1r\ol posiHuns for non-flominant 
populations tliat proviou.ily constituted a low percentage of 
•..•^:Lsting LEA staff. At tho same t'mu^, it enabled these 
employees i.o use the lull range ol their skills rather than 
abandonin/4 t'leir language skills when they cro;iscd the 
A c h o o 1 b o u I u la v y . 

IIT.M-t?. to 'Mcojirago pn-. ontal ins olv •••inetit throtii,;h visits to 
: iilo VU ol.u-.s rooms or to chilrlrnn*!} hume.'j by Title VII 
if.Hif HiOir I'.i.Tv.i a?so Ciiitrihiited to project g»>jH:J. Since 
p.Lf. uLal in . <il vement in .^gIxjoI aeM -llles anion'' the target 
I r/mlrrlloi 'uad previo?: ;ly been tt ^ .'.-iuvl, irflovt ; made by 
;!r' jixt :;■ ; i' .:>-inoi'i>(l o > ili.sce.s:- o.; , of th** •••iliii;.',unl prof^ram 
or . n.- of the ,;u,;il';i pro)5r<i.;j<. An a i/iv,uU, fncits 

on th»j parental rolo ir. the learniiit! process of their chiblren 
has not receivtid s ii^nificant attention during home visits. 
lnst<-ad, iippQi't for tb* bilingual prograni v/as gencrate.d 
by the Ti ':: VTI ataff [.-.'r.-son makitp^ lionie vigils, 

n v.'i'l: [josito. ; u.'.lnu on '^ •• part of proj-'Cts noli-d 
.'bove, '^-xv t itivolviMiv til lias b.- Mi lirait«!d bi*- ause the lurgct 
•jopulaKoti U' •..litionally I. as left :jc1:.)oI niatt««r;j lo school 
oiiicials. L'h'U-j Titln Vlf parent i.' /olvemoni suf^gestions were 
f)floa appli 'd to a targpl. population '.vhere nctive participation 
in school ati'.iirs is not the norm nor is it considered part of a 
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parent's duty. Thus, the active attempts by Title VII to 
involve? par(*nts from the; target community was somnthing new, 
When parents responded to appeals to participate, it was 
often to observe or passively leml their support rather than 
to enter into aggressive and active participation in 
instructional activities or advisory groups. Where Title VII 
staff were sensitive to this situation, stcpy were talion to 
move slowly from passive to more active involvement. 

Viewed from the above perspe^-tive and considering the factors 
thai limited participation in advitjory groups because they 
apply to pArent involvfunent, (jobs, family responsibiiilies, 
lack of trrwisportalion, lack of e^pr rtise, and feelings t>f 
inferiority) Title VJI projecis r^u-ponfled in a variety of ways 
to encourage increased parent involvement, 

(7) Though cUsscMiiinaiion pfforlB cimiU^ihtI on ocUtlng hiHn{4ual 
newslclt^rg mimoo(!VAphMd at inlorvuls throu[?h the nchool 
year, the kny rosour'u? for dove loping iarf/.cl population 
involvement was ihu cornmuniiy liaison worker. 

Tlw commi;nity Uai.:;on %vor!u»r fhai'p,ocl %vith implrMwnting 
the paront/comn»unity inviilvnmrnt oornponunt ofttu* cainr 
from tho tar^ot conuiiuniiy. lJf5iially ho, or s;ho \va« an active 
participriut in coniviuinity affair?; who onjoyfc] tho confidence ^ 
of l>otht:.c liFCA and th*? target <to;nnmnity rcHidcMitM. 
Fro.quent contact with parrntts fmOilcul th« ciummunity Maiiuin I 
poraon to provide infonnniion to pr* remits and provide fircdback 
to Title VII staff. Though at lixkM h tho funcUons of 
community liaison workrtr wf»rr* rnrricd <iut by the proji^ct 
director or another Tiih? VII staff member, projects that 
developed a plan of hon-^e visitation, repular advisory p.roup 
meetings, and other activities coordinated by a Title VII 
staff member tended to have gr^at^^r parental involvement 
than those projects v/hich carried on parent involvement 
activities v;ithoat a clear plan or capable staff « 

c. Community Involvement 

(1) Community ethnic orj»ani/ationa and groups provided support 
to Title VII projects duriiig the start-up phase, but that 
support tended to wane after the project was implemente d. ■ 
Though some support rame from community service cJubs ■ 
and other socially oriented programs, most of the support 
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camo from c?thnic groups and organizations representing a 
wide variety of intorosts. Suijport ranj»(!d from letters to 
the I*KA, to app'^nrancGs boforo planning groups and local 
school hoards. Most of thn support was fostnrod by LEA 
staff who took tho initiative by contacting community groups 
and organizations. For th« most part, however, community 
organii'.ations and {groups did not play a crucial role in start- 
up activitios of Title VII projects. Abstmcc of documentation 
and limited correwpondencc in Title VII project files indicated 
the su'^/orficial nature of their involvement. 

(2) On the other hand, there was evidence that Title VII projects 
were hiring lai'i^,** numbers of their staff from the target 
conmtuiilty. Tli** positions of instructional aide, community 
lialuoii v.ockev, -ind s;ecretavy were frequently filled by 
co**'.mMi '■' y rt*!.u«!*n»i.j. Thus p'tpils in the pi*r.<fram were 

p .'vi^l'.: ' v/ith a<:(lit' auil motioly with v/hum tit ^y couhl idevtify. 
f !*.rii»-» f ." I. r.'^'M, c ii!'' Minity t't!.i;(U'nts also pi*<>vidf*d evirl 'nce 
to rtr?iM» ;.its that .'..'.'\ v.ar^ taking afrirn'iative uciion to provide 
(Munui'; ?;i<:nt to n»inr i*iUps. 

(3) A revi-'w of couTtuiuiity involvement data also reveals that 

C ai;;,sirtia;>*:»^ for Iri3h*Ui:tIwnal *u;livitU?ti v/a.s uiinlnmK Tbuiiiih 
^vjl^^ fit.ifv^ j)«'oi»'fc:fc;; w^f'.A cornnuinivy i'e})r<?s;(M»^.itLvna (n Irlonfcify 
^jjS^ pfor-^Siiio ir: .»iul t-ar to Titl*^ VU [lupihj, rwU TiLlo Vli 

nrojiH.lL; i\u[ nr^t fl ) .so, \Vh«?ii? in Vfc.>lv<>rncnfc fvom parc-ats aiul 

parr nt.;. T:1i*rV>i'( !i to .iwolv^* t!;»^ lUimniuniJy u/tu tlly nioant 
fU.HH M:^i? \lh\ii iiitToM \:itioii mboitt blUviuual propvarns, Tiiosn 

5, Co!u:lu?;io:i:^ 



(I) A'l'/i:>r> •/ t/ro\:u;; [HV;* idrtd a imwwA of cotitacl: wfMi tl^o sciiool 
foi' t 'MiatvuaUy rr;nilr;iir; who oth.^vwi;,o would have 

iil) Mo,st vl ;ory p^'^iipi pi^y a p»M'functory roh? in thts funclioA* 
im\ Oi 1 itlo V li pro;'i'atn«, Thnir nio.st irnpurtant rolo 
appoai-^ul to b*^ al hogimiini;, ov atarUup phase of a project. 
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where groups were called upon for advice and assisiancc in 
planning the program. Thereafter, or during program 
operations, advisory groups appeared to be morn of a public 
relations effort (or inforitiational forum) in the community 
on the part of local bilingual odauation projects. 

^» Parent Involvement 

(1) Title VII projects provide* d an opportunity for parent 
involvement in Bcliool activities, 

(2) In addition to providinj,; role models to puplla throuj^h 
volunteer efforts, employmcjut of parr-nt;; hy th(^ projijr.ts 
sampled provided additional rrijilorcernent to (he cuncc^pt 
that the non- dominant culluru lias a role to play in achool 
activities, 

(3) Parojit involvffment was mo«t succescXul where TifU? VII 
blaff inemb^M'S d<*veU>ped •s)>ei;ific plans and improved ntaff 
capabilities for v.'orking rvilh parents. 

(4) Dis.sominaiion activities have? provided mofit of the Tide VII 
contact with parents Vw^hile involvement of parents in Ihe 
learning process of their childn^n as an integral part of 
the program han not been achieved, 

^* ^^^ni!vi un!f y Involve me nt 

Community ethnic organizations and ^^roups providi d support 
to Title VIZ projects; during tlie start-up phase, hut that 
support tended to v.anti after the project was implemented. 
Though some support comou from community service clubs 
and otlior socially oriented programs, tlie large share of 
support comes from ethnic groups and or^anij'.ations 
representing a wide variety of interests. For the most 
part, however, conniiunity organisations and groups do not 
play a crucial role in start-up activities of Title VII 
projects. Absence of documentation and limited correspond 
dence in Title VII project files indicated the superficial nature 
of their involvement. 

Community input into Title VII planning and volunteer 
assistance for instructional activities is minimal. Though 
som^' projects used community representatives to identify 
profession and career models £or Title VII pupils, most 
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Title VII projects did not do so. Whore involvoment from 
parents and tho community was sought, efforts were 
concentrated on parents. Efforts to involve the community 
usually meant disseminating information about bilingual 
programs. 

Although Title VII projects have provided increased 
employment opportunities to target community residents 
previously ineligible for positions in the LEAs, community 
volunteer efforts have not provided the projects with 
additional manpower to improve instructional activities. 
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F. Planning 

1. Backn round 

Within the fvfimework of BL/lJC education projects, the plam»in|« 
cumpononi includes; 

o The at>£C£;srncnt of nuods, 

• The development of bilingual education inulruetional plans, 

o The planning proccf.a, and 

o The impUjjnentaticiU of projf.et i?lans. 

« 

This paragraph descrihcs; the iiliovu-outUnocI procosso^ an thoy 
were being acconipU.vhod in llio piojucfc.^ vitiitud duriuf,; Ih*? study. 

The iiiforrnitMon inohided in tlii.s j aviifiriiph v;aF gathertid al Ofidi 
of the 34 project© s*il**cti?d for iutiiipltnj.; by intorvicv^vi projiM.t 
directorr;^ LlUA adniini£;;iratur.s» ovaluaturs uivi aiuUlurs^ plus 
other 15I#/DC oducalion project y,Uifi nivuubcrs* In atUlitioi*, 
project records and lile.^ wcro c:\uini nt*.di including p»v»Jiniinary 
funding tij^plications and propor.;iip, repovtj^ |;encrateu for \ha 
as^us^nienls of uuediii and avaluatiun» audit and oth;*r rv:parla* 

Z. Ovorview 

Title VII projects* asi;uj>8mcnt fif n^M^dH v/a.s ur»uuUy carried out 
by LEA ro|>r4»fcontativ^*s. The.se ptannern r4;viinv<;d f:\i^ting docu- 
ments and reports, when avaihi!>h?, on lan{.,uajJ5e domin^ince, Ian- 
guai^e compctencci cd\icational deficiencii^<;i and ^oci<^«-ecvinomtc 
charcicteristics of the tarf»et pripulationsi then postulated state- 
ments of need. In th^j projects tiampled, WL/BC education plans 
to meet the needs of the target population wt»re generally developed 
by studying other operational proj^ranis such aj3 Model Cities data, 
other Federal Titles (I, liandlll), and by analy/^ing tlie assessment 
of needs contained in those plans and proposals* 

Approaches to bilint;ual teaching %'aried from use of the dominant 
language and equal time for both languages to combining these 
with KSL and SSL programs* The rationale for choosing the 
selected approach was usually bas<?d on mc<aing the students* 
needs go as to increase their educational potential* L<ing*- range 
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f oalB and Xivo^ycar objoctives centered or developing language 
proficiency I assuring social acceptance of the target language 
and culturci and enhancing student achiovuinont. Each of the 
projects sampled had detailed plans for tho in&tvuctional com- 
ponent* Some had detailed plans for matorialii acquisition and 
duvelopmunt, staff recruitment development, and parent com- 
munity involvement. Nearly all of the projects had purformanco 
objectives for instructional processus and products* 

The planning process varied svldely* Participants in the planning 
process ranged from the project director or LEA program devel- 
oper as the planner and writer, to the use of the project director 
or htuA program developer as a coordinator and the writer re- 
ceiving assif/tancc from the BIt/l5C projuct staff, LEA j^taff, the 
aHvifiory groups, and the uvalualor and/or audltt>r in a series of 
nlMuning mcwUngs that reviewed and critiqued the proposal in 
t*v-*.AiL Oae-Kard of the [>rojectht, JtoWMVor, ust-d a planning pro- 
c<^rir» that to;)K a midtUo ct>ursc in v.hich tlu: pvnjcct di/'^^Mnr or 
LKX proji5ram dcvelo»)i»r >'i5ceiv«:?d vai*ying ant»3unts of holp from 
Titlo VII bfalT, LICA stiUf, and parent and advisory groups. A 
self -evaluation of thuir pa rticijjation in the pl;umuig process 

tion to pUnnirnu. How^iver, paronts and connnuuity ropresenta- 
tives bolicvcd they had minimal input* 

Cotit filiations to planiiiiv' svarc usually )na<K: throu^^h inlurmal 
cu:uai t .viLh uti? pvoji?c^ iJireclor, rt!.>ular plai.!iir*j4 nu)t?tings, or 
siJv:dulod vn-iotings of thu adv^.sory grouf>s* iVoarly all u£ the 
JiL/liC liduriUon projfujts studiod iudicatiMl provis.ions had boon 
ni.ula for riu lwing piaa.s to in^iu'ove porfcuvuance. I%v.>luation 
v^.sMits v/nro al;>o uucd in planning in n^r^uly •.'11 of tlio ;>roji?cts 
vM».rnj^lod. 

Cia^iSroont cviilonco (hat Iho piugrttii) pKuis h*.iv»j^ iiuplc- 

rncntcd as [)lannod included lesson plans, materials, language 
ur a)jc and in itructional modols. I hough most projects had 
^vii^^U cvidtrfico that llic prc^gram planned had l)'.ron impleipented, 
a l»?sv pn)jt.ct!i shiftcfl •;vade levels, increajjod thi*- anuiunt of 
K v;U:di u;ied !a clasiS roonts, or failed to purrhaso suitable 
materials, thu:; deviatiiv; significantly froiu ihoir plans. Inter- 
view;* with project st^ifi iiulicated that most were aware of program 
plans and i;luuigcs as the changes » ifected their particular areas 
of work. 
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IZZ. 

DuBcriptive NarraUyg 

The procosB for dctvciJoping Ihu nBKt?cKmcni o£ needs ior the 
BL/BC education projtH.ls t^ludiod folJovvcd <inu ba«ic patlciriu 
The LKA JidminiKtritlor or ''Director rvf. Fodoral Progvainji'' 
idcM.lifiod a porBon rc^spunfiiblc iov i omhu tinj; tlio a««oissinont 
of iiuod^t Wlion rKUi^jft^Sctry , lliai person ;MiBvnnf)U?d a to.ii^i 
which iiich^dor! other LEA Htaii, proMpnv-'.tivi! J>L/I^C i'duoatiun 
filalf metnberi;, caunmi^viy rii\iyd:QnUxt\vviu and/ur consul- 
iuntfu Th;: lasUi^ rcqniviid for conipJrliiig the a«;.cHBinoiil of 
aiecds fell into three. i:;itii;'urio;i as followfi: 

6 Colloctin^i data to <locunic!nt lancua^ti doitiinanco, 

lanyuai^ts compi!tcMU:c?, odui:atiunal dcficii2nci«s>i and 
socio^uconouiic f/Jiarartori.'il u:k of tho targut population* 

(i Analy '/-ijijf. tho di\Ui to di:torn»;nc the appropriatcju^^ji:; 
of a }\L/l^C cduciiliun proj*rain» 

0 Prodvioinj? a written report on what r<t1evant data 
and batdc[;round for nncU a project cxi£»ts* 

To accomplish tho first tabk, tho a$ic:c«iiinc?nt of need?: foaui 
rct*^icrvv(ul .••\ a:lab!fi data and rcp irts, and/or dc-.signcd in*;! ru- 
nienly for \hi\ j;athcrin*' of dohirvd data. Prcvioui^Jy ronipU^ted 
ethnic survi^ys, linj^iii tic roporU:, s>r.hol;>^iic achiovonnjnt 
rccord.Si anrl cither rolervant ni;».tt:rial« avaiiahlo to the I4EA 
wore fitujhul and f;i{ ;niii:ant di^la i5xlractcd for analy^iis. 

At this point, data vvor«] analyx^d to doti?rmine the lanj^ua^o 
dominanrc of pupiJi; in the LEA, lan^i;age compctenco of tar- 
got pupil?i| uducational doficiciK;ics that could bo corrected by 
a liL/DC education progran), and tho socio-cconornic char- 
acteristics of the tarj^ot poimUUion* In addition, the LKA 
usually selected a tcir}»et school for initiatinj» the Title VII 
education ;u'ogram based on statistical information that iden- 
tified schools of Spanish dominant and low-income pupils. 
Finally, findings and conclusions of the assessment of needs 
were compiled for a final written rei^ort that was disseminated ■ 
to LEA achninistrcitors, school hoard menibcrs, and/or incor- 
porated into the preliminary or initial proposal for Title VH 
funds* 
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(1) Apj>roach . 

Thirty -two of tho 34 Titlo VU pvojects stiuliiicl inelucUul an 
^SBUHsmotit of nuotls in their initial proposaLs which 
attaiiiptcd to addruns the areas ol langiuv^ijc domiiianco> 
language computoncui educational deiHcienciusi and /or 
socio-economic chaiacteristicij in the coninuinity* How- 
ever, only 30 projccttj dpjtuuin or more o{ the 
above aieas in their needs assensmenti hut no project 
docimientod all four areas. Two Title Vli projects did 
not document any o£ the four aroast 

As&;c.sHnient of mjeds was conducted by one or more of 
tho fifllowin^i ^rotipc; or individuals: LKi\ nl-hitf prospec* 
tive Title VU Gtalf, countiumty raprusenuaivubt aufl t:on- 
sultr.».:^Lf?. Assesirii^iwit of noecLs v ;3 nuule at nine, or 
26 pnf'r.Mit, ol' thn projecltJ by the i,i%X ^lai'i ortTy; 
al a^;v».* , or Z{) per* v?ut, by ihe^ LKA 6t Uf i\u l Til le Vlt 
fcitai'^; AU'ivc, or l*; v.^rcent, by the -LIi;A htaff. Title V II 
staft, iXi rl cokiunuiiit) repre^t?i tativo? ; at three, of nine 
percent, by the LKA ot;af, Titl^ VI . t^taif, and comsullantti; 
-jjijr ?.t one y^^r''^'^* ?^^>r««'»n*^ bw ^fSib* vil 'ti-^ff nnli/: /M; nno% 

- ot; J:hree percunfc, by thfs IJCA wtaff, cou:iuUantBt and coin- 

*^lV n\umLy iv».vs; at on»^ or thret; porc^jut, by the 

<^ Lf:IA tiimi anfl <:oiu.ujLaut£i*. i\o iwiOVination v/:is avai?al>le 

^jr on r:o»\i.>a;> iuwolvid iii Ihu a.;^e;; anent of aeedjij %it two 

pruju.;l:.s. 



In dov:v: ii^utini; ih^ i r A,*;ii!;;HtiiP' !. uf mr^^di; for .l,An;.«na;;e 
doj/5 j •i.L'vrtr, l;iat;Ui- iioni pot'^^: f fl^.^\» .lo nal «b^t i^ 

cii:i»cii:.i, proj<M:«.<> <!i»p<!nflt:d npDii toav ho.r uburiei vation, 
varit>u;i lanj^Ucv^c at»d olhor a; w%i t .ilJ 

analysi.4 thereof, LKA-developod data on the ticliool :iy:itom 
and eoiuiaunity, aj.<! uther coimnunity ai;«*ncy .stati:itics 
( *'^'>del CiLitN , county v.'iilare ol'Iic ;, i.-tc* ). 

Soriw.^ ^ rojects aJ >o i!ocurnii?.t»!d .sp<:cific r<l n.ational defi- 
ciep':i'* > .ind in<lli%'.torj> of di:fir.icncics in Ibtu r a:s:^e:;Mi\ent 
ner;'!.; in such a 4* M i as reail^ayi aritiuofUc, aelf -^concept, 
etc* 
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(3) Sources o( Data 

Plans preijaicd and suluiilltud by Ui« pvojdctf; sftmplod 
were usually based on a Htudy of other opcratit>ii'il 
bi)im»ual/bicultural i>ro(?ram£j, su{«ncstions fi'on> the 
local oomnnnntiuH, and the aKSCUititunt of twkjhi^ Jutcr- 
views and records at tho projcctH rtsvoalttd that »t combi- 
nation of sonrtoF. was; uswd in devclopini' biUr»jiual educa- 
tion plans* 

Sijitcen, or 47 purci;Mt, of ihc pro.iocta yftn i'K'd bawod 1 
Ihoir [Aauh on u nludy f»« oil»«?v opojvj.i'juitl prtij-rama and 
tho a8f5ebKa\»'nt of mud; .umI one, or thrui? pojri;ji{., based 
thoir plane on it wtudy ol othor opi-raiin}; proyriiins only. 

b. Bilin;'.ual K(U n\t^iot> l*j;>n?i 

Projoct phiof: woro dt,vt:le.»p':d by t.iu; or luoro of th<? fol- 
lowinj" indivldttals or ^voupt. : loi:ul 'J'illo VU 8t.iff» LK/s, 
staff, parcut/cuminunity ruprtiscntalivos and c;on«uUantrf. 
Data Tabl's il-Fl show;; the. f rtjciucncy with which oach of 
the abov'-' j;'*»»*M'f' partU:i|.;.t<:d individually or in combination 
with each ot V.r in tho «lcv»«loiJint?nt of bilingual education 
plans. 



DATA TAIJU: i! Fl 
VEi ■ SONS 1 N V O LV I \) IKV E LOJ.M KG 
BILINGUAL KDUCATION P1,AN.S 



Condiinations of I'Linnerf. tn volvftj 

Title VII fttaff, LKA stuff, I'aront/Comnumity 
Titlu VII staff, LK A staff 
Titlo VII «taff, LI«:A staff, and ConKuUanls 
Title VII .staff, LEA staff, Parcnt/Conununity, 

and Consultant .s 
LTCA staff and Consultants 
LKA staff 

LKA stuff, Parunt/Community, and Consultants 
LEA staff and Parent/Community 



Frt iCj utMicy o _ f Involvcmont 

10 projects 
7 projects 
B projects 

2 projec'.s 

3 projects 
1 projects 
1 project 

I project 
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(E) Goahi and Objootivog 

All of the 34 [projects in tho study either articulated long- 
iriiii^G gnalfi or five year objectives^ Twenty-six projects 
included both lo»i(?-range gt>^ls and iive year objectives. 
Five projects did not writo five year objectives, while 
tiircc projects did not write long range goals. 



I^ong-raiigc goulf5 of Title VII projocts sampled wore 
cKtiituned to detorminu to v/hat extent projects aimed at 
devaloping lan^tiago proficiency, tvanijfcrring SpaniBh 
us V»o to Kn5.tl;j*h, itnphiiueuting contimtom; biUn;;ual/ 
hie iflturai i^tiucation, as.iu i'ins^ sorial accopianco, and/«>r 
eiJiJ^r.cing s<;u Lntl acluovcii :^nfc» Thirty, or i'ii pori;cnfc, 
<>C I'lo 'J^*t:ie V It »>i(>;c«:t i voviov/ocl LiuUoatMd itMij^i-vaiv;^- 

aiuM^il i\t dtjveuipr.fv* fanjV-Ui»;i5 ^^/o :i*uunoy in r;u^r*lHh, ] 
ixxrl 3i projat;';^! in KniiTl^h, One pr«>jo .•{; indicafc'id }\ r ! ou|!-ran,i^«| 
•jo U aim^ta .tf: d«*vv^.h^pi:j,.( Miij:*lish pvoiicioncy and trana- j 
i - ; i i:v{ Spaul.iii to l!l:»^;iiij|i» Still tutoHun" p.vojortl aiv.i#Td | 

l;r'inr»furrins^ Spftnioh to I^figUsh. Oiio projuul did not havo 
a ?on:;«^;an«;o f^oal that roi.xtnd to lan;4i!aj^u p^-oUcium:/ oc 
tranwTeroitce. 

rrmv lr;on, or 56 n!jv* fnf , o£ ihe VII pvojacS;:; fe'D.n;plcd 

luul a loii*4**r;Ant4U ^*Of}A cstaiilis! inc, coutimtou.s blUnj'ual/ 
blcMitural t;iiui:aiinn in tho LPiA. O'her pr<\ic:cts avticu- 
lai^^d lonjr- vaiifi-o < of 4i;^:iiu'in!j r?oci<J accoplauce 
^. '*.e tarv' p .on^i l.-.nunaijo a: i culhiro^ ;iad of 



T'.'; pmio iMttanc :^ • j' Ctiv^j.-; at c ».ch project utudiod v/^ro 
•L.;vl by t'lo ;)n>joct clirijotov in t'-'mis of how tiioy rcl:itod 
Ik\ arhitr vv'iuouL of iTo.iis and objtTutivns sta^<-fl in tho 
in. ;t ruction il p^an at D ?Vi- *opmenk A::i!iociat ?.s' request. 
Taliteei;, or pi!i'c«tnt, :;i.dd th?.)y related 'Very well'*; 
IH, or pivvciuiti aaid *hi Miy rel.iiiul, Imt iiomu did not"; 
a. id tlu'cc, or nine j>ovci?n:^ Haid 'Voim* ri^hihul, but tnany 
do not. No project .stuciicd indicated that tlunr performance 
objoctivos ''did not relate'^ to instructional processes and 
products. 
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liong-rango goals wore not always coiisiwteiit with five- 
year objectives usul/or biliiii.',ual education plann. Muny 
projcciB set gotilfi of proficioiicy in both Spanish anci 
EngliBJi and ustabliiihing continuous bilinjj;ual/biculuiral 
educationt Hov;over, their bilingual education plam; out- 
line objectives; and program activities that do not cuaitri- 
butu to the long-raijgv* goals stated. .For example, all 
projects dccrucisi-' the amount oX exposure to Spanish by 
Knglish duminant pupils* In addition, content course.^ 
in Spaniiih offered \n the iSpanisli dominr^nt pupils are 
decreased di'awtioUyo In som<; projects the above long- 
range goals conlJic t with state/ legal recjul renientSg Tlius, 
it wow Id appecir Diat long -range goals articulate futiuc 
expectations whieli liave not or cannot be realized at 
Title VII projoctSi, 

Closely related to the above is the absence of detaiU.d 
v.^orli plans or jmrforrnance objectives in all but t'le 
instructional con*ponent. As a result, many Title Vll 
projects lacked coherence*, Failures to focus on up- 
grading the instructional siaft, for example, or devel* 
oping mati?rials for learning Cijnters, impacted nega- 
tively on achievinf* instructional objectives* In adflition, 
the lack of detailt^d planning of each project compontM'^t 
meant that year-to-year progress in the improvement of 
•<;taff skills, increase of bilinguaJ materials, or other 
elements could not be ascertained* 

c. Planning Proc cts s 

The process used to develop biliuRual educational program 
plans and prepare grant proposals varied at nearly all projects. 
To determine the exlenf: of parent, comnniuity, and local Title 
VII staff participation in program planniug, randomly sitlectcd 
individuals froni each of the above groups wore asked to char- 
acterize their participation in the planning and program devel- 
opment process. The responses indicated that the local Title 
VII staff n)embers had participated in the planning and program 
development process in 28 planning efforts, parents and com- 
munity niembers in 15. One project reported no participation 
by any o{ these groups in its plan development. 

/ 
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Parent. CommunitVt and Staff Participation 

To clotcimine the extent of parent, community, and local 
Title VII staff participation in program planning, ran- 
domly selected individuals from each of the above groups 
were asked to characterize their participation in the plan- 
ning and designing process. The responses indicated 
that the local Title VII staff had participated at 33 pro- 
jects, parciits and community members at fifteen, 
Quo project ri^poiltid no participation by any of theso 
<jro'ip3 in its plan developmont, 

Ti;J(j Vlf stafxj pavntj, ai: ! coi-:nmu:u'<;/ rcpvofsonlallves 
<7bo i.iul'.oatef.l llioy i:.>nU-ibutcd to tho p.l.irinlnc. prociijis 
S/oro a.skfjd to chaructovi^o thfir participant rolos in tlic 
platuiinL4 proci.'tjs. Kach group indicaUjd their roJos cov- 
ered a variety of activities, though these roles varied 



Staff roles in \.\\o plannin!'. process rati {<'d f t-oni activities 
iiivoi villi.', :jtaff mo'.lilioation of curL-icuiiun plana to acfcivi- 
I'.ot* involviu;', a Kea i^^nated plauiiinjj team which mot 
p!)riodlcally to plat) j)i-o;4rdm aotivitioa which were later 
re\ iov/od by tho total iitaff, la addition to the abov«.' 
rr."!t:iodj5 of couL flbiit'.ng to tho planr.ini^ procoss, .some 
pV',<jc.':t directov.-j yoloctcd a planning Loam, by lutnntii?, a 
l '.n:hrM* ri'om i-.ixch .i<:liool to a ijlaniiLu-; comniLitoo, Olher 
(.•'•r-. 'u<:tr;d 'jtf.il'f vevLowy of nu-.jor coit4.<(nioni:.'! prior to 
coniplutlon of the continuatloii proposal. Some directors 
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allowed their teachers autonomy in planning individual 
areas but consulted with them during planning of tho con- 
tinuation proposal. Another method of partii:ii>:it-ion was 
to organize teachers by grade level to develop plans which 
were incorporutwd into tho continuaiion proposal. 

Parents' rolea in the planning proccsc included rcvicv/ing 
plans^Mhe adviaory «*"up mcuitin.r'B or reacting to plany 
present cd%vt PTA or other school or<;am/.ati<>n pro^u-niviw. 
In addition, nome parents reacted to pvogram plans by 
discui?t5ins proposals with tho stall! on an inXorn)al. indi- . 
vidual basis. | 

II was found that cornnmnity repn-sentativcn had the Iciuit : 
involvement in tho plannini^ ]iroct n}:. They parlieiixited 
by 3'espondin^ to qiu^stionnaircK dii-.tributed by the staff ! 
or by makiiit; recommeridafcions at advifiory i^roup meet- 
iny£;. Other input occurred thro\;<',li Title Vll i.lixU. con- 
tact with co;nmumty or!:.am/..itionri inlercsted in bilingvial/ ! 
]>icultural education, and comnnuiity reK])OJi«ei; to infor- ■ 
mation disseminated in a project informational nuwali ttcr. i 

(2) Use of Evaluation r>eKii1 ts : 



Twenty-eipht project directors iudicated that evaluation rc- 
jsnltP have been used in df^veiopinf.-: proj^ranx p^ans, Tlte 
^/ evaluation -esults ujicd included tc^achers' afisefisivientw 
of pupils, program monitoring throu;-h the evaluation 
design, and reports submitted by the auditor. 

Data Table II-Gl later in this section summariy.es the 
objectives of evaluation as developed by tho projects. 
Briefly, evaluation plans and objectives stated by fiv«^ 
projects v.'cre to "provide data to revise plans. " Among 
project staff queried as to the actual use of evaluation 
results in the planning process, a wide range of responses 
was obtained, among which were: 

• Identify educational needs of pupils 

• Provide information to LEA and Title VII staff 
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• Generate analy^^is of successes and faikircB In 
meeting performance objectives 

• Asscii^ effectiveness of various instructional models 

• Gauge compliance with 0£ guidelines 

• Critique initial Title VII proi)osal 

• ASvSist planners in niaintaininga chan^'ingi or 
deleting objectives 

• Alter the orf^ani'/.ational and management pattern 
o( the project 

r^Xjuri; dt o >•:; p.f pi.*cj» < J;s .';mnnl«^'^5 •vvvo a ;* i i. Uat 

bif uluu.'u!. i.w.ViCAUoii v/.».;5 fH.tlrs:Ud# Ro.;p luui.^i oi' Yl'dc Vli 
pi ujoct:i Batuplcd ranged Iro*a an ap[iio;ich t(> lit. ' rue- 
tiuu baBcc! oti the rhuninant lau;;ua^e of Lhv atudent:. (i«e#9 
ciuntinaiii* ir.^ri>^ua^.^v; a{*inuk^K/ii Ol.ner pvuj»vt» 
Ui;od an equrd liinv. approacli, waibi stUl others 
ooiT>bli?oi{ A .tl= '1;^ v.'l^'i lUk 'InartU U'.n{4ur>.j»e; approach. 
'rUre ^ projoct*:^ ctni>l>iu«)rJ wi{:;i a 'lorni- 

IV. :f l itn.«;t: ;ip|tv(j:>.ch. Two oi the i>roji?<:tH 
u:,t fj .Ml SSL .tppvoxcli, whUi? one i»ru) ct (Ihreo puf*:ent) 
\Mk (' i.n MSr. .i;.iuo;i4:ho Aa«Kl»ei project Ki:unl ^ coipljt'V7tion 
oT n ; n'^oacltrji ?o inst ruct ion: i»qiial time, dONunmt lan- 

• . ''luy^i .0 1*. ill* -.'loa t *.* ;!f;»La .1 < ia i*f; . a'oarh 

Each 01 the 34 Title VII projects sanipli d doscribiul its 
tNM'onalo for i!hor>.5;oji the afjproach patI'M'n or Mi *thofl ot* 
t«:..kik;i. iv,' bil:,. ;.i;il/l)iouI'..t«ral ^^cVac^tiotu ' ^tifcy- fis or 
7 > t .•rrtM^t 0/ i ho projovtrii r« »a-k'^ih^*»'> • ' tl;*.* <i ppf<i.M:ii 
p 7\ or ru- j'i ciioson, advanced a iaUo^i ilo ii\ *L cun- 
t(M*i fi c^ti [jnpil ai!;j'!s l:y offori/it; uist rui:u<.'n in th'! 

[iTiT liVj rloivaii/LMt Liir^ua .t! it> ovdor to ii 'trisase his or her 
iMau.'.ttional i-ut ttiif ial, Stattuivints in -suj). .irt of this 
ratiunilo varied according to the raliu 01 Spanish to 
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English dominant HltulonlH* Projucas sUuliocl with a hi^^h 
ratio oi Spanish doniiiuuit t>ut>il£^ ftires^ud the nocd to 
meet the pupils where they wore while maintaining tiicir 
sclf-*concc?pt# On the other hand^ pi'ojcct« {^ciinplecl with 
a lower ratio o£ »Spaniah doniiiuuit Htudonlt^ focuBud on 
meotin^', the nccdfi of a divursu population by c^ipoGinf^ 
pupils to the lanf»u.if;u and culture o£ the tar^jet popula- 
tion and the domiuanl liUi|>li&h populatiotit 

Two of the projnt'.i^; frttudled varied from Ihe above patterns:. 

For cxaniplf, on<* proji:ct indii.<it<*.d it ftek;rtod itB t*.pproach 
J to bilin<J!»al/hieuUurai educatton to eorreripoufl with (♦?aclier 

! stronj.ilhf;* Another project rrtiUrd that curviciilutii {»uUle- 

linoH previously c-HiahUtthed by the f^chool board deter** 

mined the approach cho&en# 

? (4) Projert fiJoniDOMevi? 3*\\uminM 

I Detailed pJans for ihe four inaj?u' bilinmial compotients 

(inntruction, materLab; acqtit; Ition and doveh)jmient, 
staff recruitment and development, and parent /coirnmiui- 
ty involvement) v,'ere evaminud at each of the Title Vll 
projectfci .Maniplcd. Ail but one of the 3*1 projecti; r^ampled 
had detaib.'d plan^i for Ihe instructional eomponctnt« 
Fourteen (or 41 poreent) of the projceta .sampled had 
detailed phins for all of ihe four n»ajor components. 
Fifteen (-14 percent) of th<! projeetfi had di?tuili?d plana for 
materuJs *i,cqui^:t bjn and development, while IV (iU) per^ 
cent) had dt*taile«l [>!au.s for j:tau recruilm«:nt and devel- 
opmentt l*ourteen projeel;; (41 poreent) had detailed plaub 
for parent and eonuitunity involvement. One projt»ct v/ay 
not inrbirled due wo lack of information in the above analysis. 

(5) Plan Revisions 

The planning process at Title VII programs included pro- 
vision« for the revision of plans to improve performance. 
Thirty (88 percent) of the BL/BC projects visited perio- 
dically reviewed and revised plans to meet changinj^^. needs. 
Four (12 percent) of the Title Vil projects indicated perio- 
dic r«vvicwfc; did not occur* Kvidence of revision in plans 
varied from project to project. The following list covers 
some of the changes that occurred at Ul^/BC projects 
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Bfcudiuci whyn periodic review occurred! 



• Duvolopmont of pru*£iarvicu and iu-^survico i>vograms 

• Increased disBcttiinatlon activities 

• Modiiiicotion ul tost instruments 

• KupUituniitcirit uX aciected uirvturials 

• Curriculutn chaui^os to culjiuit to class composition 
e lucrovisu in language ami ciiUural instruction 

9 AJ^ieration of i;lrd'i'in,^ patturn^j 

o A<U!i.Uon of. a coii^pauiuty U/i,i5>on worker 

o Tv; ,bli til ki'tun J, i'A a ro^)^-fU^* • contor 

!l 

JnL*T/Vi v;tlh TilUt VII ^^f '-f* . t tlut 'i ! j)r:^}ert;; .sa n.i tod 

A*. .'oit.r.r o** ;>ro,: »'/iui [blasts /-i ^ iaf>Ml »tt.'r( f.u indi* ;.!:*' 
••c t^!: iifl^*r.tblu avv.ir nufc»:^, IhtUtcd a v/;>.jM*no.sH, ai:<! 
»io .i*/av*:ni?:-.j^ " 'i;».»!\rnHi»r..!:l'? av/art?!io*jS'* waB ovi- 
f!»!ru:<*«! *x\: i> (73 p *. i r*.Tt) cl' liu* projert.* .^.t*n{>lod; 

(i) l^vi^^ O of trn i !> CJ as s 

Iv/i<loiicos o( Iho iirinloincr.UUlon of pro*; r.»iin pip.??.; v.m.s 
rt:v Lu'./t:<l al. micli ol the Tiliv; V 11 prcjciil ; s.unpioti '^^^^ 
jliwly t»:auu Pro.ti'.utt plan:, vv^jro caU ri/, id aM mrh 
in 4rvi(Urr;co> ^oitiijj cs'icUtr.c i? , and not. fviflc.nt* " 
plans v/crc 'hiuch in iividcnc<; at 2J oi* iha 
projucl:;; IG proj^M l.^ studi /(i i*\hibittid ':;oino «vUN lu^ii. " 
Kv idciicu for tl;c parallel boLv/ijon proi^ram plans ami 



orro 
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classroom UativittDB iucluclcil the following: 

# LcsBon plans 

• Materials 

o Time alluiUd to each lHiigua|»c 
o Instructional inodulr^ 

Similar inCom>ation vwoaliul tho cli^crupancy hi^lAVcon 
program i>)taif* anrl j)i*of;r;i»n iiniiUMntnttuiion^ Thi?f>u 
disciopai^cu incliult f? Ihc tollov/i?i!» itoni.s ui utu' or 
inuru oi thi: Tilio VJi pfojviUfi tttucliic!: 

o Pvoj;ra5n f;hifU:<J ironx K'*i jirado:; to another lavul 
such as 

allotted ivf a dii;pr(Ji> >?(ion4iti: iii:nftit:r» 

Matovialt: wore not ;♦v^^ilabli: £iir content inf*truc:- 
tion in non'*duinijuutt lan[iuuj;t% 



Th4i asri?.s8me?*t of iitnui:; fc»r TiJhi V.H proj -cti^ wus lUMUillv 
con*pletod by l/«JA, stnlX n> m .!» :\omv praj^^M t?: .sU!di«?<5 Uf^ed 
pro.^jHrctiVi'. Tit li' VII «tiiXr, cioi^s^ilttirf ^, and cotrnnnnf'y 
ox*nar»l/c-itionH in homo phases of th<? art .anient. Often, 
pcrHons compli tin|4 tho iLst irpsniont of needs were following 
Till'; VII K^^idcHne s;u^»^^e^;tioM^; in a perfiuuMory n>anner by 
usiii|j previously completed rv.ports and survcyn .t« docunien- 
iationy Some of these previouf;ly eomphtted efforts docu- 
mcnted i;oncral needB of th<: total conununity c'lnd of tho local 
school syithout focusing on the target pupils actually involved 
in the program or proposed program. 

Though information gathered to document educational defi- 
ciencies and socio-economic characteristics of the tarjjet 
population provided some baseline data at the projircts 
studied, documentation of linguistic competence vital for 
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closignlnj* an effective program was not coUoctod • In addi- 
tion iiioHt projc4:tf4 did not havu standard or uniCorin apprciachos 
to rtt^iiosKing lanjjuaKu donniumcc* Moi^Jt BL/BC projects 
studied did not ai4;iof>ii lanj^ua.uto coniputonco^ On tUo. other 
hand, a few IMjiMZ projuct;; duvelopud tunts for doterinining 
lanjina.jiju coutpet^jni:^! that v/oro G£f«t:tiv«; in aaj>u(4.sing thu 
pupit^fc; dugrou ol' ability in KngUfiU and Spanish* 

lucompleio inve .tiiVitionsi of languago doniinantui atid conipo- 
ttnu:o ivad advovrw? iinpactfj on variou.s program coj^ipommt?;* 
tor ♦?Xfiniplo, iiUvl;*?rLal« oi'dorod at jJouic projoGt.s did not 
nu!ut Uuj nuiMla oi' KugUr.h doinitiant j:upll:; cla.sHiiind ai> 

. ; h dor.urtitMt !>v'!cau.s%^ oi a Sp..;.nii.h :turiianH!» fn addition, 
t/.M '.[. 'i'«tU' Vi'. t;V*?/*tMi ct>i u>-!f;»:d t\u a.s;^«. ^.rraont oi 

n:u ^ -i *\ ;i • 'l*'\\.t:i}*Y o:- 'fJtieil |.» • u ' fO.^: Oik.- r ont pi* f itd , 
it? v^*t:'f:"i^ii v/'i . lo i.r.to rj. • tV*l^ tu^vv i»>Ui:al 



. /* t,n' V..'. ; i . ^*v* d ^ 7? pfi»i*c«-p> o»' tho proj6» ii> 5^uij:;?lod; 
T' VU .C/ ...i. Hi'-r. ; ::^>MK^U•i,♦^.s at 4l p»; t^t; :T!sd 

r.'?' [ ht.-ti. tly *i ; ■ tt-nl oi j;i.cd:5 ami ;;;tiuMi!.s of 

.^:r..rt> ' \,o v..l' \Isi;s •'"'Irs Ml - p- . j.^'oif^: 

o^^ lr<>r'» c»"iUc-*.lI» M. » 1 r c»^^U4A;t; •> «it loc<.*l cwlLo^^cii 

or :.;ourco v-:* ••.Ivrs. 



: • i .i -.ft^. p'aii 'I v» 'o{ i. ! V/ v/ovo did notalw.r.y i iiiturt.\<;»- 

p i^: •tt:d in l'^ ; Inuf ructi - /i!tiijn llii ri*pf>rt, a coin|\».ri - 
anfx ol the ap[>ro.tciuii:i to ;>:';;;:;uaL v:dui uLion tcac! u:^ tlu: 
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language dominance oi' piii>ll« cUxrw not vovcal any paiticular 
correlation. While some projt^ctM with hl^h pcifjcntJH'.oa o£ 
Spanish dominant pupil.; bu{»an wltli inatiticlion in the domi- 
nant langiutfti'- and later n^iovod to ot^nal timo atjproachori, 
othur projects began v/ith equal timo instruction and in- 
ci'catiod the porcentiti'.o oX KngUth. 

Jx>n**-range goals worn appartjMfJy ituionaiolt-nt with liv^- 
y«ar objectives; UUt-wis*?, conlimiiiy h»Jtsv<un .short- {fvni 
objct:tivt!P (one-year objuctivc.-;) ami livc-ytjar objoctivus 
or long- range goaU; v.**:; not tlosuly niainiaincti. 

J>f!ailcd work planr. robitiui to p.-i fornianco objt?i tive;: v.i-r»; 
iuA. eonsis'c-i'Stly prcji nl Hmonf- r.L/liC etltu-.iiio;! prr.jtM ts; 
t;:;copt in tlie instruvtioivil fosi»}.(»" .iHo TJiua, th».ro v.vi dis- 
conUnuiiy asiiOiM4 the dl/lt i ei>t i'vnj ; ct couip jr.onts. 

•J h«; project director or the 1,KA : ram devfb»i d UMinated 
tlie Title VII planning' pvot. riu\.' diaj'ia.mi of the planmMt' 
l>roi;ft;{i indicate five tnuiie patteriif. invoKiii^^ various p»>V{.on- 
nt ] ai»d rrtivitiMf, v;er«.- uj4t d by p'oJ«T{i; {;ut:ip;edt, llovitvia*, 
ininimal xnyM /rom Tille Vi! : t;af, U:d'>, the e*. .liiuU'.i' 

,'mk1 /ur iitidiuir, and t!u. ..dvi.-ovy o'jp ivi-ttiled in iUc pro- 
j.'d director or the Li W p'-og^.-.m dt velop i- ea rryii».:; out moj;t 
of the planwij!'* activitit..'.^ Proj rl d!i cet..>rK or I/KA i>voj.',raiii 
dt'veiopfr'i dominated iiio pvo«.» : f^-r a vajlcly o£ vtuJ iou.s, 
/«. l''h/}.SC {;<roj«:;r.ts in ftmall l.lIAv with limited or in .^pt-ri- 
itnetd fita/i, thvy wen; often tin; oidy p«:r;>on:; !;>K>v.'li;i!i!i..'bie 
about bilingual ed'.ie.«lt(»rw On the oUirr h.-ud, aetiM |: irti<:i- 
palion by Titie VII staff i>roved tiiffieult at huiyw. lar^ti projucti. 
in metropolitan areas heeause of the di«pert>«-.d locations of 
project schools. 

Similar problems re.sultcd in minimal input frotn pai^tnt or 
community repre'j<;ntativ<?o« iVirt.-nt and connnunity nduc- 
tanec to p'irticii>ale in school pUmning activities was further 
roinforced by some school districts which fi^H parentis or 
community representatives were unqualified to parti<:i pati; in 
plannirg. in such districts ftnv ijfforts were madu to incrt:ase 
their participation. Other districts had not informed parent 
or community rcpresicntatives )»aw they could participate, but 
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inoroly huUl an advisory ;{roiip niouling whuru ihu comploiud 
Title VII pvoi^osal wau i^ummain;i;e(U 

Tho phiiui ilnvulopod duritv^ tho planjiint} f>ro*ti?;iiii and in(!ui*- 
pai'atod into the proposal ^uidiMt hUiU in iUki plannini4 ui %:i\v^ 
vLculunii the fioloiitiun tit' maluriaL^^ anrl ui'fvtni'/aticMi of other 
f!lytnentr; o.s.^untial iov inipleiiMmtin'^ a biiin{;ual/bic:u.tiurai 
program. 

The plan also rosullitd in th« hl rin:» u£ pi!V;iuniU') with ijkill.s 
. u.Uiful to 'Hli:v4uai prf>;«rain,-;, pa U;nJv> rly ituit nii f icnal mcUih 

.,»;tdv tH^v ^ v f V i' % MUf* » ;n!vi .».lud /: tl u ion 

i!' tf. Lr: Is*.'! V • !••! : !u: * • fit • J J ; 

rijt^Maal ukiU.s pu«.S4?s;..rd i)y l!o: { iifc V U' t*Nu hf? 
. • • • 



h V.hilu V, * V n'/,i:d :;tnfii' <tI i mtcI w • ru •.;.?.rvii"! oi'V by 



or* ^ 
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J^icl; of adc;;uate timn ami manpDWcr to collect, 
annJy^o, anri una data on laugua^^c and edU4:atioitaI 

Ificomplelo iiifornmliou on the data rcquirunnjuts o£ 
a neods ai^ acfjsmcjiiil j tomniinf, trom inadequate 
Title VII i^vndelines in ih\t\ area {or an inadequate 
uudurstaiiditi[i of tho.^^e (^uideline^)* 

o Thi' l;.i.ck o£ intej facing between the r*ced.s assvsHnient carried 
oul bv proj.-ct:; and tJatij ;f }>prtuic:lie;: lo toachhi;: hiJingual edu- 
I eeit i{#ii H^av he atU'ihiit;.blo tu oih^a' ^trloiu aji> well* The 

( £ivi ilahiliiy <»f tvuii^.cd t<.,iu:h*-i ii, school l/uard polU-.y, or 

\j\rr\\kti^- iA'li\ii\\:'iU\fU*.HiK* \tU'^^ e*lucid ion ali;o 

ap^>oar to iuiln ^jtce thu el'*uli:«i of ap;>ro icJte^i. 

I «^ 1% of e€>-^l>HUi(y h. i v't:c.ti f ht: Jovt^ jioal:; and ohj»M;- 

may t-*NpUii:u:fi hy r[e^*;:-i:t; ol e::!i)!>;ifns? pieiecjd u!^ th*» 
i)4;.tru< tional c:oui|Uineiil uhiective.^^ of the proJi.4:tf;, As wan 
noted, i'ii projcu:ti; lictd purformaaiCc ohj-retiver. fo*- iniitrui * 
tioii.iT pr<>%:f!?;.':i;:: ;\nd pru^tiu V;;,, i'ov i/ti:; ^ itoi r> »^^)M^•llL area.'^i 
tiif<;irt'*U iivi ohi*'*/i:iv ^^i! \,fi;e liOt as <ii 1 rUsdv 

ViiiDn tie 7?!' ..M^'i :j^'u:e of i>rr^c: a<id p .irh>et ohjci fivcH for 
the ii^'^t vurViM":' / c ir.a:;w. 'j's! :?h'Uihl ^•:it be underf:M>|>V >-fii>vod^ 
it L'i r-Jvo in;p7»1-,4 L lo (h'\t lup!,-rri3;i;c? r.orJ?; ai^i ohjtM - 

lisoi* ent;r;c:i;'l^ il h/ ihoi | »'*jji:e5\s lu^vii-^ flitrni liad a much 
v/ifN.M* ? f;opiMh»?M itiM, 1:* if'tr;»j'c or eduentiona' ivchievenient 
lU' .ihllit*;* Ihufi, for i* ai»:>1e, Ion** j.',<Kilf; an.] ohjec- 

tive.i, uuiX hhoit •*itjrnt olijL'utlves for in.structioii nm^t go hand- 
in«j.iluve v/itli j^talf reeiuitnient and ch:velopnient| management 
and ach-juni.sl r.itioTi, oU e This did not alv/ays oc4:ur anionic the 
pn>jt:ctJi in thi' ;nludy« 

• T\u: phinning priicosifi .sLtiinod to function host at Title VII pro- 
jiscta wliere liic project director or LE/\ progratu deveh>per mjA 
formally or ir.fornially with de»i{»nat4:d Title VII .staff or other 
f^roupb to difst:u,^:a prouiMin plans* Such plannin;*, nKietin|.;.s held 
throu|»h>utthe year eaai>le staff and others to participate in plan- 
ning, ami to feel it was a proff ram they had designed* Most of the 
propo.s«ils that evolved from the planning process descrihed 
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abovo ruilcGt clotailcU v«n?<rttiiliiaHon of biliiigiuJl lulucatioiiat 
i«»uctt and problems* DutaUod v/ork plans, analysis of pio- 
joet problems}, and othur prodticts in the above piojuct.s wave 
♦ividoncu o£ thtj intensive otfortt; by ulAii and oUuny to pt-o- 
duco an exemplary projeiifc. 
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C. Evalu.it ion 

!• Introd uction 

■ ■■■ wtf'mma^Mtmar^mmi^^m^ 

liiilially, the Title VII jjuicluUnos i«c]uii'cd ihal all BI./HC *!clu- 
cation projciets evaluate progi*Q.S£» in fho inBtvuut^on, £5ta(i 
i f.cj uttmont and dcvekipiiictit, maUaialsi acijuif itioii and iW.v&l' 
opmcnt» and |:>aroniX;uJni^^unity invf»ivt'Uiciit coiuponciitji. These 
conipanents wove cauaiderod to interact with and have aii imivact 
oii iiiipiovcd {Student perforti^ancci. In early 1V72, th«t U.S. 
Off it « o£ Ikivication rtjuiictid ilx; uvalnatitjn i't'rj«ircr»K«nl to mua- 
fjuj «m»;nt aMt'i toating of attlviti«ifi iu Uni ivmtii.Ltional t;om|v*ni)«t [ 
only. In cfiocl, tins n» ir<!)l that DL/ fiC cdtu atlun i>} ojci,M.i Would ' 
have to .soU'Ci and adiiiii»i»t«r pro- »fml post -iiis'.tiuction tcsUnj* 
iiif-tnimc'iris to measure pupil pio^;j;eFs in lat'jnf.'.jL'" and i:ont(;>tt 
aie;ij-. Thc£« ar«aa tit mtibt prujfCij, includf^l both Ur*t and 
.v(u:ond layi«»».a;it?H, i-fJidi.n}», arithnicttc, nci^intH!, and »..ocial i 
f,'.:it;nctJ curvirula. In aun^^t yvo^^ic\i>, ^ninti th« affcvtis/*; i 
doa»ai:i \vcr<? also nnjanvir^jd. Tn.M .; foi* ihv. iMcafaircnjiini of ^ 
[li-.inn iii eoi5tv?nl aruan w«m»j ad»ni nt:.t.«rrocl in ht»t)i the di)k»a»iant; 
lan|,iiai;u ur.i*. ihc second languagu, ai' appi"«piiat«. 

2. Ov<»rviov» 

E 

Infoi'mr.liosi and data for ihi: cvat»'aS{< n coniivinnnl of varh pro- [ 

jii-t vifjitiiii wvJfii galh«nrd hj' intowi-wini* pjfjctt cltr(u:tuvt>> [ 

iivalnatior?., i..;diU>vf>, pi-ojk:<:t tcatlu rt., amt othtT iitafi' MUjiabftr.';, j 

Hi!p{trta fro;r; c.'valiu.tor.s, auditorj; aitU fioin project UUm wort | 

u.'iiid to i>ub..:antiatu tlionu data. ^ 

Cli'ix. rally, it was found that evahu-.tiou plan.4 wtjrc ch^r.ii'.nfd to 
mak« uvaluatton an intit^i-al part of each project. An analysis 
of thusc plans identified l\u\ objectivos of tho planned evaluation 
vflnri. In afldition, outlines of tho overall approach which the 
evaluation effort v/as to follov/ and the behaviors f?pecifiod to be 
measured were included in the plans. Ijistruinents were identi- 
fied for measuring baseline and pro^».ress data. Data analysis 
technique£> lo be uaed, together with reports to be developed, 
were also defined* 

The main purpose of evaluation efforts in each project appeared 
to be to collect and analyze data which would aid in meaauring 
the project's impact on the students' achievement levels in the 
areas of oral language proficiency, reading, and arithmetic. 
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Mofcjt pi'oject*^ studied appeared to ba uxpoi-imentitij* with dilfin*- 
«nt evaluation iit^ti*uments* Ilowevui^ many wuihj conrrontod 
with acute and critical problutn^' in gafchcinng valid data for 
mccis:$urtng progniss towai'df> achieving* thoir inBtnulionai ob-^ 
jcctivus* Evaluati(in result.*^ v/ujro usi:d in plaunint^^ mana^u-* 
mont and opuratiun activitiua oi Titio Vll project)^* 

^fiV^^^/^ftiv^^'^nd l)i»g;ugf^ton 

Tho data ami ttil'ormation colioctud for iUii evaluation i:ompotii?nt^ 
as do&;cribcd in this^ Hoctiun^ aru pr ^i^otitud in tJtc following 
i:atugoriuB: 

o tuw *^ ) u i/ioix » j a 4 ' t f. V o « 

o l'jvalu.;Uon iu>>t r(^!iti..!tt;^ 

d !» t|*»tr.»Md'?jtl!: l iMt*: li.t tl aciiit'i t»*^u:nt ;j>ur!it 

.SI'; ' , tiliMtion olijodtv*' : . f pOH)'*-^! '"to:;! frr« i iJ ly in tlio u: 

I • ' o.t' , ' * I* : jjvmJ. ri. • . I'l.tli . **: (\^ri*[;n\/, 'i.si'.-d Lli** 

i I , iif 6/, j :r.L, cu ^ ^ Vojci:!.; U: tjd ^'v;^!*; Li.jji cla» i lo 

j«!c'livos ia tht! cvaluaUvvn clvraignt 

I Di:vi::u)i*Mi:NT Associatks. inc. — i 
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EVALUATION OBJECTIVKB ADDRESSED BY 
TITLE VU PUOJECTS 



! Mo.'ibiu'o Pi*o|4rain Irnproveuient 23 

Lnprovc inGlruclloM 



Elovt n, ov 32 |»cfct*!t(:, of the? pi'njfji U li:Hccl lliu inipi'ovcnutnJ •».( 
|ri'o.i< »;l tijVf'J'iit.ioJifi iifj rui ( Valuation oljjrr.tivc, wliilw nliUi, t>v 
peiT.iinl, UHt i'i »:\ .!^V!.',{ ; w » fco t;u)l<!Cl i yiiUnc il.iJ. '.. Srvcn, or ?. I 

Th\y\\ 'Ihvf i: uVitywAn vu iloti .ittttpij Uv] to c.uj jy i>t:t th*' ubjct - 

! lto\vi;v»^v, <U.K'y j;l or li.iJ.ip.. i'iul Iho < Jivrying out oi in'.iJit-Uion 

; oljjiu-tivos, l «>i- cxaiui'Ir, \hr nccfs ! it •/ of trar::]i'.tiiii'. f;ofu.? 

icslfi iiifo the fl. vi-lopiuciit (»i now insl ru'.r.or.ts ai>;>io- 

priat*.! for Ih*- tiU Kta population, and thn absence of clearly 
<l«'.finucl tivaiii.ttion nouls pri'vcntcd projects from cai'ryin[', out 
their objcuitivti.s. 

In ,'icUlition, fow projects collected urioful banolinc data rcJaled 
to bilingual ^duration. Though most projects assessed Uu; lan- 
IJiuage dominance of pupU.s, the lan^jnage competence in both 
Enj'liMh and tipanifih \vai> not measured in most projects. 

^» I''v«th>ation D(;si!:ns and Plans 

Tliero was a v/ide variety of evaluation dcsi|^ns (Usveloped and 
used by 32 of the 34 liL/UC education projects visited. Two 
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projects in the study did nut havo evaluation dusigna 
at the time o£ the field visit (one of thojso had submitted the 
desij^n in the next yearns proposal)^ Thirteen projects dej^cribed 
their evaluation designs as expcrimontal, althoui^h one of these 
projects had no control groupy to dL'tonninu the ulfect of treat- 
ment. Uy far the most widely use<l evaluation di-sign approach 
was pro-post tejiting of students, with 31 proje4:ts u:^ing tJus 
approach. (It should be nottMl that all projeet.s deficribinj; 
their evaluation design as experimental also inehided the piu vol 
post testing of students in Lhiiir evaluiwtion upproaelu) 

Only four projects used an iivaluation design ijxcorporating the 
iibji;cMves-based «ivaluatioa (OI'>fC) apprtjach; i-;i?ven 
l>vo^i:\'A 'i had as 111 .; key ;j)i".\i'jrTt in ih*;! c i'-VttJu.n.'Joti <k?;ii*];n 

p'o;^ • «I px v>jj"".:i -J ini.l ifitj'l r(,i ► ob.u! r\ ..'.i/ 'v i> sou 

Two o).' the projoot.ij iisinj; pri^-l'0^•l [rni ({i'r.\i\[\\ tocusod 
jiolo'y on i^imphj mcauun .'ut: of -vt-ina, v/iuU: llutM; projixls 
in ihc HcWtn: gri>ei) .ipproaehed their cvalualiou dosi^^us from 

Vlu: 4- /:rhL,>f i'K:».frfoL' BL/[sC i:fI»i(:atioii propict sStuliod 

..'. .IS /iv.w< <l, ! vv..ts i*'. H'l to .VM, !!/ ii'::h'dv. .x tif of' r>l iun 

^> iy.Li a t:')t.L<.n.lLoa p'*ov ^ dures 

^ ■ T,1u ^»!a!i:3 v. • '.'^nrv! uiov.: l;.)i*/u,<r III va 

^ ' ; > dci'i^f : : ♦ \ uu Uuj I*: - 1: ^ ni St.* < : Iif «!\ a. Is.tl..* r .xiid ^ l.o 
rt., vi' .'iiKl.y ot* '»'\,.Mi' -nipa;, -ii* or**«.^*;^L, of 

iiL/rU.! odiuM.tton pfojoct.: :..>AiTX^ i!>/.t!uatton di\:i;'.i»;s focu ifd 
I'lt'ir c , ahial ^.^fForti-^ oti i hc iniM.si: rcmci^t oi st.uUmt 
behaviors, and 30 projects also focui^od on instructional 
processes* Ftirther, it v/as found that 
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25, or 74 percent, of the projects had designed their evalua- 
tions to incluU« the measurement of product objectives. 

In most cases evaluation plans were found to specify the 
statistical tests to be applied and the typos of comparisons 
and correlations to be drawn. 

The evaluation designs developed by the projects wore found 
to bo lacking an adequate explanation of the expected effects 
of the project upon different f4roupings (or classes) of children 
at the /iame ^u'ade levcL Tl\e dusigntj also were inadequate in 
i-xpljaning tho. .isfcumptiorty for the f.quivalencc!: in educaiioual 
atUiiuiriont anrl aptvUido ..nu)H}.i the groi.p.'i {both C(»ntr(>l and 
treatment). Finally, tJio evaluation designw flld not ade- 
quately accouiit ^o.v cxi,ern..J factors or variables which might 
affect program results [i>uch aa the quality of teachers in 
cithc the control or trt:.itiiicnt groups)* 

Kva Jn.ition l^r ocps .s/;p 

Ivio.st ({valuation plans studied included it. complete evaluation 
schcdulti and an identification of the target population?* to be 
tixamir.od. It was altio Jiuund that <l.ita coJlection iiud test ad - 
minist latioii v/iii.'-*, carrifd i.ut by eviJuators, proj'jct directors, 
toachisrs, aufi inf.truc tior -luloi;* Tw'nty-fivi', or 7''^ poi rt nl , of 
the projects nsncl i:valu£!t.ovs, eitlio.r ijite.rnnl or e^.torual, to 
condur.t their evaluatio,'. Two projects rejiaiLr.d lhat l>ecans.j 
of the absence oi" an cvaluator, the project dirw'ctorr, and te;j- 
chert; ])crfovi!itfd the evahialion. One project reported that an 
cvalu.ition had not been conducted, 

Ev a lu at i o n Ins t r u m e nt s 

Instruments used in evaluation by the I3L/BC education pro- 
jects varied. They ranged from locally developed instruments 
to standard tests used nationwide. The Metropolitan and the 
Peabody are the tests most frequently used by the projects in 
the study. Projects reviewed in California used the California 
Achievement Tests. 

Most projects v/cre found to be searching for tests that arc 
more reliable and valid for asses*, ing non- English dominant 
pupils or modifying education designs to eliminate tests that 
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pi'ovldo ntinimal data. InHinimonts mast nccdud a • imlicalcd 
by fcho prujuctB aru thosu to mcasuru pfog yoss In the aiiectivo 
tiomixiiu 

A wido range ol' objoctivo^^ is being te->tud by various instru* 
munt3 at uach project. These instruments havu varied at rtomc 
projpcti^ as evaluation roaults indicated thu nucd lor revi^iion 
oX the initial daaign* 

Mo.st evaluation reports reviewed by Htudy team nieniber£> 
im;iufh;d> but v/ere not lUnit*al to^ tiie following itiiorniation: 

o Tyj;!!,'; oC f.e?.tj ustul 

Q An viiy«L'3 oi' daf;a 

0 ConcluHton^: and ru^onimendationu 

The OA r:tudy fnur.d U:?.t.*'i pro;^ct,^ r:?porti-^r! urnnj: ov-^.l^tAtl^n 

r»:.iu!K > to t> se ; ?\ru o^* .^;.it'ter, i be ? AMu?d ^'ot* 

in tl i r ::tu:ti»>.i, it i.hcti' I f nK^tii t:^;^f ifi at K m L halt ui ^fi?; 

>: f!o*-fc./.;t:.>t;:Uon lv/ l!i • nroi ?i L:.. it mIiouM fui lh«M; 
; :»ir.t r! out th.U: !ive Ok Hu; j;roje»:t i ..hon* tlu!Vi? v/,iM no i;vicleiute 
' to f. ;ii uC ev \**:.M.ton vo i»i IheLr tf:*st j^ea;' ot 
: '.'V ; h. i • lv?.d a :x.:ew; to r ' I rir i!v. J;- 5- iops j 

1 - » *Ai\ o; : t\- 'iiUS# 

D.;» .t J* ttiht il-C/.^ lui tht! neM pa*;e snosv.^ l!:e tot iiunib«n* o( 
projt^ u^;in ! tlu\tioi» ji-.U;;, ri e tolal mi; jtir ol* pruM tu- 
tr. I • ^vj ia . 'vi'h ll.ir^. . i? iisitv* l-nr i?!SulL:,» a?u! the ; . - ji- 

T-' r r \ -4:1' i;: - »^ 1 i' i.» .i tl [\ r :;;^!iy jiroj . ' Lov.. i /i- 

e-li Til lov J'/v stu !. .5-.! in* nct:»^ 3 v t»!>*,ci:a . 

in I!- »i" ) than i*cu? t>: M-.u .- .m::, u j .>Ii> 've in O'lta 'i\v!)le 
I'hre*; ; hafl cv;'*lvM«je use 
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in seven areas, whily two projects used their evaliiatione in six 
areas » At the lower end of the scale i Data Table II«G2 shows 
that two projects u^od their evaluation resultii in only one 
programmatic area# 

• Finallyi Data Table II-G^ also shows the most sij»nUicant 
areaa whore projouig used their evaluation results* Among 
tho.se where evaluation wa.*^ most frequently u«ed v/erc 
proposal development (17 projects), changes in instructional 
miithuUa (19 projects; ), and jitaff training (15 projects). 

MorJt p/oject« indiratnd that v/hen the i^valuator was able to 
ineut regularly with the project director, stafCi and teachers 
to provide immediate I'oedhacU, the retiuUs o£ the evaluation 
l;ad a pojutiva impact on pmjoot operations* 

£, ^ ' "I; £^du I : M: ^ . ij? \ \ Ac ! >r ^jvj;e m i -iif.^ .l}- Vi'iJL. 

Prc.ivi..sioPs for aat i.vhrtK:iident cdnoat.ioual achiev^-ment aadil 
v/erc evident in iJi, or 9V percent, o( *h«j pvojeci;s studie<U 
One project ytate*! that it did not contract with an auditor # 
Tvf^rcailvt kUi au*iit con^d^tcd o£ at least three on**;nfce visit.^ 
to the project ricl*oul, v.hich rusuUnU in a f.re-auMtt report, 
hu M^*:cM'rm aitdit ri?po:t;l-, cjrr! ;v final aiulU repo?;U Vctivitios 

• *.ri'iv.«l I y ai:fJ^.t en'?! tntrlicUrd revLi?v/i>i eVttiu:»ti*»et pla:l^, 

* S;ic?rv ».Lioa^; o» ; I'o'ift.v?, *\iu{ irterviev/s v*iltt TitJe \ IL 

l UvJs 7 he au'J.il • ! I*. :b*'hvl ^rvijiLM'tton u( ♦:vah>atioa in • 
V.L r'^iCfi' jil,;, a r^tvi^r// A^Xii roH c\{ }i\ e^rtivili^^s, ^if;d a ro^x.rl 
:f Ji?:f!l!i^.s U> UiiT ».ro;«;r: rtu'ei:tor, M;!^:urts u.-UuJiy coii.iii^iefl 
tyi w'.»'5tijr.-J ;:l*it I'ieioiJ- lU. vUm'J with ov4:rall %;% alUiitton 
ort:; c*^mpt ■ /.:! rt:«:t3;if'?'^e!:f*aUoMs to tlu? iirc>ji,:ct 



In tfu' ii>uy |iM *'' n :k c'eoLr i i->Uoi\ of tin: rl;\ta i:*^llected '.vas 

t ea • . KicnL o*.* r Cy]} .ul./\)C ♦:iluc:\Hon j>fojtjc:t sl uliud aro 
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a» Ev g luation Ob. { nctivcs 

It was found that all bufc oim o£ the 34 HL/BC educalinn projects 
KtucUeU hud tin oviJuaiiou pJun, but only 32 dcaciibcd iui <5val« 
untion dciiif^in IritimnvovU, Some v/ui-« mortJ «lab»*j ale thftn 
othex-tJ, NinejiKmr; piovlflod Xoi' tho »:o.Ut:c.tion u/ bafjcliiuj clat:i, 
and «evortt>but}i v/urec1«iHii*MC!dir» pi ovid*,; data for plitniiini; and 
pvojont rc.'vi!iioji». Kii»-.Jiy, 33 the 34 ptojrcf;;; altf-uvptod 
to carry out the objctlivor. o£ ita <!vahi;s.tion pJan. 

Twniily-niiK! of <h..« prf .5. 1 1;» th<nr t vaJur^itOii ♦.rr<»» t» 

to r.ii'afcnj'i- t;{;u5t:i»t bt h iv iovr- ii.^d h;? 1 riid iut,.il prot uj;.';!-*.*. 
• Twonty-i'ive ol Ihi; pre .^oct:; uKiJudtid in thuir dfr::i.'.n*; n unuMUVv. 



I 4V Twe.tlv-Mv.^ of Ih.' uvo;.;c.t« slmU. d .Uat-^d llu,t an rvahialot- ..on- 

I ^ fbuic.d Ih j fTV. biatitJn. ;>i'oicc l fUd not conduct .^n f^valiK'.UtHt 

bc< a>.<¥« tb' V b.-.d no a'su.iov. In i^t.iji;- t.ri":!! li:.- pvojtn-t.; 
iudic 'ed ti>.V, {Uoir t. j.vlu r? .url ho?, iisr iKir s ^.h ;:d:Mi ts? .s- 



! Kuilujition iasi itnnf:,« :; \\..km by project:? varied. Mosa 

; pi-oJiH'ts arc yvwvi.h\.'.,. t<.v !.s tluit an: m»vi «; ruli.ibb- .'pd 

v.tJid for .•»?:.•: ; -.;in«; i.om- i:n!'.li;di domlitJ'.i'.t pKptls, i'.nd thoy.c 
for e^^ectivcly measurinj,' pains in pupil b* alXcctivc domriiu. 

c, ]w« a ] u .tii o » _n t ;i K^vlj; 

A total of ?.,S proj»:t:t.s siiowud ovitb nccj that thoy used evaluation 
reports in om: or more of the following areas; 

• Planning 

• Mana^'ement 

• Operations 
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f» Accomtiability Audits 

Pfovisions for an imlcpoiidoiit educational achiuvomont auditor 
wtjro tivldunt in 33 of the lu'ojects studied. One pvojoct did not 
have an audit. Most prujucta Itavc: an audit two or tltruu timos 
a 7 ear. 

5. Conclusions 

The loilovvini; arc cuncluuionH and rcconimondationd basiud on thu 
data colluctud and ruportud on evaluation. 

• Ail but one of tho BL/BC education projects studied have an e vahUi - 
tion plan lor the instructional component; however, aoine pi ojocli; 
are experiencing difilcuUy witli tho %*aUdity and i-oUabllity ol* 
instruments i'or eb.sfie»sin|« non-£^ngltHh doiminant pu;'ils. 

• Instruments to nujasuro f^ainu in the aifocfeive doniain need 
to be developed. 

• The evaluation objeclives addresjied by tlic projectH include; 

^ instruction; tlu? it;ii;e;;uit\i;rit of pro..' re;: a tov/ard n^ectin;^ 

^ projur.t objective;^; the itnpi'ov«jitient project op*.; »*at?on:>; 

<^ the collection ot bayellne data; and the provision ol' data to 

^ rev Lao project plana. 

• All prujecta were ciLteinptint; to carry out their evaluation 
objuctivea. 

e When tlie ovaluator v/a-i able to inoi-t regularly v/ith the 
project staff to provide immediate feedback, tlio results 
o£ the evaluation had a po:,itivo impact on project operationa. 
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H. lvlanagcmt*nt and Adininistr£iiio« 



1. Bar lif* found 

This uoclion discusses the iiiforniaiioti and data acciulrud ivlaiivc; 
to the or|>atii:i<iiionai KtiuctuiH!, palicics, and manU(<icmurti ptoci;- 
duicfj of the Title VII projcrttj sampled. It alfc«j)ii{itij to asfc;u«r. 
huv/ Tiilo. VII pi'jj«c'ts followrrtl j^ood priiicipicH, 
davclopcd a iati<>n?;»lo for tfunv tuiuitciatod poUcit.j;, aurj adinn'cd 
to U.So OifiGo of Kducatiojj manaj[',um«»nl: ^uidnliiiosi. The data 
acftuiiuU arc or}!anii;cd into four liubHuotioiwi: 

Oi't,-. lii/.aLtQu 

e» i.;aiKij;c!inciit 

o Pi! ''.'ionttcl 

« )U.p:»ilii)g 

llitj d.'lM v/ero I'.r'.tJicred Uf^in;; stivisral t» :d»nlquu8, , inttn-viovvs 
and ror.»'cr£;ationt; v/ith jfjct div«^•toi•^;, Ifac iuri-t:, LEA it:pft:- 
HonU i'iWi-, lo::.J Til)<; VIJ prDjvct alair iiicmUM .':, ai:d jjav*:!.;:.-; 
fro*. I tl;-.i local « o:v.mujiiiy» in iuS']jLio;>, irrfornKition ^smk citlU.i! 
ivor.'. ii''.*;ji>iM\U t<*i tiifj l},y„ C5f«»f;c of ' .'iliiCiiirni, piuj.iri rufov<!ji 
and and t-'vaUi-r'livc ui.c? oUu-i* i-i , }iuUinHi:d by var(ou« 

ag<:ncifi; Cuv the projuct. 

The dalii ^/'.nttvz-Aly rcveal'.d tliat cffc '. (n o projc'ttt ninnay^i mcnit 
dopcndt'.d, to a iar<4e duKJUM;, on the dircctor'a t;::pur{.i;,(3 in 
inanur.<-'»T»«nt skills, educational tuchnicpicH and pubJic lolationK. 
Thcfu:, couplud with hiliiiLtual /hictiHural involvitmont and thti 
ability to n)aintain cordial vulationshii' ^ with tho pcliool sjyslom, 
the staff, 0\Q advisory gronp.s, and pansnts pro%'»!d to be the 
"BL/HC educator's edge" in many projects. Generally, most 
projects sampled wqi'v. ovgnm/.vd as an integral part of tho -school 
system or in ^ut•h a manner afi to faciJitatn integration into tho 
system. In addition, most of the projects wrote 
job df'Rcriptions tliat defined roles, repponaibilities, specified 
reporlinj.^ procedures, and defined job qualification.-s in conformity 
with the school systems' policies, regulations, and procedures. 
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Managoinunt in'ocudurca varied extensively Xi'om projucfc to 
project. Methods o£ conmiunicatiiig, \vithin tlic projects and 
IxttWutJii tluj projcctfj and tlui school systottis, varied also. 
Kcgardlosrt n£ thus« ditl'orunt opuratlng procjsdurcs, however, 
most projocfcfi appijai-od to b« adoqiiatoly tnaiiajiud and rclatioii- 
tihips wnvo auniciiiiitly doiinud so aa to aasujc propor vommuni- 
cation oi' plans, policies, opnrating probloma and pioblcni- 
»olving actions. 

J)irocfcor» Xor Titlo Vil pvojoct;i aro goMcrally soloctod by tho 
LKA stivff. In scJoctint; dirt-ctor;!, bilinguai/bicultural tsxpor- 
icnco and iiiiiuUarity with the couinmnity and th<! .school «ystum 
appj'.artsd to b« of {a'i:it«j ijupoitaia;*;. Only iji a fuv/ projects vmhw 
quaJi£i<!.'>.ito»»« Cor t'\n biUu-ual. tvlucation projiict yiaii* {liCiurvMit 
ftoto titoiic! iof o{ht?r :;rIiool ;r/Htofa uuiployoot;* 

,;\»*oji:*:t;? %.vtu'o UmcA t:o be in .^onipUamn; vvUh r«;po»'tli\'« I'oijui nj- 
'.tv'.ntr, V.:'. th iim:d bv U,S» UCricc ui i:<hic:j.tioi\ /uidoJiii.j?. Thou-ih 
i'».pai-t.; V iiVi' iivi} hfvOj du.si.uM 'u' io bo lua-d a.; nia?nv»«in.!nl and 
[ f. >.nni?»<; Unth: and !vu?a.siuv!ji tji* project <:iiu:ifj»cy, lhay woro 
i:ot alvAiy.i htniiy, u.u^d ior tii<rf;i; piu'poac?; at tho local Icvol. 

**.J.VJ' ' •:■ * ■ ■ •••• ••• •• • 

fii ri'ctoJ'.s .».»"f l:»fac!njl'.s. 



t1 



ton 



■». £2.*j';f''»''' '• '.f ion 

Pro.K:.:L oi-!«,ini/..iHoM t:h.'.rt:i s .rro ox.inn.iu'd lo f{t;t>!ii'nin«i ciudi 
pi'ijo.t'.; itia-.i.; |K>tiiLuj!» -..iLhin iui4:h st f^ool .syHUsm, M'>.4t 
p,oii>.» ; .* I i[Hi,.\ •'>•>.[ l-i h.ivw !i.r»j>i o i'",;tld/.i d to fit »:r».s»ly into Iho 
•.'\L ; f> f.;;iiiU^'.lio!. il ;^<U»:iu.i ofl!!<:ir •»::: pt;»;>;ivo :i('hool 
■..y-i •i;wori y-:unc, or purc«nt, ol'lliiJ projuutr; .iiufUvi.J, wvvt, 
liUH-liu'Uii'.i .aiiuolhiy wlLiua ih-: tot u iioiil ov;',atu.-..iUon, waiio 
five j» !ijv:ct.s, 1)1- I T i!<iri:.'nl, optu-atml v/Uh h nuninnnn of 
s:..;»j>'ii !. U-i>m lli<:[ c .scliool f!i :.L !-ic.t. > , i^rojcct plan:* jionor.tJ'y 
ii.r. lu.l"! .'I.'scvii f lo-^,; of po:; iiion.^, (U«ll luUon.H of rolss, afj::iy,n~ 
!^.ie!iil ol r'r.:|j(,n,:i!i- li! ii s, .md ..iitliorit y for dt'cir-iiurt-triakio;;, 
T*.v;;l/ - oi'{lit, or i*.;rt:oiil: of t!i«; pi*uj :<;^:j, had r|..-iuu:tl 
r»».; J, ,n. iwiiiUo;: :l t'un.aions of .statf inoinborw wiOi .joino 
fl«s4r«'o r,{ pri;ci.iiu;i .so an lo t' urllitate Uu;ir ahuorption into 
tiu! rr-.i: l.'.f .school .sysL»;ni, fn l.l\osu (cw piojoctM wht:ro c:ioar 
job 'Ic'.i: i*i{)lions fli»t Jiot i-. Jjit, .staff nn;jnljors hud probloivia in 
carr/i 11-4 out Ihcir duties. 
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Organization €11111*18 wore also veviewctl at each pi-ojcct to 
clcitovmtne whethi^i* the lirojects won* oiitii*atin{» in lh« maiinei* 
dcBcrtbud in the chart. It was4 found that aU but fiue, or 85 i 
pejrccnt, of the Tifclo VII projectii studied wuru opci'i',iimj> as 
iwUcatitd. 

.lob dusciiptions for each pofdlion wore vuvicwod by Ihu Biudy 
team at U;o projct ts sampled. Twunty-t/b;, or Y6 | (frcfjnt, of 
the Tit le Vil projects iiad job da^criptioD'^ v/Jiich duCij.cd the 
role of thtj pi'ospecMvu jila** iiiuiif'juit.; ut S2 pjiitujnt, 
dcfinc»d reFpoiujibilitj- and authority; or 6a purront, spoci«« 
£icd iHiportii tt riu?tn i l iikcnlK; anJ .iii, or V.« ptncui.l, doiiuud 
job C|u;v3i.C;caiior».>, 

Twcnty-tv o, or dfj pt icont, of the Title VH projwctfi formally 
tipflUM: out tictaii' d u/^^!UkJ,♦c^l^o1^^. prof-edisViij;, In .ti»aU 
|/Voji'nt iij.i:,;'.j!pnsi j^'fc, H wan iousjd iliat !5r'.;'»'inciit varLtuI 
e.ntenni^ eJy trom pvojif^f to juojuet with i u;;p ft;t Co proj-xt 
dirocJora* r».*f:]K»i';iibiliti(i!fi, pn»t;v;«lui«^}:, v/oih plaii.s» tonuiiu- 
nicatioii s^tjiwurkf; iitid ;numl(:iv)ir;' 4>y{?tt.'iftij. For c:-.ainp!«, 2.-*, or 
OH pi-n-coj/,, oi th« pr»>|i;«t dl r4«v.twr« h;n»i Mipiu-vijii.ry ruapon- 
j:i!>ililio?.; ant* 20, ov t>V porccnlj had lUtLiHii't-mmtt v.-fip 'inni- 
bilitics* 

!n liiif %vit' thiG, I.]:*! project jitaO* rsiesnb';r«; v.'»!itj t-fUt d wluahvtr ; 
Iho aut)ior:ty dul».'«.'. Ud to thoiii \vi'& .suAicient for tl err to carry ^ 
uut thoir rcspon^;':.iJ;tic,s, Twou'y-sjiviin, or 79 ir-rc?;}!!:, of ! 
proji^ci dirciiiort:, l.'ic {;l?ifl's in 30, or j crco.i, of Ihc pro- I 
jcctfi, nvA the toarh..'r.'? in 3.^ or 'M p';rcu:.?, of t:hi» | vojuctc [ 
said thuy had sufflcvont authority to carry out thuir rotiponai- 
bilitios. 

Thij Title VII cthiralion projcctsj wore rcvicv/tid to dott rminc » 
whethtrr they had dcvclopod timcUncf; ajid written worh plans 
for completing project activities. The data Hhowod tluit 2H, 
or 82 percom, of Title VU projecty developed timrlinett whicli 
met U.K, Office of Kthicalion t riteria; rix, or 18 juircent, of 
the projects did not. It was alao found that two of the projects 
which had developed proper timelines were not u.sin^ tliem. 
In the eaae of work plans, 23, or 68 percent, of the projects 
stated that they followed and used a written work plan. 
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<J» Pcy Sonne! , 

For the most part, p^vaonticl wofo asstf'nod from loceil school 
systems to tilt special positions in iha project* In ;jottoral, 
the only povsonnt^l Jfuiicled by Titlo VH funds wore project dir- 
ectory, t«ach«r aidus, consulUnts and ftpuGialist«» Toachcrs 
wurc paid by the louai education agcuciu;^. 

Tho local oducational agency was involved in the solocfcion of 
the project director 121 each of the Title VU projects sampled. 
In 14, or 41 percent, of the projects, othur j'roups or indivi- 
duals were involved in the aelection procejiw alonjj with the LEA. 
These otherw included project uifce piiiuupala, Title U and non- 
Tftle Vil. te;iv'hoi*t! ami aides, Ijoar;^ of Kdiicatioiwuieimburs, 
piiv«n!t;i »ind cotrtriutsiity ttientbers* 

h. iehjcfciufj tlu! projijct tUrcctor,, «evuivi1 cviteviiu v,oi'».! Ufied; 
aca«.!:;rsuc and •'.di^'luLitrittive bt».c kg round, teachii)'* -sTiperience, 
i!:v.?:iviiijncc v;['.!» lUw'iJC proj^raiHs, lan.ufi;i;{e competency and 
fa.»!iJ.favity wtlh the cojnriuU'.it>u BiJiuj/.ita'. educ^^tiun and 
experience '.vaa j»iven hi*'heyt priority !>y or V6 p«u'ccnt 

jeci; per.sonnel dicl m»t difftir from that ot other .school Kygteni 
eM'.ployces. '.j'lK of the project:; had the .uiditional ret|ui re- 
Uii/ul i'.tuJ'X mt. Ihi'. prujiu t Sh* biUii ;e;*.l, J.n ow: «t.ddilional 
ctse, pi;r.«oit!titl ii\ ilvt r»L/J*.<J proje« t ,..;i«e nuL e'i;.Mh)ij for 
t'^: »v : uiuSer ..i;>t; I.vv/, A'l of Lhe 1 ri/j-;- i.-i .!;u>i;;lyd Indtc.aed 
tis u. Ihjy v/er.' ruJJ.A.a'if* FcrUsiMl ['.qiud iv.' jJoyuu-ni Opi-urlenity 
j'uidcliueji. JCov/ever, Lh«.'r«} »iid not ••po .*ir to bu coitiiiiuont 
hi. j'in.; i>rHC«:'.ce:j or unifoi'iii li'.u.ins of nutU'ying pareiits of 
to 5- :. t. p'li'lla of job opeianj's, 

>.'ofjL Tithi VII project j; pruparod reports us requi I'ed by local, 
;;-riLu a5\d FiuUmmI aj^onclua, <\vail.d>J«; fl«tta r4:v«.",Ji'd that the 
ff/'uv. ins; i-.t^^ul .* v/ere ccniplotud by ''t\". uuniber oi proji.cta 
ir<ti<:«iicd: 

9 ii projects completed tit»ident achiuvonient reports; 
a 3*1 projects cor*\plut4:d uttenditnce roports; 
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• 24 \nojQciB codtploictl obfiurviitiou vepovis on 

• i?3 piojecta romplututl closeflptivc or cvulu&Uoii 

lit 31 |)rojoci&> complcjtcd evaluation vt^porlB; 

• 25 projects coraplcUuI ruportK or* curriciiluiti and/or 
nuiturialB dcvclopniciit activiliuLi} 

e 32 projects ccin^ptetftl /lriiuiui..i.1 imd/os cxpnii#titiirc 
Vi' purl si ('.ml 

« 

■ 

iiiaii*ty in prof/i'a!^! lil.iunu?; v^nt* in ir^* .'surii»g pr«.';t':irii uffttt:*- 
tivoH'Sf;^. Ill ^.iUliti ^.%;}!arl.*, lert d it itu%i;;uv<? iff 

iu>niplia!u:c! will* inlucaiioisJ liivucli^t??; aii'l ;i.s a ioci.j.uru o( 
slafi i:rficicncy» 

• 

ilirucSorf? aa;d tw^caorf;* AIsu u^iuU •.v ri? tost audttoi ^i 

apt>iui.s^Ib*| schw^^l iilt cj;u.?f ilatu . iHKl<i<jt f t^^i'iMfikriitf;. 

(1) Most Titlt* VII projoctj^ j4riinpli:<l v/ai u ori^ani'/.od Iq iuiiC«- 
lion within Ihu uxislin^t school stniciuru* 

(^) I'itlo VI2 projects sainpli'd had ovf.aiiii'atioDul chfJirts thai 
f.howed the f latus of thn project wilhln tho rcj;iilar i>c:hool 
system and the- rdalion^Inp o£ project titafX lo the cxislinpj 
linu£> of authority* 

h. Manatjttment 



(1) Twenty-two^ or 65 pttrconl, of the Title Vll projects had 
written detailed management procedures* 
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(2) Management training aiul yjcpjjrititutw oC Tit|« Vll project 
dltoctors raiiji'ud from little or no training and itiimmal 
ojiptfrionci} to ioimitil i raining and u^iun^ivo supurvisory 
Cicporionco* 

(3) Tiinulincfi and work plana lor »:on»pl»!tin}', proji-.ut activi- 
titjs had bciin duvulo|u!d l>y mosit proJcu:t£i« 

(4) Mo;it Titlo Vil sta£i indicitfc«d they had BuXficiont authority 
to (^arry out thoir r(!^pan.sLbiUtii!&« 

\?. *'f.fcl«.r V ?*. f>!'uj».u ' 5 sstplov! c'»JEl[''»f;r( 'vlUl rfj.l.U !r?niip1i»y • ' 

d, j't- i 
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The previous sections of this report atUlressed a major empha«is of the lU- 
lingual Education Program Study, i.e., to collect data for and dc?scrlbe oper- 
ations of selected Spanish BL/BC education projects. Three additional «tudy 
{ioala were to; 

o Contparc J»pparcnt project s;Uf cc«r:f»ln«s.s with adhorenee to j'uidclines 
and relate adherence to puidellnt ti to apparent project fiUccoas. 

» I>ot<U'nilno Ihc extent to whith BL/T$C cducaliaii pf ejects adheic to U.S. 
Office of I:'ducalIon announced f'uidelines. 

»» hltM tify ;n*)»>j'f-nt Kncccssful pfojcttj; hUf] di^iivt; a »iet of «ijtce««fuJ. | 

■ 

Thijj fit rtion iho report addresiie« thi:si; i»dditiiMi?l j,»Oal.<; Ihi ouj.Mi anal/siH of^ 
the rl.:.ti! s'.!.t)icn-td, itti eynlhesih, and Iht.- iiMkin^ of jiulf*nifjnl,.s bujud therr«»n. 

"slt^ ir. t: f^ive nnio.uU oC \hai '..'crc coIIhi ted a:v.i {ht> fad Jh;».t tl»e titudy tVul ? 

no: .;r;f^-c ;,fc Lfn c«>llet { ir^n of h;.i'd onij.Mt i'i»}i;«i.V ilixU-, nfcerf-it.;i!-d Uic UMt; of .n | 
vavt. f .' oi :»i/5t:ii: vt! uw\ s.*«;.\utHvc an.itylu' ltM:hn5c^ua;-> in aUt;i:5pt hif^ to ae:h*i'vy| 
the- iin'f.i' po.'il:. ciU(\ .«bo%e. The tfchni<jiie:t u.scd and their ptirpo.scs wci-i-: 

^ lU'*\U'L'i!3'! \^:/MJi*!L!^^^^ Ihifi i-equired that each dala * 

coU« ction team .?corc t-avl, prttji t t (mi a scpIo of I, pt»or iidherence, to *>, 
tulal ndiu rei { i») and raie their dci rte of adln- r» uce to fiuiflfl »neK. With 
tt.b; tocl!.;i ;;tc it v/;>.s i'iM; to rojnpii-rw^ ihc. varying; dc-y; »•:•• •; of f;\!hlcHnc 

a»Hu.reit<;e /ur each pr-.-ject in all iuxu'.l aroas. 

J^^l^' I^^Pr^^'^'..}2^J!y2}^Sl^^^ i t 'i-aired cnch data coIKm f.ion 

l; -im If.-.iif i ft; r^itt; tMch jj;-ojt:c t ai.d it.> coMij.ori'.ntji'- (on u I, not succes?,- 
f.il, lf> 5, vt-vy succesftfui, scalfO in )f!;.lioi, to iheir app.ncnt succvf-sf. ful- 
iiejis based an non-pintUdinc adhcii;ntr. criteria. With this.- technique it 
was possible to compare the varying dcprties of succes/, of each project in 
cikc.h functional area. 

• .'!.:iP?-.M»?l.lif AOiiblSi^ " T'his technique was added to the analy.sis plan in 

order to provide jzreater depth. It involved the independent postulation of 
hypothe.ses based on key factor.*; considered critical to project success, 
the toiitinp of these hynrjtheses, and the computation of correlation factors 
between the hypothesized factors, project success and guideline adher- 
ence. This was designed to provide additional data on the key guideline 
and success factors identified. 



.Si'ven of the eight cojnponont« in this study were usod r histruction, Materials Ac- 
cpiiflition and Development, Staff I^ecruitm«nl and Development, Parent and Com- 
rnunity Involvement, Planning, Evaluation, and Manapoment and Administration. 
The lJac! «! round componont v.n.s inanprojir iato for raliii'^ riurnoscs 
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Each of the above techniques was used in an attanipt to buttor pinpoint 
factors impacting on project succosa, Strinclard statifjtical tochniquca 
wore uaocl whonevcr ]ujssiblo. The specific mcthodoh-»/4y uaod in 
itcoompliahin:* the tauks necessary to achieve these ^(o.ils, tand the 
I'uijults obtained, are di.scus.sed in this section of the report. The aoc- 
tion is organi/.ed as foUows: 

Paragraph A: Atin.lysis of Guideline Adherence versus Success 
Kolationshipa, and Related Conclusions, 

Paragraph B: Postulation and Analyses of Success Factor 
Hypotheses, and Kelated Conclu.sionso 

Pu,i\v:r;\Mh C: Clliei' CorL'-lnyiona, 



^ • 'J-,h\: .^i'^l}'} '1" y. ^i^!^}'' ^ : _r t « i ' ' u* pose 
a, OitdoliTi.:- .Vlhcvoncij U.J.iuus 

*\ 1:t/y obj'^i liYi) of thti .sLucly v.v.rs lo clotornvhui tho t:xtt:i)t to 

«>[>l•J^^UM^^ :v; ir.iitiui vr, and {>LiJvL(io tii.it f.lt'ico 
v Ciii i : c*iLl.>n .iM-^Ui^. o;, i.^'.nr 4-Ki...i1)I tslu:'.l jMn\lo* 

I'p.r:?^ 'Vl: l ; III. ! o I. i » V . .•Inch {-^..jl-t: be fou^^rl l.o 

I'-l. ::;.lv to r/ jiit p;*'iiij<:L .suct:c;s:; f.oiild S)o XMtion^* 

c^lly • n.jifl :;wV» i:".thi::i«'r!, •vhtc?i ."\r*jd 

v.(yt to bti r*'lrttccl t(> ,ai<:c(if>3 cuul^! be iJi.criMl or cii:;i:/jnUmiocl^ 
ai fi'.rOM i i*. ;C*j/;-:;xryo 

To thvt -^ ^''-t'/iii;^ nf tlu: :iu-v!y;us o£ l.l)t^s.; ilata 

•^■uv^bo..>I. ^•■)r th<: S-»:r.us!i 3^;,/;^; I'/lnou-tiou Study I^rojr.i t'' 

IS (. :v.;...;'/.od in ij.:rtitrii.s titiod ''CJura[H)iu;(it.s* 

Tiioso Co VI I one lit j> v/r.vo furtlicr or.yani/.od ivlo iiioduUu' :uib- 
{ arat;r ; titled "K^ty rainnuias , FIjM.ivii ?U-A1 jhov.-:i all 
coniponi!./c;:; and Ihoir rolatocl key olonientsa 
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The scoriiiR systetn metl served to identify 
those pfujcctH which oxceocU^tl, met, oi- did not 
live up to apnuiiicd i^juidolinu uv j;uidelinu aclhoronco 
crifeoria ar i ose a widu ranjic of iuni:tiunai areas* 
in fjouural, it Ih drrurtn^d to nxxh - divide a 
systunii piojirct, or prot^riuii ijito its coiopoftontB ov 
uluniuntu, ami tho;i to uvaluato thutjo coitipoiiunts or 
oloiucnt.s iiulividually hy ratia.t; thoni again.st variryu^; 
crit«jriav Tht* c:oinpoit<;at or tOuiiimtt ral in;».s ar«? than 
xuKi^\n*u:d )hdtl aft oviMV'Jl rati (or Uu? tf^tal .jy >toni, 
.*!\nc;.! i : rt'>:.;ina<.«r:»: ia fc*.>,ch olofti*:nt or i*of»tf?t>ii»?nt is • 
tMU-«t of l!it: ^J,^f1f•M; :u\iiiv.^ ihv. uS?«5 Hurv*^ a..' hij'Jih/ 
/f^ibl;,.lf! t^:i^^>l^: i 'Ili-^lMr^J ol > r>hl «:»oa^ iiordji, 
5 trt::i,;l:li.i, avifl iMO| !!a:j«»:i^ fnnn'ii rly, ;^iri»:o thi5 utMoiii-* 
iudi^JM of irKnmjnl or compuitout soorcti ii)tt> os^ovall piu>- 
jiict t;i*».;ri.*.i i;i i.a!c»»l;d*:d la tho .4.',in«.r roanix*!.* for alt 
projects J thriHn prwijiH^i «cori?;; i ho ut^od Up compare 
projocfc;-i i»i tivriits e^f iM;id«»lHu! aii5!or*Mii:>5, .sti^c^it^^M.hs^ 
f;iU!Ct-f; f!ro(i.U:iiit;^ it.c^, dup»'nijn«4 oj; Lii*: «:ritoria iisod« 
TUii ;:pi:* ilir mothcMJu'ov.y ii^od in thu »;v^N!u;J.ion ;^tu<ly to 

lo ouu! -^l iui';s i;; r.M.sr't irjod l)»:Lov/; spcciacaMy. 



Data C'J'iMition t4*.».»nh •./Ikh r: «mu.o ai^d i^xperliso in 

t .\ o v r.t^ !• i'?*v:t: i.'.' .ir.tl pr«n. ditl :*, ».:. rjt'^piiv '! t^y 
the su: !■/ • l».t:. . l)wokrt CJfi ».M. tLiy ul' lh<ur 

c:ollMvM»icl iiLi;ainst thi.- Offict* of fvlMcatirwi mniuf.iated 
/uiflt.J' K-:; ;uid •;v.i.lr-'tt^ tho c':t vnL tn v/!>L' h each proj^tct 
iiM:t, M" IM !hH l:]Ki j^.UmI ^'':uo:i rijlj.!.' to each i.ndi- 

vlfiual I.^'/ ^:l«M)u;i»L, Lai.-; v.. is »ii:«:oriif;M.;!M;<! as i'o *.!ov/:i : 



Ihit t:iint:lii.>i(>ii of each s't.*^ visil; i.h.oir 
ini;t lo \v»5i^ih l!o iuput and [)ioCi!ss d.il.a r.oIlec{.»MJ, 
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• YIiu team lua<l«?i' was then yequiirud, aftiir coii- 
Mtitcrtni^ the viowtf4 ami opinhma of the othoi' team 
iricifibor^*^ tu ifs^Mip,n a f^coiu; tu each Ucy clcmciit 
in aucc^rdancu with tliu £tiliov/4ng ralii»g {;cale» 
{T\iv. ticoru dufiJUid tha inxlt-nt; to wliicJi lUo. projec t 
ratr*fl u.Kccwlotl^ iiust^ ur did not iiuii-it totaled UiSOK 
i;uidc'^Jinc?iip } /' 

1: Mtrot^ fi.v^ r#.r iJn; «put:;ii«rd utand.ii'dt; (ijiiidiilinu^?). 

Meuf.H part oX the apcr.lJiiMl .<itarid«ii*dB (g^iid«j.Un<^u}» 

ii; JvLcct'c!?; In f;vtij ;' rcs|u:ct Uiu j;pt »:ifiu<! .*;tandiird& 

Oucc all K«;y itlt joijotH \Vi;rr rali'.d; a total of the hijy 
o.h:tncJit .si:m <::, luj' each lain.f Cinitnt wan cult:uJati:d| 
and tl*t? nicajt tiu; :;uni u.( tlu: hoy cU.Mncnt:;' scurur: 
i:oMij>:ii t^'i, 'i'iri;; li.'i:.ujp.i 1!h» 4:oinjni:iw:iil r.curt^ fur 

iiHf^ K» y tvli » iri.tr -.viti ir * .iin^,:iiK;^ ? .s^ \v\ re a.s:>i{.',Ju d 

h<i Vroj'iC:!. Sn^. i;^tt 

A.s prcviiMi.s^y fvlatod^ a /urihi;i' objcctivi: of thts UL/i'C talnou- 
i\ox\ projfcl procn.ss ^n.tlualiun titiuly was to ich^nlify thosti 
prc>jo( ts will* h v/mr jvidju <I to be: mf>st jiUCCi:i>i;Xiij, and to 
ttonipilo a of .sue * ^?.isi*ul i>rf>j<:i i. aHributcSy A U.st <j.C 
suciursyiuJ pri)ji!t t all libiitn.s would al.so allow tht! U^S, Office 
of I Alucxitioii to i*ncou r.L;.',c newly fiuuhid projucta to adopt all 
or souio of tlu^ practLcti.s of auccu.s::fiil pr(jji!ctb# The 
scoring tec hnir|ue, prcrviously described, was also 
usod to ratti ^'project huccoss* " 
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Siiiiilar to the assignment of GuUtclinc AdhovuticG ScoreBi 
team luadcr.'t;i basud on their individual judgmoDt of each 
pvujuct and thu quality of its operation but without regard ' 
a.s to whether or not it was in compliance with Title VII 
guLdclinoSf uvaluated the performance of each project and 
ai^signod a rating indicative of the apparent iiuceua^^fulueaii 
of the project rated* 

Tlte rating wan ba^;nd on the best .ani:v/erf? available for a 
produternunod set of questionsn Thorpe que.stioiifj, called 
•'Criteria for FValuattun of Project Success'' («ee Fij4uro 
lU-Ai) were divided into the seven evaluation components 
studiedo (The «ot of qtiestions under each con^ponent may 
bi: thou.^;ht of .is the hi:y i.v! tiniints oi' that comptMiont- ) In 
fUi/ Cfj.;^!, <i^•^^n b:adi.:j' w<;tf;li*.;'! the data coiUicttul in the 
Vr>*'lou3 (:oii:{:' -virJ.;.^ .iu;l j .siy xiori ;\ ratii^j !:o s\*r?:h t:o)ni':'ii>oi 
'I'lu^ i'n.?*i2ij^.'i ai.rl*^iivjd v^; hay^:^*! U».c .toUov/i»\t scale: 

I: i\um;L: iioiv Lfii.cJ >4,''.>jiict bn':ce:;o" crituria^ 

i; Moutfi fo'.v of the tip jeified ''project iiucccis" criteria* 

•1; Kxcrjiula rnoHl Oi Ih'" ;pL!i:lli<:d "pr'ojccfc :;Ui:cu«ji " i:r i(:e:» ' 

3: In cv^iry roiWioct tfsvi •;;K^oifu)d "p^-ojuct sue*'.!*'; 

onli? I' la* 

!^»Liai; ricl^ c.>rn)u>ncni. \vr\s tho -:ijfjasil>I.lity of tbo ti*ai^i 
i-.^:mI \vl»'.> .'.li'^ii^md - iVtlUiM, a/L.;:' con :i(l«:r!n!4 tl:c o[)\!\- 

Aii/m? ron t l! :Lh'n?JLS 

.t;u tCtio 1)0.1 .1 i'» Ml) . :•[•')•.;•• ■• »: pffj j r u >, ».u:c.:.: s imii.^Io I irw; 

tor (racli fivojiurt, w.t:^ s'.:<»i'*yl on iV^i .sain«? .sctlii (l-*^), 
scorus ljoc:(>Mie utjcrul M*:ator s in idc^ni:? '*\ iih; [)i*o!>lrini .i, 
iicudj^ stror;;Lhii, /lUfl n'^iiitti Vk onip!i:isi:; v.-M( )i .slionld 
analyzed anil/or cousMuro<l in tlu^/lh* Siuulvirly^ .sincii (^.u'l 
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project's functional uloiiiontM (key ultnnonts) vv«rc also niUnl 
on tho sutnu scalo, ciotja-projctt piobloms, ntMuU, sti'tnu^tliii, 
etc., would iilBo b« inn|)uinlotl, Tlu; j'oul vvao to Burfaco 
P»L/liC tjtlucation projur.t.^' opu rational inuthods, jjatturnjj, 
or tvcnds vAiich woulfl .iK.si.st indolininp, *V5iirr«»{^«fulnu.s}i" in 
turnj.'i of uvuttinif, bilinj'ual uduciilion upocifiod goals and 
objiHitivos or 'iipi>rain'iat«;iui8£j'* in turnip of adhorinj^ to 
tfpocifiod ami /or auji^iu^Jtcd gtiifliiUnuj;. For tliia roason, 
ttuid^iliju;;^ adjuivonco s<-.ui'»;s wero ri;f{uir«d to bo basod on 
how woU a }»roJ«.!t;t iolJov/ffl the luai datus of tlu? Office of 
l'Mut:ation ominciatud {4ui<bt'imjs v/illiout ruf«;r»;nco to tho 
iuipaot n»ado in folio win-', tho j«ui'i"inu;..,^ Convor«oJy, pro- 
^ jf:«:L «u<;t:u.sw ?ii:r>i-i;s v/cn; mquijod to bcj ha.sod .sololy on liow 
j.'u-«-(>f;.:LuM.y ).foji'{ i n»ov!n ; toVAiidf.} iiu'i i.tn;.; lotaliy 

V !t.t'l. .sp : :' m;h o'' b'> iiiv,t ".li n-.O t;.duo.iai'.»!i j Miii aui! 

oi»j».»t.ivos !rj«:t r.-T:- i-'.:i*.r.!i Lu .^.f;!ji..;'--Mi:u or n.>'^",i«IIi»;r«*.i<!f. 

!;•» ;.i!.a;:I; I; ■ ;■, i''i> I j» » " , ; .s..;,'.^ lit" lh».! '|t.u:. (.Iun;{ V.'O 



^ . . . . " 

o V/^iiat CijkUlnnatinu v>i.' i!>a{;hai;L; in major c ciMiprnKuiLs 
•i) Vvh.il i t Htf; A*ol»j of* t:oinMMn<;pi;s in unplii- 

« Vt'luiL ti.'iriint; iiiy.l/uv LMv:!utu a1 .i.i.^>isLajR:u i^; lUJcchxl 
in .si>i'c:iric areas ? 

V/ii.'tl ill 'f f !i it: ».tioM .>!' -Uv. :; (h;-; .mmI w<!akti^»*; -jos lUiU 
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Projeict 3UCC0gs aiul guidcUnc adherence scores then will 
be primarily devoted te obtt^iaiiiig an»'';\ver£> to the quuritioau 



^•How do hh/l^C cducntiosn projcrtf: rated m 
•Jtif^h quality • rusaniliJt.' each other ui\(\/ov 
difXcr ironi ^low* riwu^iiy^ or other j^rojfc'tf? ?*' 

In prirticiilav^ Vnr. qtic.*;tion iuUlrer^ned to Ihn input va^'i- 
abIeK ami to iMuM ol the iiiajur |if;2'Xot'i>i<;inco (copiponui^t) 
arean* The typt^ u£ e;Kploratt>ry anal^ siH vif;Halnu;d depend^j 
on huijig ttither •\]Uaiity'' oi; '•non-qUrj.Uty» Thi*; iy iuhnit" 
tctdly a r;ithirH:f um* judj^jnoi! ,> Ho'.vi^ver. hutia] o;? previous 
ovahf iHon evp'.: /Ur^tc fi. ii * rt^ i.s ^iif»v*iJH''trf: c:'j!?C;ci"iic.«! Utat 
fiel<l Lv.;in}H Mid f.VtJa£ii:o5 ;i Vvri'o Ci;p;r!»?t: uf Wei .',hij»;» th*t 
)nyr>,ul vi inlavyK '^iiiixv^ and .•i\il7llii iacto.v.s ji4>i cUJiMnc»t;io to 
<|uan? ilii.alfon,. > et pUo i.-r, a larj;t? rol-; in d;jtcniiLinng tl<e 
£;itcr»:L K or Xai.^<?J*e a p^:;jt!Ctj, aiu? ;M*rlve u\ a «;o;ij tror.ti.*; 
ahcnu t];%* quaMiv (»f iat»li; k..!ai BL/iiC irducaliou projects 

I l V i ; i s i.» t i d J 2i -j ifvJ V * .^i.:*' e 1 a * U: if v ; ^ 

Anoh .ArypX J^v^^^^^^^ p;ita^a^.;fl »S«jl>;i,ction 

Ovt'raJI project sucociis ?u:oi*e:i ItavuM! l>fvoit tisf/ii.;nud| the 
J-i.l.</l.iCi f tluc^atitvw pvoj.CK** ;:tnpf«;cl v/iMij rrfr.!.*- orr*«ir<"r2, 

hitiv f j;t;rccriUi"t' <listrl!»uHoii of the purlin r vf lau^wi:: 
recidvlrt.*, tiach i^DCi.i i t:(»r«: was ilw-u iiilni'^atcrdo An .irln- 
Irary bul rehitiv* ly Irioh t:;.l-ol£ piiint per-is-pl Hf) v/a?: 

tl^cn utiJiiiod to idtjr^^iiy ti'v;: i/ i)rojectr co:.u;i(!<n;'?c! muK.l i^tic- 
cc^j.slulu Sin-iil^i/Jy, tliosc projects; whicli Xell at or below a 
j)erc:uj)tilo rank of lb wtu'o consideri'd to be tlic most unsuc- 
cosf.fuJc Thc! results showtn! tliat six )jrojocti^ liad a i>crccn- 
tile rank of apjjro::)inatc.1y f;.0 or bottcvo Five pj-oji'ct»s had 
a percentile rank of 15 or U s.s. A di.'Uribut ion of ihv,tc 
projcrts by etliruc ^roup .xnd nun^jcr of year.s in operation 
is h]iow:i in Data Table UI-AU AlthuU|;l\ both the most 
succ<:.ssftil projects and moi:t unsucces.sfuJ proji:c:ts are 
rather evenly di stributcd across ethnic groups, tho results 
showed that all thu successful projects had been in operation 
for three or four years, However, it was interc:f;ting to note 
that tbrtrc of the five projects rated as most unsuccessful 
had als'^ been in operation for four ycarst 
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DATA TABLE lU- Al 
"MOST/LEAST SUCCRSSFU L PROJECTS BY tITHNIC 
GKOUP AMD YEAKS IN OPKl>,ATION" 




Ycarii in 


-Anuji'lc«in 




Othoi* 


Total 




T^l 1 1 » !• (• tA 

1 




Total 


1 








m 
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2 










«» 


I 
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3 
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i 
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. - ----- < 




*• 


I 
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1 


6 1 z 




I 


^ i 



In identifying; Lho mo;st :r»u:ooM?!l*ul anfl un«uccijtf:iXul projii<:ts by 

u.'jffU J.'ji.^ »)iv>j(MM:« v/ar". ranlv-ovHirrfifl by cornponont score 
I viitti ]u'.i, . ;;l to l.v./t- i;., Tiu;n, /or < ,v:h v:oiri jujiioiiL, ;i i5.'r«;:«n- 
.ii[>.i cli..,';:-i Ion ol t) ;T mi.-iiiju r .;t p^-ojvu:l;j ri.T«.ivin,i{ c aJi .•■iU"- 
i.ir.^-j iicoiii v/n.s ta!;'.(i..«.l;.'.'!« 'I'h * !)roju<:t coinpoii.Mit witi; iJcoiMs 

.■•'un-tjs:-- '■lil , v/hilrt c n, v. pxtofita with ;;cf>i'os below Iho 
l!il:h porcoj'tilo \v'«:r'; t;;,»J!i;d tho mo.-^t uni;uv:cL!;}Mi:u.U It i;lujviUl 
?'0 poir/„ .ml; that in llii...; <',?.ac, ii-;<t;».hji;;liiri<' tho c:ut-(»ff points 
oa- '- • • •••|.rjno!rf , U..; [.••..•;:- jii ib- t;;Mi!.;i v.u-i.:(l L;, ;...:jout 

L'«o poi.'.t.; :ru;n tlu; i')'' !- ,.i-.<l I :j;,h [Jiivcojtf.i.lo:;, Thi.-; v/.ls caused 
!>•; lJuj ii:;<.! oj." group.nl ('.il-i in tlu; cali:uicitioiifei„ Iji aclciitiuu, tho 

r<itipt:(l .viul -v/iicss Wit.s i o.s poiui lb i.o iar tijo variiv- 

i;iUt> of t!u: nunibur uf ^)i-ojof:ts .•:i<5loctod a,s i^Ui.st succi;.ssi"ul 
.'..•:fl mo.-.': '.!. •ugci;m:>.-"u1 l.»y ituiivi-lual Cfjm (>()P.i;r.b>„ In a;-v oa.sc, 
<•(■':•• oft. r-; ';, ::i;i-nno -i- 'I v. jro m.uK: at tiio.io po i i-.oiitiloy c.'.o, .ist 
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Anal ysis^ of nti idciinc Adli uron^^^^^ 11>aiq^aiu1 SelnrUcMi of _ 

Similar to ^^\>ro}iict jiucccf^s'* and urging ecorcs a(;s»igiunl as 14 
rcNSiilt of guidclitie. r=dliorenc<^ ratiug^ the 
Huinplcd prujt^eta wcru ranl^-ordc5i;cd ironi hi|!lMfi;t to Iuvv^mI ' 
in ordt^r lo idtHUify tlionc }>rojcctj; vvhicli nu>;it ;tdhcrcd lu llic 
f^uidclincG and lUonc prujci.is v/tiiv:)* leaet adlnjjHul to tlu* j;i.idu- " 
liiict;. A cutniilutivo |na*cuiitilu di;>t ribution of iJto tuiiub<..*f' of 
projocts rot:eivinj4 qiu.U tjcuvg war? thon tabuJaii d, Aa with 
\yr(\\or.i Buccusi' scoruj^, an arbitrary but ruiativuly hii*h 
ml -off i^oinf. (H5tli jiuri.cntili?) v..;f> Ui;od to itl«n1;ify tho.st^ pro- 
jui Js wbiv n tullioiud ihiarA c lor.uly \n flu: yuidc li fM j;, l^il.fwhi*!, \ 
ll.i^iu: (iroji!«i?: whif:]) ;i\ the ibiU pori!<?nUJ* cn* tuwo* vvnro ^ 
idfjitffiut! a.s projects wbi* li culliL^H'd tho loar.t lo (Ik; f;uMM*lih#jj4. ; 
, 1 lio rcwuils sliowcd that proj^rctr; hud pcrc uutilo rai?!;^; of * 
lb or lower, 

p 

L 
r 

An inti-^i al pari of th** third ohjoi:tivc <»f thit^ study \va.s i 
•Ho r4:late adiiur^Mici' U» ^uidtrlimts to appiii ont projr?tt 
suc:c:i:.ssfuhu-^:i;. j*hc [vlan ft)r i.;xl i sfy i rj.^ thi:? uhi*:<:iivij e 
fcutcri;tl ijii incrASi' f> n;; Ihu d«;;'riu: n.l cti;i-(»<ittf ion ht:lw«?i;ii | 
the h;cnr'f fi for project u^-fff ufuhiCi [ 
a n d tin: c o r o r f ( »r a d h v \ i c o t o v. a i.d c - [ 
linos. c.ic h prujocl r':ct!ivod two f:v*ir.*<: which i 

woro hasod upf)n rulativtdy different crit*;/!*', \hv p/o- [ 
jt:c:t ,sijct';':it:iulnc'.D.s n orc iind tii*.' adlutriMicu to j^uiditl i ncs j 
.scoro, it was possible to di ffsrnune thoir dof^.ruc of atiao- ■ 
ciation by c.alciilati nj^ correlation cooff^ianuntj;, Tina was 
Hcconipli.vhcd by rtinl.-ordurinjf/, tuich of the two acnnts 
and cuK'nlating a Sptjarman Kank Correlation' Cooffici ont-:* 
bet\jl/cc?n li.c two set.s of ranU.s. Finally, a tunt of siM»iifi- 
canee was computed to test the null j^y i/otlioy is that the 
two sots of scores un<ler study were not associated and 
that the obsorvod value of thv. obtained correlation cocffi- | 
cient differed from s^^ero only by chancct 
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The value of the ubtciiticcl corroIaXtciti coulliciunt wag 
0, 7V» Tojjting tha hypothusis Uiat thifi value tUnitvud 
from /uro only by (*Itancit luci to Uh rujuction at thu 
. 01 iovoL Thus, it %vvi3 uo!u:Uu|f»tl that thuru is a 
sti'f)t!i4 relationship) t>«!t*.vuon thu two f.o?t.s o£ Hcuruii 
(BUCco.sHiulnui!».s iiutl culhcrunco to guidclinuB)« 

This fimlLnj; w.ic> i.onf i I'niutl by o:'Utuoninj4 th«? projorti^ 
that ftiiincl t«i i*aiik at iirut abuvu tho 8;>tli porcion- 

tilu, ixnd rit .iful h*:h>vv tho 1 5th |H*r*:*;idi h; on pi'ojoct 
*uu;ci;f;rfiulno.5b and adhtU'unci^ to ^^tuiciiiliniu># Data T<ihhj 
n?-A*i and l"*i;;uroa ill- At aticl It!.-/\j niiuv/ those r*?Jallon- 
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Data Table I1I-A2 t^howe that four o£ the six projc^^tfJ 
idaxitiXiocl as mo^t .s\UH:c:^Hful wcru also iUuiilifiud ai; ^ 
those wJnch moat H<lbcj;ed to f/.unlulino^u »SIniilarly, 
all \>rujk:i\ih idonliXisid at leant succosfjful wuw^ also 
idontiXu:d tho£:;4; which leai^t adlierud to |^;uU).cliuc::u 

Tiy wsinj/. cU.la roparrliiM' (jai<lf-lii>c Af!)u'.r»jijro v/ffhin the f>«'veu 
prtiject compr.nents anc* iiMi.uu "ci»l})oi*et)relo fntitK lirjcn" r.-ttliiKs .*ts a 
basiji, aiifJ nnaJy/inp the cljitu resiiltinji thorefroni, the sluUy tcaivj 
undertook Uv.: ta.sk of u;oJ.j Uu''- thoHt; imUvirlual ruIlUi} ines, by key 
ult::nt.")jt a<tci '.:i/jii}i')noi.{:., U> wJiicli iV.-; |>ri>ji:rt.s iis u •.»ri»'.iji iniwjl ! 
a'ilu-j'cf], 'i'l.i' foilowl;!'.' i« .'i tlii' <•».;;• Jiictr, ofthi:; ;i > .♦iyLi* ;i ^ '':i>L j 
i'jj it pf^iiai :■ .;i t.(» each iri.ijor cini»j<'.>n».u'i.. 



V/'i< ^7/. cumpf^)M-r.t ••in^tvi.'.l all o(iur.;. tuoi 

prf\iv.'t<.., i:\cv;;u tin'',-*.:, !>..lir..'. »:iorily iiu-t rrfuri'l^j.rtl:, 
6ot fiiJ lite y <:'«;i^M;Tit "li.^ I riu KIoo. hi'* v.ilb w,;u 

v/itli tlii.s kuy oloiiuMtti, it %va:; oh:';4n'vc!d ilial Jiot all jao- 
ji!CtM :.:\i]v.i:xr^d lu tii C4)niiW.iii;u:i! with tJit; xoUuwijtjj 
Icyal iiTjuirumeiit: 

In addition^ three uf iU^a projects did nut J'uJly comply with 
Title VIJ.'s suggestion that; 

"Tfacliin^ rnodi l:; should oni plt>y a coinlrlnatioi 
of JiL/bC education toaclu»rS| teaclicr aides, 
anrl/or tutors; and assislants who roprcj.sont the 
tari;c:t lanyuaip^ an<l ethnic back|;round,s in t)ic 
tar|;et population, " 

ApproxivnalLjly 70 percent of the projects met the spi?ci- 
fied critia-ia for tlie in.sl ructional progr;uu by complying; 
with tlie important guideline iiu^^^estion that '^iiistruction 
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in BL/BC education classrooms must include teaching 
other subjects appropriate to the grade level, in both 
languages. " Of course, this means 30 percent of the 
projects did not fully comply with this guideline sugges- 
tion. Similarly, about 70 percent of the projects suc- 
cessfully demonstrated a continuous assessment of each 
child's progress and of the project's ability to meet the 
needs of small groups and individuals. 

The projects were about evenly divided in relation to the 
key elements "Language of Instruction" and "Attitudinal 
and Affective Areas of Instruction, " Within "Language 
of Instruction," the greatest project weakness was in 
complying with the important guideline suggestion to 
"provide for increasing the instructional use of both 
languages for both groups in the same classroom. " 
Within the key element, "Attitudinal and Affective Area 
of Instruction," many projects did not teach the history 
and cultural heritage relevant to the ethnic background 
of the participants and/or at all grade levels. A more 
detailed discussion of this may be found under the Instruc- 
tional Component Narrative, Section II, Paragraph 

(2) Materials Acquis it ion and Development Component 

Nearly half the projects rated scored low on the key ele- 
ments "Acquisition and Development of Materials" and 
"Content and Availability of Materials. " The major defi- 
ciency seemed to be in the acquisition and utilization of 
materials, especially Spanish materials, for classroom 
use. It was also observed that several projects did not 
fully utilize the materials they had acquired, 

(3) Staff Recruitment and Development Componenf: 

In the key element "Recruitment, " only about one -third 
of the projects successfully complied v/ith the guidelines. 
The majority of project directors felt strongly that there 
was not an adequate supply of teachers trained in bilin- 
gual/bicultural education. The "Orientation/Pre-Service" 
key element demonstrated mixed responses. WHiile most 
programs did provide orientation, the guideline that all 
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personnel receive a thorough orientation was not always ~ 
complied with. Staff training beyond orientation/pre- 
service was itilized only in about two-thirds of the pro- 
jects. Traiiiing efforts included a wide range of activi- 
ties. The majority of these activities were supported by 
TitlaVU funds. Staff development plans also varied 
widely and the majority of projects did not perform ade- 
quately in this area. 

Parent and Commutt itv Involvement Component 

About 25 percent of the projects met most of the guide- 
lines associated with the key element "Advisory Group." 
Review of the related guidelines indicate that most projects 
did adhere to the requirement of forming an advisory 
group consisting of parent and community representatives. 
However, many of the projects failed to assure that the 
advisory group functioned, -or if it did, to assure that it 
functioned as suggested by pertinent guidelines. 

Many projects scored low on the 'IParent Involvement" key 
element. This was mainly due to the limited involvement 
of parents in assisting teachers and staff in classroom 
activities. The guideline suggesting "project staff should 
make provisions for home visits, to reinforce the learning 
process and inform parents of their child's progress, " 
was complied with only in part. It was found that most 
home visits, when made, were for purposes other than 
those suggested in the guidelines. 

There was generally poor adherence to "Community 
Involvement" guidelines. While many community organ- 
izations were contacted and Informed of the projects and 
their activities, few projects sought out inputs from these 
elements. Most projects did not provide for periodic 
meetings v/ith local community organi^.ations, particularly 
m the initial planning stages. Most projects were in com- 
pliance with the suggestion for providing local community 
representation on the BL/BC education staff in keeping 
with their individual capabilities. 
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(5) Plaitning Componorit . 

The key element "Assessment of Needs" showed compliance 
by all projects© However, in many cases quality in the 
assessment appu.ired lackinga Projects did adhere to the 
guideline suggesting the demonstration ol educational defi- 
cics through an an^;essment of needs, deficiencies which 
could be alleviated through a bilingual educational program. 
Another guideline suggested that proj^rcts investigate and 
document several areas of infox'mation on the potential 
childreai and target areas. Here, it was found, many pro- 
jects did not investigate and documont all the suggested 
areas 9 Wliere investigations v/ure docujm?nted, the 
^ sources for the assessment v/ere sumotliuo;* nut available. 

Two-thirds of the projects v/ero in compliance with most 
of tho r.uideliiutfi hi the "liilii^gual Kducation Plans" key 
eL*n*wMit^ Wore than hal>" the projects v/ufu found in com- 
plLuicc v/ith all the guideiint;;:* -if^^ossed undiu- this kisy 
eL;?meTittt The remaining pi'ojects wofe found t.o be defl" 
cien!: in the avuas of stipulatiii,4 "specific, achievable, 
lon.-i r:^^'j^? go.).'.r: ; mi obJofttivOii^ " 

Ab'iul o:\it-thirrl oL' tbe pfojuct:; v/ere in 4:ompUr.ince with 
fUii l;:.v/ liloiM.ml *'j/!analn4 Prooe.^s* " Many of Ihu pco- 
jfu:i;j* i^realosu v/oaKm'r>sej wero in t)\e area of involving 
pivonlij and c: .>tTi/iiM u*ty iead'\!/s in \Aut ph^.;mijig of thij pi*o- 
?UMi w I'ians a.s 'I'jveloptjd dirl provide for ruvi.dons to 
i?npiov?i pa:':'oi ui.>.i\ceo Hovevoi*, thoy v/ero si.'ldom 
in!j:Tf>?nenti:d cts v/ritttin^ Vha guiileiiiU) suggtu-ition, how- 
evuv^ y.ta cop..;l;*:d with !>y U)o:it oi the piojectSi* 

Tire ^V;dan hnpKiiti<;iitation" guirlcUncH v/:»re complied with 
in va-^ ing du'grec:;, Dcf Lcioiicies vyero t?vident wlien 
aU*:»'V>l ing to d» l.iMMniiu^ if ])rojects v/ere meeting tins 
ren^ui I'caumt s •>r inipiomentlai; their j>ro:4raMi at*»:ording 
to t'tie afjprovj; 1 pL»as* It v/a:* fuuml Mial: uiost j.rojoct 
stall r.K!mi)orj w-re knov/U:d,v;<;abhj uf the projt.cLs' plans, 

{ e ) • v / <.U )n C ^or. | ^ t>n <m t 

The r*>ajorit/ of p'-ojeets adcqnateiy mttt the guideruuj 
critiuivt set lor this comj)unont, both ovc^rall and svithin 
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each key element. Under the key element "Evaluation 
Plan^ " a few projects showed weaknesses in the area o£ 
providing an evaluation plan that idcntifi%>s the objectives 
of the evaluation effort; outlines tlio overall approach 
which the evaluation is to follow; and specifics the be- 
havior to bo measurod. Several projects had deficiencies 
in the key element, "Evaluation Process. " These pro- 
jects generally failed to insure the reliability of the data 
collected in the evaluation process. Also, they did not 
comply with the Ruido.line sug|»csting that the evaluation 
process be carried out by personnel trained and qualified, 
and to utiH?.o outside assistaijcc wlicnever necessary^ 
Nearly all projects were in compliance with all guide- 
linos of the "Accountability" key element, 

J Ma nagcm cji-'t and Arlmiiu.stration Comijpncnt 

In the ktsy elcmunt, "Organisation, " several projects had 
difficulty in complying; \s'itli tJu* ^uidnline sugj^eation 
"organiiialional structure should clarify responsibilities, 
avoid unniicessary overlapping of duties, enhance coordi- 
nation bftwoun worUin«4 groups, and fa<:ilitat<! the ulti)nate 
absorption of projuct activities into the regular program 
cf the Hrliool system. " About one-half of all projects had 
difficulty in c>:ercii;ijjg authority commensurate with tJicir 
res punsibilities* 

Most projects wcro in compliance with the guidelines 
associated with the "Personnel" key element. Some 
projects did not appoar to provide for equal employinont 
opportunity or maxtjnum jub opportunities for parents and 
the target community* Some projects failed to fils a list 
of staff qualifications. Only tv/o projects failed to fulfill 
most of the guldclinos in the "Reporting" Uey element. 
One project did not have a report by the cvaluator in 
accordance with the evaluation design; the other project 
did not have a quarterly program status report on an 
lEAA report. All other programs liad these and other 
relevant reports concerning tl)e student, sta^ff, and pro- 
gram activities and expenditures. 
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.a*... .G finer a.^ ... .. ; V.. 

in the analyses described above was an Utumpl: to 
define which guidelines b««t discriminato between project 
success or failuic a« a function, whether they are or are 
not adhered to. The critical question then, was: 

•'Are there some guidelines whici' are more 
indicative of project success tha.i others? " 

lM>llov/..n« is a piet:..nfcat{.on o.f Hiose i;uidoliuoa whirth the data 
and MK!j.;o.|u,iai. datt.. anaiv'fii;; id.jntitled .ts tl-.os.j which 
dii;c;;i^.iuuue bat-.. -iQu tnosi: ;uu{ l«ast succoaiiful project:*. 



o .Cn.str-,!«;tit,j5...1 matiuiais for .'iJ;udi n<:s yliouJd be 
.uiquu'cd, .idapt.id, .uid/or .h.'s'oh>ped in »J1 Xuac- 
liuiUil ci.i:ij>:>n«intr.; lo.Uuv/s;' 

Sp.uiU-li and Knjjli.sh lanjjuaj'e 



«cii?nrij, etc« ) 

Ibo f»)U....viiv- .should bo av.-uiabh! ia th*j i.l.i?;;uoonK 

- Th.; r.iiUiral av.il h tor i< ... I he dt?.;.:e oC bnlh the 
Spanish and LIu-liyb speaking ehildj. .;n in tiie 
projji\».ni 
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The various contributionfs of both the Spanish- 
and English-speaking communititjti to the his- 
tory o£ tho United States ^ ■ ' : - 

« Descriptions of the Spanish- and KnpUsb- speaking 
cultures its tho> proscjitly exifct, cmphaKiiiing 
a mixture of tho two cultures in the United 
States* 

* All project personnel should rcccivu a thorough I 
oriontalion to project plans and procedures. I 

• Whenuver positiblc, tlu; principal and other school j 
pcraonnol should be invHed to participate in orien- 
tation. . t 

m 

© i-'iirontf?, comnv.mity ler-dera, and PiL/BC education i 
project pcr*»oainel .yJiould be involved in plannij«p. tho | 
profirai-n, 

I 

o The results of evaluation efforts sJiould bo Ufjod ii< 
developing prc»grani plaui 



• Tho I5I,/nC cducuion project staff sJiould be Uno»v- 
ledgefdjiu of the program plan. 

o The local I3L,'l>C education program should reflect 
the ai>provcd proju-st plan. 

('^J M-ana. i;iMii<:nl and Adinrni strnf.ior. Co- yu)oncnt. 

• Tlie project di i odor and each staff niumbor should 
be delegated ll»e authority necessary to achieve 
project objectives* 

• Project work planninj; aJiould involv e the entire staff. 
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(5) Other Considora tions 

• Instruction, 

• Parent and community involvement, and 
o EvaluAtiono 

From thu data analysis accompliahcd, wo found that: 

Both succoesful and unsuccowijful project groups 
did aboul. equally w..j11 in adhtu'iiig to guidtilincs 
roUtod to tUo XnritruoLion coiupononl. (StJO 
I' igui'uy at-A6 and Xit-AV) 

\Vl\i.1'.? »ai pi'ojooLs in tlio lua.st .•mucuMsfui 

.-.voup h r i voo^iiy v/c >kii'!«»*«{5 in {lin iV.i;tfii': and 
Coi',ii^i'i'A\.K- bwoWiiinvi'.i: couipaiu'tit^ l»alt' th<i pro- 
ji'.c.tii in I'm: n:ost t;u<:t;«ssL'ul j'l'uup also t-viduncud 
the saiiu! '.v<iakiuj.s.-^;i:se Funl\or, ahout 70 purcont 
of all p;">jm.tK M.'in»{jl»!d ajid i*aLcd on «ach key olc- 
m»iiiL ot tnihi fjom '.cxuint h^td \ «v«rtoi'iiir>.nc«! vatiiig 
].««.s thnn .si.UKiaclory^ (Su.j Fi£njius IJI-A6, 

U\ lJuj M. . ! ,!. j,-ua cjjfnj>o»nu tj prt^jci;!.:; in lUt- 

f.ppci' -'.f'r.v.'.i (j!U)st .-;i»ciu'rtsriilj met tho t;ii:d«Uiiw;.«}; 

bstt rt;..| tlian Jiail' Ih.* pi-ojtu;L.»i in Iho lov/ur 

j roup (I.; ... t .';tuu;(i-:r>ful}^ i'*i^;urJ.s ill^.\6 axid 

'll^e?:>r.j t?u'^ : liiRli'.K-t, ptu.i th».? ln?iul.iv»i f :-Jiiu; that t!\u 
.•uiiioUni*ft ; ! •tjtiUfvi ii\ {.a ra;; rapli Aia aLovo^ rlo not 
lijally discii niiMtt? bijfcwucn siuu o.ssful and iiii.succo&s- 
iu! fi/oje^! . ! ! u;, t > the t'oUowiai^: 

o Tl>«^ ouri'*::iL iiy>5UMn of g»iif|i;lini:,s, ii^ jd, pro • 

inoU\i sw;)i ri'icial i:oini>lrAnoi! or adh rrtrricu without 
h:ivin^ .Mr/ ir\l:<uvMit ability io conU-ul or itupact on 
thu quality oi ti L/ tiC education program iinplumun- 
tatioiu 



I. 
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Wo reviewed and tested the procisenuss of both the data._. 
gathered and the ratings given, with the end result that - 
wo assured and valid^tted the findings as based on the 
data and as zlvm daf.a were operated on by our analysis 
technique* This led us to consider the adequacy of the 
implied, suggested, and legal requironaent guideline 
statements usud by field teams during the data g£t*-hering 
visitations and consequent process evaluation and rating. 
Wo noted the following: 

• Guidelines, in general, s a pporl and direct the 
administrative functi( ns of applying for funds, 
granting of funds and initial implementation of 
prorMDst'.d project plans, X'huy do not truly 
adUvuoH tho moro operational or qualitative 
fui\i-:tion.'; t>C day-to-day project managoment and 
control. For eNampl'»: Acitordin" to the guide- 
iinor., pi-ojr.:t plan;; luiist bu «i<Jvolop»ii.l, Bui; v/Uai; 
;^iiidf'lini5 <li-'iruuu!s uiaA. thoy h^; ituplcmontod, cou- 
trollcd, aiid lollowofl as dovolopi>d ? For this 
reason any evaluation based on how well a project 
adheroij to enunciated guidelines bfttter evaluates 
iiO\i^ wt:x.i. «, |[jiijjtjct ttv.ii4its£>,sv3o tin: tcmis. ox [Jiiipariag 
and jUiiMfyliijij a grar^^ propo;ial f.han how woli it 
x-nai^a.i^eii and control^ the project to assure BL/BC 
f.duc.'ftlon pvogrivm .successa 

w» TiLli! V n P..-.)j:',r.-un O^fico, Ofi'lc; of Edncation, HKW, 
and its announced guidolines ai'p.:ar to havo little or 
no litipact on project man.ti^fnu-.nl and control. This 
iy. r-iall/ Lhe roalin of I.KA oC Kiato Education Admin- 
istr \(:ort;» Tiic-i-.uor'.^, iJui r',ui<loUnes, urdctus Kpi^cil'i- 
c il.j.y ri'-f"fciti:d as rfiuuirinnnnts of law, are nothing 
nioj o iJian su{.;f40.iti<jn.s which can he. in^plemonted or 
igi\orod as state or local agencies may prefer, 

o Th'ii-o is i.o t /Mo n^aii.igeniont Jink between the Offico 
of J...'ni\>i.!.jn aiul lov/er level, lo<:cii Titlo VII projocLs, 
The oni: »i:.i.ii-j..<:iMnoTiL action th'j Office of Kduca! ton 
r.iay ho, ::h\ti to inip'trment, jiranting or not grant- 
ing of funfl.i, is rciiUy not fi'.a:;il)le wljon one coii^iders 
th<> political ran\iiieaLions of not granting funds in an 
attempt to discipUiio local management. 
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Identification of S ucc essful Project At tribut es bv Component 

Having identified "successful" and "unsuccessful" projects, 
both overall and by component, the BL/BC education fitudy 
team was as«ignod the task of definin;,; succcHsful project 
attributes. This cuitailed a coniponcnt by component analy- 
sis of each successful project narrative and que&tionnairo, 
synthesizing tb.e information therein, correJatu-.p. it with any 
ovaluator comments and imprcj-sionrs, and recortlin/i those 
aspects of the component which were considered e:;emp.lary„ 
This procedure wav«< followed for cacli component and ruwulLed 
in a listing of 12-30 statements of ^ixemplary attributes for 
each conipjne.nt^ These .stiitonicrxis w<.re tlien iu rl.h(;r an;;.1y-- 
zed l>y the study team and a preliminary .listinu; of attribute;: 
of successful projects was expKciiiy defined, .In iidditiori, 
an oj-der of im]»ortanco or me.rit od a ru alo of l-.'i wii.y 
a«sij.Mied to each attrib\ito, v.-ilh 5 lie.tnp, tiie most ivejiertant 
and 1 beinf^ the least iniiv.rtant, Folloviui; a.r<j the end ri;~ 
E-ults of tl)e abuve lask: a .Ufiling oi fa>eee.ssfui project ati.i:i" 
butes by com pone nt., 

(a) Dilingual/bicuJtural teacheis and aide.'; only are 
used in the instruction process (.^3), 

(b) Bilinjruci.l/bicultu -a] c'.ides are Vised a. ii>v-;tj-uctio:i;!.l 
assistants ratJiur than classroom hcl)H.rf. {4}« 

(c) Well articulated J",L./r.C cUic^ition euriicula <K-.-;iL'.nc.d 
to develop lanp;uai',e comiM:ency, acad- niic skrlly^ 
and cultural heritage are implemented These 
are evidenced by: 

• Spanish and English bcim^ taujiht as a first cr 
second language according to the needs of tJie 
students, 

• One or more academic subjects bein<; initially 
taught in the dominant language, 

• Experiences being provided which develop the 
students' awareness and appreciation for botli 
cultures. 
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id) Innovative teaching practices arc used in th© devolop- 
rnont of thq BL/BC education program (2). 



(2) Materials Acquisition and Devolopment 

(a) There is a continuous effort to acquire, adapt, and /or 
develop nnatorials in the. target languages and in all 
subject matter areas (5), This is evidenced by; 

O Materials in use exhibiting a wide range of 

language difficulty, interest, and cultural/ethnic 
contentg 

0 .(\raple iJuppUes of materials in all subject areas 
.« 'iviaent and available in all BL/BC educa- 

^ Cull-.u.v.l. ,-nd horit.ijo n\;iccriu]j hoi.,x'r avt^culaf:od 

by ;.l.u;on'.;h mu«ic, d.mco, son^^-;, fci)].ka, c:la;is 

diiii-.udaionsj lilms, field trips, and celebratioua, 

© iMiitiirials bcimj directly related to the iu5^ruc- 
tionai rnouei ana procuss ui uae, and to tiie needs 
of the tiirgot populatiorio 

(b; iSo.l,;c!.Loii ;i ifl/or d-.^vclopir.orl: of nuiterinl;? for 'Jic 
proJ.Hu; 13 a i.;>,.;k ;.au\.i'oa by li..o total .Iil./}?,C educa- 
ti.oa f.-(.aj% i.iu:luf[i.w connulUntti, and If powsiblo, 
parents and coniniunity (4)» 

(<:) All .s(jurct\j of m.-Uortai^ aVu oxplorcid .uid o:.:p!.c>iLcd {\\ 

{0) M.a(M'i.;L.!..5 i I (.-vi.itionco aro readily av.uJ.'.blo to 
.-;ti.uU.-nJ..s (■5}o 

{.'■) A sc..-:o.-\l l,-:'.:i:;'.!a,; coo I'dl.ialor who ay:n;ro3 dovolop- 
i>iont and a.-.r li.^J Ltiou of >^ accAaU for Llic.i; corapun<;nt 



{•0 Kccvuitr, i>iUji;.>'-..ii/biouiLuval toachor.i and aides 

a o'liy (5). 
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(b) Teach ira rocruitod have (5): 

• Il\pcricnce teaching the target populatioii, . 



c Empathy for the target Jangimgefi and cultures, 

• Specialized training in ESL and »SSL teaching 
method a t 

i 
\ 

• Motivation and dedication for BL/BC cdu'cation 
concepts. 

(c) Aides (para- prof «.i«yionu.Is) recruited havMj (5): 

Good fitanding in an.d roprei;c;nl:i':ive of the target 
area population £tiKl coiimiunityo 

o A miiiiniuiM formal educatioji of l^dth grade, 

© Cap&.bility to givi; tjubjoct nnWoji ini;truetion. 

o Attended v^'orks:hops and/or courses iu language 
teaching xnothodoJogy, 

(d) Project director is bilingual in the target language, 
relates to the target coirimunity, has extensive ex- 
perienct.; in pUuming, cojitrolling, and directing 
educational project.<^, c.nd po.scc.Hyes fikilltj in public 
relations and comnuinieation (5)e 

(e) Continuous assessments of stii.fl trraning jiccrls are 
made mandal.ory, and in-service training is imple- 
mented during the year (5), 

(f) Staff training is accomplished as a team or group 
effort and emphasizes (4): 

• Working together in the classroom, 

• Joint problem solving, 

• Professional advancement in an individual career. 

(g) Pre-service orientation is provided all staff 
members (5). 
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(4) Parent and Community InvolvGment 

'^^^ project employs a community liaison worker 
who helps the host .school understand individual and 
commu.aty attitudes towards the school or project, 
and communicates with parents about their chil- 
dren's achievements, conduct, and problems (4), 

(b) Develops an advisory committee witli representa- 
tives Xrom project staff, the parent group, and the 
community (oriented in BL/BC education) which 
advises on program planning, evaluation, and other 
project activities (3), 

(c) Iiivolyou parent:? in BL./BC cducn.tion activities so 
y\x:xt J.Iujy yr.sit activitL.'« CroqueT-.tly and vohintuer 
to ati;;.iijl in iiold iUid cul.tiuv.i acUvitiey (2)a 

(:3) J^' ' ■ 

(a) The planniiu/ process actively involves the I.liitX 

staff, UL/liC educiiLion project toachors and aides, 

LW^ Inia 13 evidenced by: 

> Ic!i:i.Xl''';f:alion .md use ox a "..1 mnin.". t:.;ama " 

.i Dolir.ni phuHMlrv^ (a.?'vi, ami sfc ivtu;; -..-s svith a.ssi.«;U' 
iiuuit ul re.';pon:;iI..iUt<.- tuv cM<:h ta:;ka 



o K -vLivV ixrA oriUqiui o. ;vll pj.uis l>y the iru«i;.;nat.Hl 
!;oaiiU 

i.h) Ni;.Ml« to bo aildf!.-s;u-l LytiiM "pl.,nni:ig lo.nu" are 
iXiuiLyzi'M, ilocumciitvjtl, ar.a f|.;Lonninc:d capable ol" 
boiJHi iinp.u:t..(l on by a Lii./i.C education project (j), 

(c) 'iho. ;voj.u:t pLui «!cv 'op^rc! by "pi •> luji. tiM Learn" 
.•>.dc!r.:.;ri ;s t:'-.,, dv.ti.w.n nc^^I.-j (5), Thus i.; .ivi-ionc d 
by: 
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• Definitive assessment o£ LEA's BL/BC educa- 
tion capabilities* 

« Analysis ami identiiicaiion o£ pi'obleinfi for each 
major project component. 

o Establifihincnt of yoalj}, objuctivets, and specific 
action it,<uTiB» 

© EstabliB}jm«!nt of standards for moasuring 
ac com p] i .shments» 

(d) Active injplonu'jjtation of tJio plan, writlci*, or 
limuly moi;llfK':i<ion «f iJ;« plan to iciicct wJiat )ia» 
been impU'viitsntwd (ii^ 

(a) }r;n>lonu«ntti ft wc:ll-d.if:i5k,:d ovaluilion plan do;;ij4ned i 
to mfasun- VAjDC urUuintion pi*o.i«H-.t prtjj-rcsK 
tov.avds meeting its objfctivct; Thif* ia uvi- 

» d«nccd by; 

e Evaluation being organiaod no that it can truly 
define tlif W4:akne.^-.se.'i, strengtliK, and achieve- 
monlH of tlu! projijcl v/ithouL inanatjtnutnst intei - [ 
fcrcnce. 

c ^Specific nuuiaurcim-.i t standai-dn being dofim^d 

and in u.si • I 

o Evaluation resultinf- in tiniuly, concise, and 
relevant reports which truly refhict the opinions 
of independent and cjualificd uvaluator(s). 

(b) Uses evaluation reports to identify problems, 
redefines objtjctivn.s, and/or mcaaurcs total 
I5L/BC pdutation project progress (5), This 
is cvidenctui by; 

• Implemttntation of a systematic method for 
intcrprctini; evaluation reports. 



I 
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• The establishment of action items with milestones 
and time-phasing to correct deficiencies or elimi- 
nate problcmji identified by evaluation reports. 

♦ Continuous review of status of actions implemented 
as per above. 

(c) Assures that "evaluation" is an integral part of the 
Bli/BC uduoation project, and that it provides 
"feedback" to bo used as a tool for achievinij pro- 
ject objectives tnoro ti^nely, efficiently, anil v/ithin 
available resources (5). 




«» i'lie diret L.,A' i.oMlni'. ;4t;..f;: p.n;;f.ion i.i the LKA, 




ill pjrHonnwl a. tion;; vt:l iUn«4 to hUxH 



' ■ - ilOUty ..j-.d d* '..u'; jui, drs. ip- 
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id) PfovidcK for total stafi ovicntaiioii at itstrni bi -yearly 
v/ceUly siafi: n»«etiii{'.fi, tjvaluation vt'poita, and/or 
tost ruvtcwii, aud curriculum duveiohmeiit mtBHrnns 
(4). 

(e) Pt ovidoK i'nr ciativ adiuiiiisU-aiivi^' pvactir v-liirh 
cjJiancu cuijUTnunicaiiouK i.t all JoviJs iiml „iUj }>vo- 
ject clcnici:ts (4), 'i'lua i« cvidt ncuci by; 

• \\reU plat'ud, iriainlaincd, and usi'd buUutiii boards. 

o AviiiJnbility of policy /ili;£j for clwdy by j.tuff 
niembivvi.. 

I* Dt?vt!jo»!nK'i.l, iiirp); tiii'jiUlio};, ami uy.e tit foruuil 
QUirunKUf! f „ 

C» Piililic.f K.ii of' t:l(;;riy »!jic*«.!i.j iot.ul Hijjti u,.;S r^'^r; 

Ill paraj'rA; h Ala abovu, wu cittUTininod bov/ prujoct, as 
{•roups, iu-hurad t»» {undt lintr.'i. .Situi^ariy , ijt p.^vaj; !♦,» 
Alb Jtbo\ t;, elol'iiv >nr.. i /.!•■;: ct bf.f r <• •; .'>'|.u I p* .:fi,p 

Jii p.:i;'.if;r.';: h A?.i'. .ibuvi-. v c l. j/.cd /or j tr?;i! ionf Jj* ^ V..-: .-.f im 
f'.''»i'*'iHii'.: ..v-.:hcv(:iH:t' iif?d pj'oj-.vL .siru^^-t.s , /»h pi»jvi.>' ? iy 
Pt.ituil, \vv found bi'.'ii (0.77) ru"i^.j:ait>*^ (:.:.. i(ii.'i{ti ♦ hi.- 
tvvcfn "Gi;;ci< ii)ui /.'';iiU'<'2,ctr" .tppavort "l>;-oj<.f.t .-^'vu;...*!;^, " 
(Fi/.«jx- ilI-A9 hii*h,n- ahavii iSi-, hitio;^::. ii . J Tl..;., v.v.h 
purticubiriv rruc ij. th*- nuitcrialy acqui.;itiou and tkv«'iop- 
mcnt, larcj.t/ community invtdv oinunt and planning* compon- 
ent aruas (yco Fi{4ure Ill-AlO), Th« rosult;, also Bhowed that 
the most successful projccta wt!ii5 most outstanding in three 
functional areas; 

• Trair.inj:, a hoy element u( slaXf recruitment and 
development, 

• Parent involvement, a key element of parent and 
comnninity involv ement, 

• Community involvement, ahso a key element of parent 
and community involvement. 
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Wd loumi that the mo^t succesijiul projoct^ hael sup.Jiiur 
iiv-sox'vlce tiaimitg \vli«n compiirod to ilni othoV pfojucU. 
In ticltlitloii, the most succesfi.^ul iuojui:t& woru found to 
acUicio iiioro clotj.jly io all gui«l«.Unos iri thL': key Aimu.nt 
area than <Ucl tha othoi' projcctj , Ii\ iho othui- two tvvuas, 
pafunt iitvolvfimi,tit anrl com-uiiity involvcnnont, th,!i-c was 
a inai-herl fliWoronco in adliotumut to ?»uiflf?liuos b«tv/tMjn 
tho rno^fe »uccossfui pi-ojocts othoi' pt^ojocts. Whilu 
many o£ H»o l«a£Jt suoces^lui pi-ojet:ts met i'ov/ ol thu ?M»itia- 
linuH in l;h,.i«M two Imur arcai, nciirly all of Ihv. nmut'sui.- 
t;uasiul pvojuGta t<Kr.u«,UHl thu apccUlcd gtiUiolinc risquii'c- 
mcuti>. 



4, Co.iolttf? 



Hti'u ; . o/vui^.- 'ofi .lutl i...|,.:|.o,5.:it(.p (O.VV) ».o.H!..rs to .>\h4t 



joot<; iUejiUnocl .n. i succvtssiui vv,u'c iilno i.luntili^d 

: «.n.ctlo/ i.-.- I. 'i !..,' ' r. jf. ..-ha- U> 



U^iliid'od aii'-i/or lIu; ;'aiii;_«; .'u;oi'cu jiivi n; or 

(3) TV-: v..JMity ♦.!!.• i :ibU.::t.«.' , uuU,]\r . : in lorr:*.: '. Atul 
t« !: mini; CO y.-njiAii fuio*..:.. .s. 

The (!,-.U .-.n-iew ;;i -i i'..>s,a-.:;u'i ' i.^', wo .Jo.-jpU I :i!»pi5ovl; 
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In jchaml, [tuicU'linofj ',,ontl it? su^.^ioii the iUvaci admiraiaiativo 
iuimtioiis of clcvclopliij* pvojc^ct mopt'salti, I'fquesling ^vnuiH, 
iitid iiUfciafcin?; impkjiH^nUiUoD acfciisiif, mher ihat. Urn o\mvfi * 
Itoi/al cUid managumoivi aepoctii uJ* tlay-to-diiy |.i ujacfc .ictivi- 
licc. This iic'i'ioufijiy linnU Vmiiv aSjUiiy to l iUiur iniy;acl. om 
l^roj«.i:{. feucc'CfiB a«cl/or allow th<.!i/ u£t«5 ,*tf; project t;uctit!i;f; 

c, 'J here appcai a to he. »>rj fcasibU? ii*ait,i«;otnci>l link but^yoon 
tlsQ O/flefj of Education emd local hUnC cduuaiiiii? |ii*t>.ioctfi, 
Thijj ^Wos riat* to a mulliixUc ty o£ apjnoiuJioy to Jl^WBC 
^;d»ic.ft{ion, its instiiuitioii-.l i. odol;, and 'ita m.:aia«;ifr/ii4.'nt uni 
cunti'ol, 

dj IVith tilt: nfos;t ami lo.-«?i f,in;eofcfc:iil pvojoct 'iivmp.-i iilnntrtie*! 
did i^U>ixt ctj'.i.illy \vuU In .\«Jhfn, to jiUickdirj-T. vcJatipj. iti 

sijrulvu- %vt!.';Kncsfet'« in -u'lMi.-ir.g ti* j. ;, . ivt ami lui -nutnl y 
im«.U ejnym I'uidulino.;, Kit/M'tihtiii- j«>n:;ibJ.5 v.vakm j;.s»,f. in 

}», j is'i mo«t lu ct .<^»;rjl ^.-..juf U; . .ui'€l vi» 1.1! f.v, . • i dij - ii*; 
o Trc*{Ki2?g and prcij-cf nUiti, 
i> Jnvoivi:.;; th« paicnt.f: in thu prujifl, and 
• Motivating and gutting comnumity partitip.ition, 
(Figuru IlI-AiO further illuHtratuji thuKu Undings. 
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• ItoQtUoBtH Analysi^s i>f Study Project Daia 
l» Pttrpofio i>nd Ohjactives 

Tho imtoi-ial sc Ur preaotitoci, including tlie relational analysis 
v£ mcBt and leaat aucGCrtsful pvojects ami high oi- low guidelinu 
adhersnco projuclw, cncompafjsoo both th« specific pr?5duct 
dcmamU and tho synthesis u^^pi-ossed in the BJL/BC liducational 
project study plan. 

Notwithstanding this fact, and loaliaing it may b« possible that 
all Issioimation available had not bocn f*ioancd from thu indivi- 
dual BI,/BG luUuuaioti project qauytionnaircs and narrativ«s, 
tho fttudy toam iiitplomontod an additional and iuorn prrjcisu 
techniiMtt for data .tnaly^i;^ n»»fe spiici£i»!il in the ori.(»ijial phvu 
Tho tri:hiuriu« involvod dwv.jl.jpin}; specific hypothosus as to 
iVL/l'.C •iducation pi'ofiratu charafitut is4ti« s whlt:h, in tha Uj»ht 
of rolov 'Pt inati'iu.Uonal, nvalttation and mana^^tjuuMit tU^'.'.tvy, 
uu:.ht tKHtoi- dfaVr.jntia^.! b^.lwuc:n tho. rhai-actcu-istics o( liuc- 
co.'i.'i*ui am! u!tf!«cc.»,;;i;5ful pi'ojiM;ts alifady idontifiod. This 
apptjayod dosi i\U*l*! to asyurv? that study team r.uintbors had 
not kiiivA to ab.;tiv>,i:t all th.j charact^ri tticsi of succossful 
Ul*»lU;4i..i ct.a<;afcuj... (.ku^.r^b.,, ;t.*,i ^,,.,1,0 . .«;ti a*tU «'uCui«iuu aiJ. 
th.: s;„.f.o(.Uvil « !s:ij :..(.:t.n'istics, and had vvcighwU all rchjvant 
f a«; U> v i-i »;qual ly • 

Tiu- 5 "i.a-.il AU.d !<v, J .,lh«!iu'i; -.vai o. ti.':;ted, in t;un, by f^oinj^ h^r.h 
Li t!v: <»il.;i!ui;'h..r.!!,r,iH; fui- iUv. Spaiush liiiiiMiual/iJiciiUuLMl 
fiiufiy ; j ijcct • (tiv viu U id.jiiUficd fjuuccsriful or unsuroo«aful 
b{!i!!'.iit.il orUu aMoa pi'ojtts't in oi'dor to diJtornumi wJusthui- 

h.': .r.scr.«-.,.<'ul pruji.'t;tfj showod a .uroatur ficqufncy of 
»v.ich {...tbt:si/.»(5, yiu t..? i.s <i.:latud <:h.ii'acttui.Ulc than did tho 
ajj; • ...K u.i.j u:<;. njuA i>ilin:}ual cduc.ition projects. 

Il is i'K'.c.}.i:n/.,'(t thai dilft-riii-.tiating factois other than thouo 
hy;. fh.' d/..!d r s t.y tt;i .-^ml tnuy bo capablu of tioufirmat ion or 
roua.u: m .)u tS.; h\r,is of iho cxtensivi! 1> ink of information 
iwaila!.''^ au a 4'.\huU of Un; data collection offorr. in this stutly; 
I'.o". !v.. r, ti c i.> ;)utho3««.s tii.jtcd were suloctod on tho basis that 
they i r 'loct lu.iny of Ih.: charactcriatics considorcd important 
in .Jor.« rfni orary theory rolating to «iducational programs. 
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Wifcbiii iluj Xranievvork tloetivibml above, a in-ocochii-e to conduct 
tho hyiKahcsis analysis o£ project data was developed. 

The fii st stop in the methodology was to dcifiuo thu p.ii'otneters 
within which th« hypotheseij Wtue to bu dcvclopuc!. It appoarcd 
most appropriate, iunco tho projoct tJtndy was divided into tho 
oighi con»pono«tM, to du thf fuHac for thi« particular anaVui"* 

i»,!r limitatioii foi' thiti arialyijif* wa^i the nood to rely on 
data prcjviousJy obtained for oach projctct. The liypothosos 
r.cecr.KarP.y hud to relate to tl;.e focu.s oi the data eoUoctnd ai»d, 
fipecifiiWiUyj to hey ciuustioivf; aylusd of «he Jocal l>iUn|»Uiil (jdnca- 
tU»n projf.;%t;K, and which wui'o anawere*! in tho fu.ld notebooks 
and rttp.v.fi«, 

Tht F.i! p.iraineters wore ilicn e>,pJr.ini;«i to a tuani of profofifiional 
staff u-i'-iihiri-a and lotmultuTftn who hati uofc pitrtu-i paled in the 
fitudv dr.; a f olleciioii, buf. Vi^ho v^ere Knov/lod^cablo i;l.out th<! 
bi'*,i*unal cducatfun proj«;t f h .ir.d the du?ii t oUuoiioii iiu li'umonUj. 
'VhiiiH^ tAxti im xnhvrfi waii- fhen asUt'ff iti dc;velo|> a Kurie.q oi 
hypothui^es; rulaud to eacl; iitdividual coi»»ponunt in thi« i;tudy. 
The h'i p'iifs.5{U!:> v/ere fco iduhlify very i;p.'o;fic Uey indicuH v^hiah 
diffeiejitiated b^aween the uuml and leatit suci:efi.«jful projeetf;, 
partii;ulariy in ternij; of their impact on paiticipatin|4 childrm, 
and tl*ur pruvidt another uusaiuire of dia'erente anion;; the 
bilinr;»!ai educJ^tion projects; in tint- study. 

With tlsl;; inand.tte the hypolhoKi s were develop»?d and tho Btudy 
team i.ioved to Uie nn^i stop in the meliiodology : i!Stiactin.i' very 
fjpetiXir data from tlie field fJ.ita collect iun instvumenf Ti»e 
fir«t .st<'p in thin phaBo ma. to carefully review (he data eolUc- 
tioa in.ytn»incntK , component Ijy coni|>onent, in light of Uic 
hypotlieaes developed for oach one, and identify the key ques- 
tiona or indices which dealt with each hypothesis. 

It war- determined tliat the most practical approach to extracting 
data reflated to aucct-Ks indicator« waw to take ten projects, the 
five rnofit .successful and tl>e fivy leant succeasful, and ext ract 
the data from them with succuys or lack of f3ucce«y being deter- 
mined by tlie project ratin^y made by study team leaders for 
each project vi»ited» 
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The study tcuni then systumaticaliy reviewed the questionnaires 
for each compoiicnt of these ton projects. For each hypothesis, 
the answors to tho spRcific quastiono rolatcd to that partit;ular 
hypothesis woio noted on a eard. Thus, every hypothesis, no 
matter in whiv:h component it was postulated, had ten separate 
cards with data from the ten bilingual education pvojccts. The 
cards wore coded so a& to identify the component and hypothesis 
munber. The cards were further coded as to individual pvoject, 
but in such a way that their confidentiality was not violated. 

According to the data on each of tho ten cards for each hypo- 
thesis, a team of throe judges rated the projects from one to 
ten, accordini* to how ^3Uocussful a bilingual education project 
^'-innvired to be in yuppotttn.; the postulated hypolhesit;. The 
j'if';>v4 carri<«f? out the r-iuk-ordoi-ini' indepuncioitlly of oa.ih 
olJt.n-, Tlu:i ..U;h.!ed Uu^n i MuU-oi'derings for each hypol.hefiis 
i » Uilafciid in .;Vfn'y o;»a of. tha kUuI/ conipone^ifcs. 

Th MjUowhv. ci'Sterion for rej rcttng or accw'.Un.' tlie hypoiiieses 
svaj adopted; 

CO i»ni:irfit of ,uJ i« reqttirofl to rvjnrt the 
iiy poiMcf;i.j {Ihii'c I'm*, mun'^a are ujinslcUed) 
ftUJM. .03Jt;vei," 

/j^M -'' Unt. 'o « Mm:u! :r;Ations a ul juiJMiaija .- fu be made in 
• ' .Iv.uri;: t? • i'.;.sult:^ ui' hy I'oth.;;;^.'; teat itj Ua accompli :h.;d 
v/a'. i'm, ki^uv,'l.;(!;..o i!,,^*; ,',Ji juflMi:s urasd a K c-dicUiH of j-raudard 
( r;iiji';,t i:m. ran'rii ui iiidividua.) notit * ,n c;».ifls durtnt; fJie 
;• op sradtin, l:'oj; C,>, i i enNon. a t«ist of i !(;«'r"ji;t)j;e re!i.*',« 
/ wi'.ii .-.J;; I iir:i:«jr:'[ li;;!t.«d, v.:in", lUi'. it'.Jinnrv.vn uiready 
.1 ... • Ibctl I;. f.i tr 4>!» A oi thijj .s«;rtion of flu; r.:port. DaU 
V.ibk; Ui'iil ^l!card^5 ilu: results of ihls t«st. An inter-judii« 
ri'ii. fiility t;w.;J ; tcii ui »;f> b sa th in JtlO vaih r3».a,blis!- .d for 
•U'-. :> a{'0.-r li fl>Aiid\;:; r .-Uabilily b ;lv,'«n-n jud:'e:^ for 

i'h: '. -.^•po^;-i r.^lod. In aiaeality, any hypnlhujuc fur which 
t:-.! olo r.!.>..; )n for <|iic Uon v/as \n itiler-judi'.u iidiabilily 
• '''l«:i»!r. of ,661 or \va;{ »!i.i« a I'dod, Nritu Lh^t Data 

' •'i^l'! l,(f-r.l i!. 'icat«:.; th^t wu di-jv;ardod hypuUi'«.si:i //i of tho 
n«.;torr\la ion coiuporaint, and hypoUK-;;i.s //3 of the 

pl.mriing co'iiponunt, fo*- U\i8 reason. 
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INTER- JUDGE RELIABILITY 


Component 




ReliabiJity 


1, Inst nicti on 






llvpothcsir; One 




. 895 


IlypoMiesif? Tvo 




. 798 






. 79.-1 


Z. Mafpri.'^b-; AcqiiiHif ion 


lly CVio 




. 7^7 






Jj^fi.'. _ _ 


J lypr.lV.i*:; i • iirc c 




"* . uiTv;.- 


3, St; 0^ R^,-(." j*xnf inr'T»!: 










. 904 


4, Pnrr-pt nnc! Curnnnmltv 


IlypothcHis One 




. 82 3 


Hypo; Iv*^ si J l\vo 




. 7)8 


j Jypot hr .; i s Th rev; 




, 6 7 Li 


I ly;»nLiu;?:i:. S c»'.;r 






) jy pot MC»5; J!' ] *i\ (• 








Mypothcbis One 




. 670 


Uypotho.sis Two 




. 855 


Iiypothesi:; 'J'hroe 




. 467- 


6, Evalurtt ion 


Hypothesis On(» 




. 763 


Ilypotlursis Two 




. 68/. 


7. Man:M/fmcnt ;ind Aclnnnisl ration 


Hypothesis One 




. 731 


Hypothesis 'i'wo 




. 676 


Hypothesis 'i'luv^e 




. 739 


"Tljes«,- hypotheses were exch;ded from further consideration and analysis 
due to luw inte r-j\id}4C reliabiiity. 

ai.i 



Findings and Conclusions 



a. General 

In all but one component of this hypotheses analysis (staff 
rccruitmant and dovolopmcnt), at least two hypotheses were 
developed. In the staff recruitment and development compon- 
ent, only one hypothesis was postulated. In presenting the 
results of this analysis, each hypothesis, and then the find- 
ings rtjlated to each hypothesis, is presente<l by component. 
Project raiildngs for each hypothesis, as well as correlations 
between the hypothesis and the projects' success rankings 
pr«^viousIy identified and the reliability of the rankings for 
e;.u:h iiypotliesis, are then presented, Fiimlly, concUiGions 
'.vliich nuv/ he drawn for the group of hypotheses in each com- 
r ponenL arc dei;crIbod at the end of each section* 

After oach compononl; is individi:?.] ly discuHSt-d, wo then con- 
clude this soctioji with an overall suuinuiry and analysis of 
the total findings. 



(1) LlYj'«>'.''("^''-s r;'>n;/Lilc rations 



Thi.i cciidy Luam ccursidored that there wore three ohar- 
•J.cati-i.sticr. of (,hv; instructional conipojioat which could 
pottiJiliaUy diflcr-jntiate botwoen successful and loss • 
.iuccoooful projot:tH, These t;haractoris:tics, or attri- 
b';{:o;i, include an innovative approach to instruction 
ir.di viduaii/.od inotruotion), the use of outside 
resour<:o pcrnonuel, and the Hystematic monitovitig of 
student progroys an integral parts of tiiis component's 
opwratLon, 

^ l-jVj_ -J' 'latin g ..»f j-Iy pot hoses 

Three hypothoLjei^ for the instructional component were 
poslulated in view of the above three considerations; 
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Hypothesis One 



'l^rojects rated as highly succc6/;fu.l will 
individuali/.o ir.ijlruclioji whercvei- jioccs- 
Sciry by techiiiqutis suclx as (a) kuu II group 
iiiKtructioii, (b) iiidividiud tutorin;;. by teacJiora, 
aideH, or othors, (c) uhc of individual, Kolf- 
paciiig Instructional aidu r,u<:h as kil& i'.nd a»ilo- 
mated teaching device*', v.'hich jnal;.i' it posHiblc 
for the learner to progress at lii.s or hor own 
rate, and (d) ijelectinj.^ niai (trials on iJxe baait; 
of iritorest .ind abiliti(\'; of tJie individual learner 
or ri.jiall, lu>vvi<>f;(!neoi4;3 groiipr. oi .!c ■xrnertJw " 

Hytiot'?n;f;is- J-fwo 

"j?roje<.ts rated a.s highly p.ucccj;i.fiil v;i3.1 
(a) utiliiie a v/i.'ie varieJ.y oi;' nf.!r.'40;.i>el ro- 
sourcus uthi:.v tl.ixn re.uuia^- ti^acher.-i on a 
sy.si;e.niatic bru i.'i, and (I)) utili/.e such jhu-- 
sonijcl in a \ cuMoty of \vay« (t'of^., j-.iaff 
development., niciteriaJ.s dr-veio]m-u!nt ;>.ncl 
selection, assi;-.;tance in claswroom, otc«)" 

17yiI)'»thet;ijT_ 'H ir cv : 

'D:-^roj..f.l-i; ratc:d an IjioKly tuicecf.Kful will 
uli]i>_vO fjy.steinatic at-;Gc;5;...r'n;nt prooc'ii. rec. 
on a fi-equent; bah.ir> in urd.M- to dia; iio.sy 
learner nmid.s and nionil.or the learjiim^ pro- 
cossu Such aKf;et;.snK;nt procedurtf.s wiJl 
include (a) teacher or program eonstrncted 
tests measuring local curriculum objectives 
(particularly of the criterion- referenced typo), 
and (b) systematic oliservation antl record- 
k(;cping on individual students by the tnache.v 
or aide. (The use of standardi/ied tests at the 
beginning aiid end of the year for iho purpose 
of evaluatin|4 the success of the program is not 
to be considered as an instance of instruction- 
related assessment unless the results are in 
some way used to influence the content and/or 
pacing of instruction for individual students, )" 
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Koy Inclicc's of UvmtluiB&s PoslulatBcI 

Kny indit!c« in each of tho abovo IiypoUicscjo wtAi'Q postu- 
lated as contributing to project succcsa. Those inrllfcs 
%vero: a) ptovision in tho claasiroom for lar|4tj «rou|j 
discussion, small roup insit ruction, and iiuIividuaUv.iul 
instruction; b) tho u»o of LEA and other outaide purson- 
nel in tho instructional activitiivi of iho projocti a«»d 
c) tho m.mnor in whidi languugo and lanjit„a«o content 
am monitored in tho cJaosroom, in tonus of instru- 
ment.s, t»puciali/,«d pursonnoi, and froquuncy of moni- 
toring* 

Dal. I f'.wbl.'.i; Iff. f,/. ;.'ui '11- i'.; .-ontain iNo ;»:jM{t.s 
ell tlu! i.*a;;!ii tt.i.-; (ui* tlic i i'.;itviu:f jfnui' v;:nMi;ofi!'Mt 
and lh« ctu'i'iualiona bctvvti»in thu hypotluisi/ud kny 
factors and 

• Ci>ivi[iomtnt succoKS uco/'uh 

o Ovi!i-.dl prdijc.-f; succr.is {t<:orti.s 

Thii co.Tolaiion.'j «bown in D.^fa Tabh; Ul-lS \ b.-tv/.jon 
tho !(y'«othcsi/.iM( kny factor- , f.fj:;ip.)(UMit u'u .. •.!.•}« 
sc<i:-i and f. n! . >noni. f'vithdiiu! ;».<Mn:iMn{-:<.; ;;coi-*-fi 
aro f.ii' tlio rno-;«. j,irt low. Thoy an; .si,;'.rui:icantly 
hl ;h bclv.'oun tht; hy pothorn/.od k«iy factors and ovor- 

Aj'.tIv i-i ol i:).it I i/.tldc! n^.-ii?. in^'lr^aLfw t'aal t.h,. .lov/ 
corr -Laioii.: a;-.« i.r'lii.Trticd b/ tiio van!;j ot hv- 
{ioIIk- ; .'.od I'-i'^ t'.u.' iia in lluo-: [)i*ojoct.:< : ViCV.?, 
X.*.iJ)(j'., and via;;/, Noii; ilut for Proj.!ct VlA.l',), 
ov.M.i." pvnjocl i:oofi.s, c<jn'pont«ta .siici;u.s;i, and 
^iiiUtiJiju; adh<!iiMico .scov.r.s ail fall within a ',0 
vail'}.' .uul lio ia Iho upper half of the r;vriks. How 
cvor, in loviewin;; tlioso scoroe with YlA29's 
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BEST cdPl AVUUffil£ 



Dat.-i Tiihlo UMi 3 



Coi'rt'lation Coufficiuntft I'ntv/ncn Success 
ludicatoi'!i/GuU!<alinc AdhGr«nco and Hypotlttsliiad 
Koy F u.toi's foi- Iho Instruction Component 



• •~- — - • rTi'-tini^iM If racial m» 4 



• 


• 















Kuy 

Factors 



(Cul. ii)--:- j.7.')(j . i;{)0| ,..00 

Ovo4-aU Project CutiipoiM-'nt 
.Sui;cc!3.s (Colo and Guideline Ad- 

herence (Col. D)=:^ 



J. 



6. 



Ovf.;7-.iU Project 
>>ucc'j.;i» (Col. 



a ad S 1 : c ».r f; .s J> core 



A'TiciNMice ^ii;ore .'luc o:! :j Score 

(Ct)l. 0)> .'ind ((j„L C)'- 



»:« Coiuiniii: found on' Oata lahltr HI B2 



,620 



910 
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ranldngsj of hypotliCHi/cd key factors, fclio ra«|»o 
Viu ios fiom 0 Oj;tii(lulinu £ullK!i*«nr.c ficoiv. com- 
pared t o ranking of fcho piojcrttt for 113). t;u 2, 0 
(overall pi'ojoci sucgoss score comparml to 112), 
art! tho ranUti on iusy facLorj; arc at tlu; jnidpoini; 
or lowur, 

A irkort- nolfihlf? vari.m.ro in t^icorvfi und r;>nK}n|^s 
occur.s witJj Pro.i.;<.l X/.DOH, In this t:at;u, i,lnn'c 
is a 5» 0 diffcromo between the III, Hi, and Hi 
riinkin«»:; ami the i.fnnponont j.uidclint! adhevoncj 
ficoi'f, ajid a 3. f> di!I»!r»;ju:« t^otwr rn tlu; III, lU, 
t'„T!<t 11.^ rankitv's rijul tho «:(ini}jr)rv,*nt kih:<*».';;k ijCtn'a^ 
J'infvlly, t!u!i;o i.j «.lTf«<.^ rimf*; of .i, iu tl»«j ov«?i;i'.1t 
project yAuiKmiir. f-;c»ir« of X/U"J(jh and the: r.-zukiD^^j.; 
of hyputh<:j^i/.ud kt y fa< tort? in Ml, 112, .uid I LJ. 

J or Project Y1^^2V, tlit- i-M.kijii., o£ l^y^ faiiot-.'; 
in all thi'ov hypotlicia-.', ii> wtnit wiih th.? ovrv.rl.l 

projtuii •.':tii.co!;.s i,<.ur»;« Of .••.ii.'.iiifiriinccj hi.nn i.'.j Ihc 
difforo.uiti in tho r.uiktjv'..-; ok tho hypoUM:!.r;>i,'d kuy 
fat-.toi f; and the project's cornponont fiiuu.o.s.s tcoro 
and •^uichilioc adhj-vcnci; 4>coj c, 

In analyzinj^ tlio data, it muy he that th-; thror.. pj-o- 
ji-ctt; ji-fjt di«i.u.':f.i>d .u^^ ajiontalioy in thi: Jiy[.;,M.hi;«k'..'i 
inr«Jy;.it>„ Atuj'J.i-r p;.r,Hibi:Mty r-'Jatos to Umj asaiJ.ibU- 
diita on tlii.i t:onii''"^:i*t<. CvjU'liily, key to any hilin- 
rauil t.'d'. catidn i»roj. c.t.*» operation.';, and cortainly 
the most i:oini'hi\ (o iuiiiKtuy , \y. th<; ini;ti:iiction a 
arcuio lU'Cij/'.niaiiij.'. ihi.s, ihv. ulmly ti-aio j^.nlhiM'i-.d u« 
much data a.s pORsiblo on thi.s compontnit at oarh 
project yitti. But in retrospect, the data gathered 
in relation to the k«jy factors powtulatcd in this com- 
ponent'.s tliree hypotheses may not have licen suffi- 
cient to adequately rank the projects included in thi.s 
hypotlu'.ses and analy.sis, 

Conclu.'; ifins 

In light of tlie above findiiiji's and analysi.s, we do not 
believe that firm conclusions can be drawn regarding 
the liyputheaivjcd key factors in the instructional 
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comjiondMt without further data being coUcctud in 
the fiold on fchu projects in this study. 

We would note, however, that the general trend in 
project rankings, ^e xcluding the throe projects just 
noted, appears to support the key factors postulated 
in the three hypotheses. We believe, thereiore, 
that the data suggest that, for bilingual education 
projects to be successful, the key factors postu- 
lated should be included in project operations. 
These are: 

• An innovative approach to instruction 
(u,y., iiidividualiKud instruction); 

o The use of outsido resource personnel in 
tiio instructional -(.roa; and 

0 The i;yr,toniatic monitoring of student progress, 

^* Materials Acquisilion a n d Dovetopmont 

H y {) o 1 1 1 < : i M C o ii fl i d e r a I i < J n s 

Tiie study team isolated several key factors or indices 
p.'rtaining to ivuiterial.s acquisition and development 
v.hii:h vvoru j.ostulatud as being very important to pro- 
ject .snicco.Ts. Among tliO:;« indices, or factors, were: 
materials cu:quirud and /or duvulopcd should address 
tlic languaj'o roods of thu pupils, covur a wide range of 
diiflcuUy, and t:ontain .subji:ct matter with which pupils 
can identify; b) iher.'! should be use of audio-visual aids 
or other nvwiy devulopod methods of supplementing 
in.itructional efforts; ami c) there sliould be use of 
itu-'torials appropriate to the curriculum and educational 
roods of th*j pupils, 

(Z) Po-lulat 

Considering u,u above factors, tho following hypotheses 
wore postulated: 
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Hyi^Qthcsis Ono 



•a'rojects rntQ<\ highly successful will use 
the following critearia for tho solactiun of 
tnatcriaU : 

a) Materials should he relevant (pupils should 
identify with thcs content of materials); 

b) Materialu should be appropriate for age and 
grade level; 

c) Quality of language should bo high in both 
Spanish and Kngliaii materiala; 

d) Malc-jriuls whould cover a wide range of 
difficulty; 

e) Materials i:!iould be relevant to project 
currieulunt; 

f) Matori;i1« bliould be relevant to educational 
needs of the pupilso " 



'^i'hc mo »t auccewft/ul projects vail make 
regular uto of audio-vii^ual aidss, tech- 
niques, and materials, using nuwly devel- 
oped technologies as appropriate, " 



(3 ) Key bidices for Il ypothe.so s Pontulatod 

Key que-lions, or indices, in the field data collection 
handboolis reviewed to duteruiine the validity of the 
hypotheses postul.tted were: 

• The criteria ut.ed for selecting materials; 

• lypos of materials developed by teachers; 

• Types of materials, audio-visual aids, and other 
supportive elements used by teachers; 
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• Availability oi materials covering a wido range of 
cUrCicuUy, a varl«ty of wubjoot iiitcveat levels 
appropriato lor tho aye ami graeUi level and rc- 
llocfcittji tho Spanish and tJngUtjh culture and Uori- 
tag« o£ the children; 

• Wontification of. aroas in which additional nuitorials 
wore ncudodi and 

• Kxtont to which availability and use ot materials 
indicator an ijituriacing butv/con program projiosal, 
curriculum, and uducational nuuds of tho pupils. 

J '.'.La Tv.i,:.; :,f"Bfi .jh,;. .. tho v-..;uItTi o£ <;orr.^!af ini' 
t}»o daU .',;.oo-n in Tubi Hi- B4, u.ansj th»- »t.;ruiard 
HlatUtioai t.ichnicjucH d.'scrib»sd oarlior in this 
fisn-.tion. lii^'lsiightri of tho data yhovvn arc: 

o There {:: ;i low cori-lation luawiM-n hypothu.sis 
om: (c.ll.'»ia fne iU'.lu:Uon <n nuittu-iaJs } both 
t oin|.n.! vtt .;uid.'l;i;..' .ulhorunr..; ov«r '.ll pro- 
ject .s»»t;r:.»'s; 

o Thi.r*» i.i ;v hinh cor .-..•lation h<Mwa«n hyi;otht:Hia 
oiiti aii;l lU*' compun.'nt succnjiy sc'orcjs; 

o Thoi u i.i . iiii;h coj-rclatiun f)ctv/ocn hy i^of V.jsis 
two {'ISC in.structtional «i:p,>l.«»jiunUO am! cacli 
onhe (lu,:o .liftictivrti. ijfl indicatorH; con.nonont 
«uc<;e:;.-i sctnu, cm-txinunt MUichjlino adhoi-.-ucu 
score-:, ..nd oviuail piuj-ct success .seoroa 



i'lio . i cwst corr.:! i.tioaj{ b.-lvvoen Uu« k<:y 

f.u:toi}; iH.Uul.Ucd iu n v potijo.si.j oj.c, th*: o\.mm11 
i.ri)jc:ct .-^M.-. ns j acor.;, :..ml tho .. ompontjnt -uide- 
linu adhc. ■!■:« score su^o^at two posstbiliU..-.s. 
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Fifst, tho two latter imUuatois do not nieasuicj the 
isamo faetoia, or key Imlices, an the kuy factors 
fJoKtulatcd iu hyjjothtjaiti olio. I'Jie ficyoml p£>s«i- 
biiity is thiit two piojcM lK (V1C29 and Z21335) may 
be sufficiently anomiUmt.s to bavo rodueod th« corre** 
lations. An jihovvn in Data Tabic 1J1-1J4» Pro.jrjt-t 
Y1C29 i« r.iiikcd 3»0 on project siUKooiis rcoic? ovcir- 
aU (colitiitn 11), and 4.0 on tho |',uia*jUnc adhcrttnce 
score {column D). On Ihv. key factors in hypotbo^is 
onu, bo'.vm er. Projec t was runk«d 9, 0, sub- 

stiintially lov/cr tbun \hv. pruvious ticorcm just iiotud. 
IVojcc-.t Zim^ ranktui 8,5 on proj««:t auetcofifi euoros 
ovuraU ati(! e', 0 on c>unip .»neiit {♦oidcl!iii! adbcri'ittui, 
whilt! for ti.j»iiS «Uu.<j }.,..; iaetorfi in hyputbcsFiw onu 
thiii projc-ti w^i-s rati-d i, 5» 

It may bit t:vjV,:IudotI tbvt, for (he kt-y factorr. fx»j<f:u- 
UiUxi in tS.i! t<.v«.i hyjMtli, for uiitt'irinla actiuis^Uion 
aiid d*;vt??o? Mi.rnt, only fJiouo ht'y fiictorj; in I*'yi./">llu!- 
f.i£5 two an? {;i!'ni-iti«i,l Iu Uu? !iiJi?»}»ual <;du<:i4lU>u 
projects in llrLs Umly, Tiuit i«, t?u; rujiultr uy,v. of 
audi«»-visu.il aid*;, toi:h«»u««»cs5 t^nd inat<.'rialK, and 
ntnvly dcvtsJopiMj tt.'ch/trj)u^»ic«j5 aro important for pro- 
jcKtii to bu liuucusiiful. 

Ucjy facte r/-, or iudU oat porta jnin.'/ to Ptaff 
roiviiituuirt aiir! I'lrvt.'Jop.ofat wcru poaiiilutcd u« h«lng 
vory important to bilinj»uaJ ^duration project succcsfj. 
AmonjL' thoBc indic-us wore: a) r«truitnn«nt of teachers 
with bilingual Janjjviaj^u skill.., b) rocrtiitnient of aidos 
from the target coninnmily, and c) orientation and in- 
scrvico programs that prepare .staff for classroom 
bilingual education uctivitiea. 
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(2) Postulat } . p of Uvpthtfsoa 

Cortstiioiittg the above iactova, tho foUowing hypotlujftis 
Was pustulated: 

"Pi'ojocks rafcod as lufTjhly aucccsaful 

a) will voquiiij toachovfj to be biUn;>ual, or will 
proviclo HUificiijnt in-wuiviuc ti'aiuia'g to tuachurs 
to achiovti this goal; 

b) v/iJI at'b.i fc inritiuctiott.il aidofs pts.narib/ fvum 
Uu' t-n;'.ot 5:<»umutnily, and v/ill p.-ovidc an 
ofit.'!!l;-tf.tofi .iml/«>i" ia-.-jurvi*;o t4Mi;un;4 tn-o/'.r.un 

iiu: nUiihi lu ,"{.'d to iiut ist ti5.».ch«Vii . ud 

•'.itiuii iu iii.jf ruofcional ,a'i!;».H; ati<i 

i:) v.iil aij.au'o that tuaiduu' ami tiuudtor aide <;om- 
pulonci.ts in insitnictional avcja.s will be inain- 

pi'uj^t atn. 



K.-.y f^r^.-jfions, oi- indi.;.'s, in tl... fivld <b,u tiolU-^^tion 
i5t.vf l um.rnt wliif:!! v/.Ji t- riM. i.'v/.;d to rb^U; riniao tbi: vaii" 
dity u; liu; by i.oUi.'.'iia po;;l nUtL.ui included: . 

• I'l'.^ r«;cjuir. i.i,.»it.s ior L.-adiuv und ai.lo pojiitiona, 

• Tf'k: «i>;t...pt to sviiieb j)ioji.ji:tfi rccruit.Ml toacbors 
• tjul aidca r.-.y..! tiic .lil.ni.; j^iuu^^s sjui'vcd. 

a l U(. rnann n- ot d.^t-UMn-inu- ho-v r..,M,:hor.s a.:d aid».-.i 



J 'ro;..i-t ... ;^ I. ..!<.,,:. v/ilb ir.Q.cU,n i and aid.rs '..'..j 
d . i'.«>t m.-. . .i.-uin^ qn.' »U'ication«, 



l.> ^ icrijaloiv; of :iU(i truitinj; cirorls. 

Vh.; munb.T oi' tiiuchoi-s and aidoa in mU1£ trainiuf,. 

n»>\v staff t;v.ibiati:.s .staff training efforts. 
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(4) jlijlfUn^H and Conc:lnsion« (Staff RccniiltTHMii and 
puvolopni o nt 

Data Table IlJ-li6 showy tho results of corrclatij^^ 
tlu; data rccordud in Tables l.fl-B7, A review of tJiu 
data hi^^hliylits tho lullov/iu^i: 

• Si^i.i»ificaMlly bi/^h corrclationfi v.sifA. bctwoun tlic 
hyijotliosi^-cd hey factors and cojnponcnt swv.v.obn, 
component );uidolinc adh»M'««n<:c, and overall 
projfict SUCCCJ..S (lincii 1, and ,5, Data Tablo 
Jll-lio), 



o .Sij'nlficajit corrolationa also oxLtit between [Iw. 
foJlowin'i : 



I) Overall, ni'ojirct «iu;cc.'-.« and c-oi.iponfut 
I'uidi'lin^! ."(.dliojroiico 

2J Ovorall jjrojoct succosw and cojuponout .succosh | 

3) Componi'nt ftuidulijic adlioroncci acorn and 
component aucccps .scoro (lijii-.s 4, 5 and A 
in DalL\ 'i '.ib.lt: Ili-jiA) 



(b) Coju;l;i.';ir>riK 



ERIC 



The al.ovtf findi. suj:^go;;t tbat it i.s i,»i;.,u-tant foe 
biliji/;u.'d educ;.;tion projuct;; t(»; 

• Endeavor to recruit, I»ire, and retain teachers 
witli bilingual abilities; 

• Select tcachur aides who arc from the bilin^-.ual 
education project's target community; and 

• Plan and implornent orientation and in-servic e 
training programs designed to increase those 
teaching skills useful in bilingual education. 
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Data Tabic! IIPB6 



Correlation Coofricioiits BcUvcim Success 
Indicator .^i/Giiido lino Acihcronco And 
Itypotlu!si/.«d Key I<';.u;(;oi-s /or tlio Staff 
Kocrui'- uOiit ami D':Vi.iloptncnt 
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Parent antl Community IiwolvemGnt 
(U Hypothesis Cons id orations 

SovGial key factors, or IncUccs, pertaining to parent and 
community involvcm»jnt were also consielsircd to be impor- 
tant to project sucGosa. Among thoso Indices wcru: 

(a) An active, involved advisory group of par«nta-and 
community residents; 

(b) Involvement of parents and the community in extra- 
curricular aa woU aa clarjsroom activities; 

(c) ro-3i(:ive, trrtquoML intor.u'.tion •.nionjij paran!:s, 
ti'tc'ioro, pioKu.t, {ifca.tt' mo vibera, aiid cominumty 

(•:} .iJ.\-;;:;rKitt:ti cuji' tuuuty '.i..!ijon staif n'.embor. 

It was al.so belitjved thai, in the more succcfistul bilinjiual 
isducation pioj-sctfi, both thtj adviftsory committee» as a 
whelo, i>-.utl the pai-entj; individuaUy, 'vould consider their 
invoIvi:iruMit in and coiitvibuLion to the bilinj^ual education 

pr()ji:i;l s A;J Im pu i t.'».i;t(, 

l-'ivii Iiy poth«?8«j.s '.vm i: posUilafcod to bo t«?«tet;l; 

rf\ v<:fh":;ia Oitn 



"Tho moHt .s' f ci'.ssful bilinjual othication 
l>i't)it'<:tfi will h.'ivt! an ovgiui/ud ai'.visory 
i;rou[) which : 

:i) rn<;..-t.s on .-. ) ,:uiar b i.^is, and 

!j) i:; ittvnlv.fl III )ro;.!f!. .u l.ivlUjrji juch aj 
. » finiirj, ^ vo. . am < |) 'A-aUonii, iid t-val- 
11. .Uon. " 
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HypolhGHis Two 

"Pjrojectfi irated most succossl'ul v^ill 
develop and carry out plant} for: 

a} pavctit and communlly reeid«jit parti- 
cipation in the cluijsroom; 

b) parent and coirmnmity r«Hldt:nt parti- 
cipation in extracurricular, prujuct 
related aGtivitio£>; and 

c) intoractiun botwoun project ytnff, toat^iu rss, 
parunt}*, anu community rofiiduntt!, " 

jjy potheNiH Three 

"Tlu? mo«t; fcuc:»:«u4;f«J p.voj«ctte will have a 
dussijinatfd conianinii y lliii^on p«fVs,on who 
actively wqjU« with parents and community 
rcsidontB on proj«ect r<-lat«d activitioji, and/or 
oxtracurriculiu* activitttis. " 



1 Jy potli n Hiit I''on r 

"Tijc n^ojit .succc.;i:fu! projects v.'ili hnvo 
forjiially orj^anU.cd iidviyory commitl t^oa * 
v.ho nxti' thuir invoU ••nujiit in tin? focal ! 
nunc projtMU aa 'ia>pt)rt«nt' or 'mo*it | 
«i[;nifitunt'. " 

I 

ilypothosis FivR 

"Tho most successful bilingual education 
projects will have their parents rate thoir 
own involvemont in the project 'hi^ihly' or 
'most highly*. " 

) Key htdices for Uy pothu.m??; PostuhiU d 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ m 

K»:y factors in thu field data collection instrvmients 
rcviev/ed to detcrnunc the validity of the hypotheses 
postulated were: 
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Tho role, authority, and activities of advisory 
conimlttecs in project planning, budgeting, and 
evaluation; 

Provisions made by tho project for parent parti- 
cipation in classroom activities; 

Provisions made in project plans for including 
parents and community residents in project 
activities; 

Provisions made for parent and community resi- 
dent employmont in tho project; 

Provision rtvuUi for horn..- visitation of parents by 
teacher .uul project *i{.aif; 

TImj hiri.v; .,f :v coivr iu.ai!./ linLson i-MU'son by tho 
project; 

• Parent a.id advisory committee assessment of their 
role and involvement in tlio project* 

:Lij-5lil'Jj5^ancL^'cme^^^ Cf)m 'nimity 

(a) Ftndinjj;H 

Dafa Table IU-[J8 shovv.^ tho roUtivM rank of tho U-n 
rioloctud piojotits bariwci on four factor.s; 

9 Project ..uciujss scorca, overall (column 15); 

a Projocfc .iucccas »coro for the pa> t nt/comnuuuty 
iuvolv* J. out com:;t)m!nt (column C); 

•> .:iti<l..-j; . ;• Ihv.vcK'Ui scor.'o for thn pa i ont /coni- 
• "uniLv- .volvom... 'I ..omporuaa ((...liimu D;; 

•> Coiup.: . . v.uika :i< <.ivun by I'lo judge.-; for i-.ich 
i'VpolIn:. ; (:oiumn:i r;, F, Q. II, -ind 1). 
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Data Table III-B9 shows the results o£ correlating 
the data ahown in Data Table m-B8 using standard 
stiitistical techniquos. A revitnv o£ the data shown 
on thcHO tables highlights the high correlation of 
rankings based on different factors, as shosvn on 
Data Table HI-B9, and supports the validity of the 
key factors which form the thrust of four of the 
five hypotheses tuf;ted. The low correlation shown 
for Ilypolhosis Five suggests that the key factors 
of this hypothesis were not significant in the bilin- 
gual education projects* success or guideline adher- 
ence scores and the rankings resulting therefrom. 
This finding may, however, stem primarily from 
the iiic.luaion of txe M';on\aloit.'; project, V1A^7 
{. oluina/, Data ibl.v. B?^). The Iiij^h rankitu/ 
jr'veu Hyj.iLhf;i,ii ;.'iv by liic jiul^o:*, ./luin conn'.arod 
to f:o'.i»iiu B, C, and ropi'.-ui.nl:} iui anou!Aly 
wliU-.h rv.is lou-v.: l:o yynw.v.ii>- fvoin Ihr. f;i.ot lh«rt p-u.'~ 
enl.'j iKvohrA vvii'; thij; prtjhM:L ratev! t'.io i;xt<jnt of 
Ihoir a. fivitiea "kij-lily. " This ratim; cuuld, how- 
ever, be: more a self -perce ption on the part of the 
parents than a ri'.alistic assessment of their in- 
volv'jniont. 

V/ith t!).; i?x.:opl lijii of the ki.y factors in IlyjiorJujsia 
Five, tlu.'re arc !.ii4mflcantly liiuih covr»!U».Lions in 
the [Mj utit aiul community iiWolven»«nt component 
botwcMtn; 

o TIio hy pothe.ji/.cd ktiy Lectors and the project 
succii;:t> ;>corca for thiti c»^niponent; 

• Tlio guideline adhnrenc e .st ores for this com- 

ponont ami the key factory stated in the hy pothirsi.s; 

4 'i'i >^ piojocJ. j.MCc««.ss Hcoi-iii overall for Uu; Ua 
■n-)jocL;: i-v-lp. l.Ml in tiii- umJysirt -v.vl lUv. iiit -.lh- 
«.•:,•. :■•< I koy fu.'. '.or.i. 

Tills a. 'lyi5i.{ ;M' )ports nwv f.irlior /iii-xlyi^.s and 
con.-'i::.:(jn th.;t !' criteria iis«:c| for di-'tormiiung 
project sucr.es.s lor ihi^ component ar«! correct. 
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D.-i(n Table I1I-B9 



Cor rc'l.iUu:: Coc-jTicieiilf; P>i'lv.'ftrn I'rojrct 
Sxi o c.f • :i H } 0\\ i (if 1 i I ii; /■- c]1)f ' rr 1 1 cc c ort- .s 
y\nd llyi>wt.ji(.r;c.s U>\ Ww Parent and 
Com;iii:uil/ Involvtuiup.il. 



1. 



Cojnp<i)u->;! (Col, 



Hyp Oil 



,653 



.819 



.661 



II, H, 



/utliC X iMU C - Coi;)- 

]jo;it'nt (Col. D)-:- 



) ' r o j V. k: t f n I c r; e .i y , 
0/«j ;ill (Col. 



7d0 



640 



fiVU 



i 



,3H0 



.a 30 



150 



Ovt:i a]. Project 
Succfj.sr, (Col. 3i)'.'' and 



Guidc'liiif.' >\dliCir- 
encc Component 



(Col. ]:>)•-:' 



S. Project Succes.s. Project Success 
Overall (Col. 13)^= and Co^-^Pt^'u-nt 

(Col. C)-'o 



6. Guidelin<; Adherence- Project SuctfKa 
Component * Component 

(Col, D)* and (Col. C)- 



CoJuijiMS foinu) on 'Data Table III 13 



810 



. 870 



. 920 



Tho high coi'i-olations found also indlcata that thu 
scores based on adhorencc to guidelines were valid 
and usolul in IdontlXying succosaful bilingual educa- 
tion projects, sinco ranking based on guideline 
adhoionce scores are highly corrolatod with tho 
rankings based on the perfurniancc criteria con- 
tained in tho hypotheses and tho key factors inlicr- 
ent therein. Most importantly, howevm-, analysis 
of the high correlations between rankings based on 
success and rankings based on Hypotheses One, 
Two, Three, and Four leads us to conclude that 
effective perforinanco of key factors which make 
up these hypothosos may well be necessary for 
.'iueci-ysCul op«;ration ot a bilingual education pro- 
jfi't. 'J'lietso iactofs are; 

«?> An of ': >ul/»?a cid visor/ ./.Vinip activ»s v\ pvojc\ 
liiuiirrt; 

o Provision for parcinfc and community rusidont 
participation in projt^ct classrooms and extra- 
curricular activities; 

o Home visitation by teachers and project staff; 

o Pvovi.'jlou /or uniployinent in the project by 
pioject p.v:-ort.4 and co)niaunity resident .ij and 

The empluynuiiit of a project community liaison 
purs on, 

I f y oijthf;^ Con ai d<;r,-if:to ri s 

Pianiiln;.' i.^ an int.rf>r.'J part of all HL/UC education 
•;. •nj.i(.l:{, ;v:v»'r*-.l K'v, f'vrlor J ij> {)laanin<; wu-v^: i,.>:,tu' 
I.' r'l .IS !)oi.ig iriporL.'. ic lo pvt^j.ict :-i.u:C(;s:>, Aiaoi;,i< 
il' i".: v.''.i*i'; 
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• All adequate asciust^metit uf needs; 

• Dacunicntafeion o£ Urg«t studunt lau«»uago dontiuancu 

« Educational d»;Iicluncic5« of th« tar^jct jitudcsnte; 

o An amiJysis t.f how liUiiifiunl odutiatiou caa muul the 
sieudti; and 

• Thf idnnfcification and ujjc of souml cducaliuttaX 
pi'inci|>loi} for tcauhui); liL/iiC inhuiitioji Huhjucty* 

^'^ J ^ t * ' i ' >£L-/-l.l ' j - ^' 

Conf;idt?rin;.r tho ahovo I'.ictov;;, Uu; follov.ii.,; hypoUit-aori 
were ii iiilulau-d: 

"Pj-iijoc ts v;\U'xl as hif^hly tiuccu.- .s»u! will 
luivu a.Sfiv.ii;(;cl and dt;» unw^ntt d Ihvr ncu.d 
I'oi* bilii)j;itai vducatioi. i)i toruiw o/i 

a) The r-i^^u-ific ulhj»ii.. a h{ .Uin«.'i£a^;t.' 
characliM'i.Jics of tUj target 

t) ijiudti/it, coujjKiWti.Cf \u both 'arij'U'tijea; 

c) The Hj.«'t"iric pvobJi nis rclab.-rJ f.t> 
Janguai'i: art<I/or tJthu.iUit>iul d(i'icicncic«; 

d) How a bilingual education proi'ram could 
minimizji or elinanate idcmtiliud defi- 
ciencies* *' 

llypollitisis Two 

"I'rojccts l attfd as higlily KuccosKful will have 
used educationally sound principles for choos- 
ing an approach or nielhud for teachin(5 biling- 
ual/bicultural education." 
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(3) Key_ Imlioaa for irvpothtjaoa Poatulatdtl 

Key ciuoHtiotis, ov indices, in 'I'ho Hamlbook iov fclus 
.^pcuiisih Bilingual /Bicultui-al Study Piojuct" which svorc 
ruvlcnvcd to determine tho validity oi" tha hypothuiios 
poGtulufcud wuio: 

• How tho projock's as«i«ssmtint of noods documents 
«Mid invuBtij'.itwa: 

a) th« oxtont to which English is not tha doiruuant 
lan^ua^o, 



: us Ji.urisr . .•K.4\..u I' d;toiii or ? i. thod s»jl.;!t:: »;fl 
fc«. k,.J.i. . 'ittlljt;.,;,, . ligation; 

« Thi? vatioiwilij tuA' choosing th« baaic approach 

p vtfcern or -.v.iiUiod io;- L».v,ciiinfi bilingual education. 

OXA Tab!.-:. fTI-Iilu ill-Bli «hov/ th.s tlafca 
riV uiab-'A: ctff.l r'',. r.tHuIts; of correlating thosf 
''.Ua, Aii 'i.r.vn, tlu-r.j i.s a .a nt 1" ic ant iy high 
i:orioUttion b<;tv/.;*'i) .r.'ch oi" tin' Kvo hypotfu'son 
.iv.d comp'jfit:t)t suvc. !Sii .jcorcs. i.omponont gsiido- 
iiuo adhor»-nc!j s<:ot».M, and ov«iall projoct sticcoss 
.scores. A iMnitirant corrtiiatiou also i:xiijU be- 
tween liiij fiiU«>vvin««: 

i Ovcr.i*' -'Kijoot ;;!i.:,'oss and .-.iinponcnt 
^'ui'b; U.^.? .vdliurc. .(..,• ,jv:or«!ii; 

; Ov •. :l :>. tjiM«." i;;. ccijjs and '. uiponozit 
•.; .•.<-• ; ; <> row ; 

'J Co-. .r-'j-..M;i. !;ui '.i'lim: adhorirn.: ' scoic asul 
coiu^ .,»;!■•*»»: j,in.<_i!MrJ scor^* 
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Data Table in-J'.ll 
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(b) Conclusions 



Tlic significantly high correlations between the key 
factors hypothesiKed, the component and overall 
success scores, and the component guideline aUher 
once scores ituUcate that, for the projects to bo 
aueeessful, Ihoy must incJude in their Title Vil 
(r.iliii.i'ual EVIncatlon) Prof.rum plan I'roviaioi.u for 
tlioHc Ucy factors. Specifically: 

c Docvmienliition and uwHesajnent of the lanj-uugo 
dominancfj lauguane c{»nipetenc»j, and educa- 
tional dericiencies of the tarijot population; 

u A di:tai]fd ajutlysis of how a bilii.t',ual education 
program could mininuze or eliminate identified 
dcficifencier: o»- product: the educational objec- 
tives of the local e<»ucation agencies; 

© Tluj incorporation of ;.-.c.cepted modern edue.ition 
principles aiul methods; for teaching bilingual 
education^ 



g» Evaluation 

( 1 ) Hy po l li i. s i K Cow/ i<l k' ytj^on s 

Several Key factorj; p'.;rtaini2i-. to evahi.il a.nj> poif ulalod 
as beii... vi;ry iinp:n-taiU to i.roject succt j.}:, were: 

a) a regular asse.swment of student pvog.uas, 

b) use of standardisied instruments that measure 
pupil progress, 

c) use of qualified, trained personnel to carry out 
overall program evaluation, 

d) regular and active participation by evaluation 
personnel in planning, implementation, and 
assessment of project goals and objectives. 

It was believed tbat evaluation activities should focus on 
both assessment of pupil progress and achievement of 
overall program goals and objectives by active partici- 
pants in the bilingual program, 

— IJKVJvl/lPAIKNT ASHOCIATICS, INC. 
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(2) Postulation of Hypotheses 



The study team postulated two evaluation hypotheses to 
be tested with the data available: 



Mypotht.'.si s One 



I In 



The ovuluation design of the moB:: successful 
projects will provide for regular assessment 
of student progress in the form of measurable 
outcomeijo yLaiidardvx.ed test instruments will 
be used in this assessment, " 



"rho nioro tiuocc.-^oriil »u'ojiicl;<: will usti trained 
■ '.r.d qu-:iUJ'.-;i imruo'Mi.;! l;o earr«' out th*; ovn-aM 
•.•vaI.'.!;i.tL. .-. Tiio.'it; Li;.li./io'ual d ./ill bti M.rU./oly 
iiivolvi'.d,. I vl inMuiari/ p.t.rliiU;iu.te in the deci- 
.sion-maki 11", Impicmentation, and assessmeiit 
of project ^oals, " 

) '•LK-.L!i;l^i;^Ji:'i:..lHJLJJyT'^ T"\)f-i1:ii In.t »»cl 

K V quo:--i;:oi ..;, o c indit:.;;,-, i.n Iho (ir.W cUta coll.^ction 
iri:.': -luuti'ii: i-'o\ to d<,i:nL'aui\<j tli»: validity ot" the 

o The pIc'iiA role of evaluation in planning, 
t'lana-ofnij"!;, and Oi'.u-a Lions; 

•■> The ypecitic ovaluatiuu design uned at each project; 

© The u:so oi" instrmneuls, data collf^ction procoduros, 
and analytic techniqu.i.s capabJu of valid atul reliable 
rr.oa;iur< li-.oot of pup! I progre.saj 



■l.l'.e tt:ip' riv :-.(;.lloa ^ ihv. >j\ :^ ' : \iion [A xn; 
■.'iie iv,,r m;!:.';-. in ;;va lartion .'^LLvit.ies; 



T!ie off. •[ ■; of itval'j..'! :.on activ" ii'H on planning, 
manai;i.'i I'.ijit, axid opo i-ations. 
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(4) Findings and Concilia ions (Evaluation ) 
(a) Findings 

Data Table ni-B13 shows the icsults o£ correlating 
the data shown in Data Table III-B12 uoin- titamlard 
statistical tuchniquese A significantly h'^li corre- 
lation cxiHts between both hypotlieBized kuy luctors 
and component success, component guideline adher- 
ence, and overall project success, A si^niiicant 
correlation also cxiats between: 

• Ovorall project Ruccess and component 
guideline adherenc«.>; 

o Overall [jroject iiUccc«B aaid component 
succetjy score; 

© Component guideline udh.-.rence score and 
component .success score, 

(b) ConcJuw 

The high correlation between rankings based on 
success and guideline adherence and those baynd 
on the hypothefrI/.ed ki-y factory indicate that, for 
bilii^gual education projects to perform effectively 
in the evaluation component, tliey jihould; 

0 Cany out regular assessnient of pupil progrosy; 

• Use standardi?-ed instrunieraa capable of mea- 
suring pupil achievement; 

• Involvement of trained and qualified evaluation 
personnel in planning, implementing, and assess- 
ing both pupil progress and overall project 
activities, 

h. ManaKemcnt and Administration 

HytJothesis Considerations 

The Title VII guidelines make considerable adnnnistraiive 
demands on BL/BC education projects. Many of these 
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Btsi COM ftWUffllE 



r.valunf ion Comnonoiit 



DATA TAiii.V: m-lU3 



AND nvpoTHrrsi/.KD kv;y i- acjtous 



Uyi>atti5J!ii:;efl Key Vrtctorfs 



1 • (U)!nr*orifnt 
GuiiU^lhu' Ad- 



3. OveiaU Sucwu:> 



• ^ r Hi I 



r I 



4. 



Sut ccsa (Col. ?.).- ~~ Afiut'i oiicu (Cf.i. D)-:- 



^ Ovi.-rall Project 
biuctss (r.ol. 1;).; 



•^-^ Svoi c (Col. C) : 



6. Component Guide- Coini^onunt Sui ccsy 
lino Atlhorcnte and Score (Col. C)=: 
Store (Col. D)-: 



-Coluinna found on Data Tabh; lil LH<i 



'ft •• 



. 879 
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<l«nmiKU, hovvovov, iU'« technical in natur« (e.g., 
rupovtiiHu financial, etc. ) and only paitially cover 
managcnunit uroan. Duapitu thia, it la generally 
felt that in-oject rn-ifKif^umotit i« itnpoitanl. to success- 
ful pi-ojnct opor.ition«. Given this, tho siu<ly team 
posfculatorl a aovi^^ «f key f ictnrs as bol«« important 
to project suecijiiH, They were: 

a) the presoncn uf a strong pcyitive management 
rulatujnship !jotv/«en tho and the project; 

b) clear linoa of responsibility ami authority; 

c) «•>,. f!e.vol.,i;r.i,:n{. and i.«c a realistic work pUu; and 

d) I.- Iur:*hlp I , proJocL .lir-*-tr>.- with !»ah oUura- 

U«in^ lhe:*u .n..jor nsana-eniont factors, the study team 
no.v.t j t.v'ulal.ul tl.ru,: hyp.»Lhe.s.-.-i to Ue tu.sL.Ml with the 
itv..tL'ai*i»s dal.i, 'tuc.y v/ere: 

i f . iTf.h.!.;i i Due 



iVoj jcr.;; r. L.-.i ay hi-.<;.ly ;;ucci-.i:;luf .Ail 
!Kt .v s- ,.n/r,» so Ui.if rli ou-> |wi rHiiip itory 
Loiiii:; .-.J ,J iK.tv/.M.n fh.; Uical 

:)<'.;.c;t i u, urj t):... ct^tninnnity. 
Jl)i;s l.i ^.f .M iily vvu!<.-a<:<,;d by: 

o i>ri)vi lio.i:! iiavin^ bi^un made for auto- 
nomy oi .M-Uon iiy Ih... proj(H:t ;:tmf but 
v.'i^hi.^ M.... ail.n; and poiiciu.i 

*>i t* . >u,ol dislru-.t; 

' : . ;(! r.!Si,o.i..;;nliti. :i „f ,.a^h ir'Ji- 

vi'iii : tin: Hi i. ,,..nl cJ».'.'n b.nng 
' li-a ■>• .-.nd distirci ly duUncd; 

o llo.sr ,»^:i•>lli•y i\,r (h.; i.rojnct b(nn«» 
ass'.^^ii.-.i tu its dii- ..tor only, 
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HypDthcMts Two 

"A pfojuct ratfil a,n highly successful will 
liavt? a rcaliHlic, well Ocvolopcd projuct 
woik \)hiu covt-rin^' all m.ijoA- component 
aii UH, and will follow thu actiutiu Bpollvicl 
out in tho plan, " 

*'A pi-oji;ct valo<1 aw hij»hJy 4;uf:co£jffful will ho 
led I.>y A woll-vevBud celucaiional orj'..tni>'.a- 
iiun ivumaj't'T uJu» Ik; 

c A f]t!i,li/itj{! t flucatoi7adiikiJUbl.i-al.oi-; 



t i»iiiJH«ual/hi< ultufal in thu laiiguaj^i! and 



w lamili.ir v,'»tl» tht; conununily and the 
school diiii rict; 

• .'n n.'-il,;v»i l(» the nuud for |;ood pu hlU: 
I'c'lationOv " 

Thi! l{,.y n.i. f tioiif: in Hu: fitfkl duta h^oulhool. vvhi«.h w»m-»j 
t :oll»;cti-d in i)n* rjludy v/«u-o revittv.t-d to to.st the valiclily 
of these h; ! citi'.jf.i:.:, .'>uiiuoari/.e'i, iUoav. epje.sHons w»!i «: 

0 A clearly drawn or-tini/.ational chart .shov.-inf, lines 
of autlioj ity c»::U v.rKpa"sibility which are heiiiy 
impltMuirnlcd; 

• E.\isten«-.- oi a written project work plan, which is 
bein^ followed; 

• Kxi.steni.f of criteria for the selection of the 
project director. 
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FincUit|>a and Concittsions {Management aiid AdmimaiialimO 
(a) FmUngs 

Data Table IU-B14 shows how the results of the 
ratings of hypoLhesixod key factors in «?ach of tha 
three hypotheses for this coinix>netit relate to: 

• Project aucccss seorea overall; 

• Project juiccoss scores for the management 
and administration component; 

-Qi£ * Guirleiliiu adhoronoo scores for th« manajjii- 
IkWW* monk iXiA acU»»iniiiliation com'^onent* 

I? ''.:'. T.%ble Ul-IM^ yAU-iwa thti rosnlf!? of corr' KiMii« 

f.h.: ikiUK on lauio UMil4 usU.g :iLiinfUi'd <;l...U«- 1 

tiiu.i lechitif^itoa* 

Analysis of thuso tables indicates that, for the key 
facfccivfi in {lypolheai« One, there is a highly 3M»ni- 
ficant correlation betsvuen the factors and overall I 
project siiitcusH, con>pon»Mifc guideline adherence, | 
and compoM. :it !iucc*;&rt scores. This is not Ihe j 
ca:i i fov thu iacfcoru ij» {JoUui.ses Two and Three, 
I'horo is sij^uiticant corr fiction of the factors in 
lhi5t!o two hyi'oilieses only with thu overall project 
suci'.uits scores* 

( b ) C o t f;lu.siori.s 

Th.! correlvi! ion coiiflicionts for tins component 
proijont a very mixed picture. V/liiJe it is clear 
that the orgai-.izational rt?lationHhip In-tweon the 
JW./I1C proj :t and ihu Li-IA (Myp(/!i»\sis One) is 
iui . ortant f • . umpo.^.nU ;jucco3s, p.uubjUnc adher- 
'•.u:.», ar.d v.ill ;iticc!!;-s, tho stcU'stics also lend 
to i,).o\w Ih;,- ..'lowin -, ,i v/oi-kabl*! plan (Hyijotln'si. i 

• '•.'./) and li.'vi.i!; a }.;«>t.rl • rojcct tlirt'clor (Hy pol hr.u:i , 
Tlir .u) arc r '.ilivo!/ nioro imporUat for pvoi«u:t 
jiucrrss. J. is »u<^!4o:.t;.s UuU tho «!li»!cts ot H/i/Uho- 
.s»:.s "v/o ai'-.: 'i.hroi! an; moro appArunt in the other 
prti'jraminalically orinntcd components, e.y, , 
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inetructloiis, materials, ufc, than thcsy arc In the 
aiiaijagumont ami fjdmini.st ration coniivotifuit itstiU, 
This would atjcount for lh«ir higli cori«latioiiB with 
overall i^ucfcofio and tluiir low intra- t;oin|joncnl; 
corrislations, IJotb lo^ic and a revinw of TiLlu VU 
fiuidolinos amf .Miuu-cas <:ritt!ria feupport thia viov/ 
in that they foru/j largely on tho rtspurtim;, Xinatiwu, 
ami or^'anization.-a ai'casu nypotlur.st;a Two and 
Thrct.", howtivv.v, deal with tlio aroa.s of IcadttrBhip, 
guidance?, and Mipi'rvision which liiiimut moru on 
the protji-amniatic area^o 

Given the above, wu coni:hul»; that; 

• Tho organix.ational rt;Jatioii£;hi|> hctsvoon thu 
project air! tho LKA in important both to 
overall atifvu.y}.; and effective nwina^'enient 

a nd ad » n i . vi fj t J I i o n ; 

• 3'ollov.?i*i« a s/iiJI devi-lopt:d worl; pLm xa 
iniportant iu overall project siiccusa; 

• A good edue.itional or^aiii;5ation Juanager xb 
important to overall project succeuo. 



1. 



Tin- hyputheseo anlysis luidi: rlakei. ;iy outlined in p:tra{;:-»nl, |{ 
above resulted in a rank ordev of i)rojt;ct« by con^pcusnl. The 
rani; older ol thef;e proj.-ct.-., by eoinionent, sa.vc liu:u tolah d 
for all components. T)w.^r final f:curc!.., rank-ordc-rod. ropr.- 
sent the relative position of each projtrct acro«r, all component 
factors. Data Table IJI-Cl aliow^* both the individual component 
and overall rank arrived at. For tlie.u projects a rank order 
correlation coefficient bctweon ovc^raU component factors and 
overall component success wa« found to be highly sij-nificant 
(0. 'M7). The strong association b»awecn the tv/o secn>s to 
indicate that each is a ^.ood measure of ti»e other, that is, over- 
all the criteria for project success and the combined effect of 
the hyfiothetical factors are tHther directly related to each other, 
or both are directly related to other factors. In either cast^, 
U Is apparent that the two measures have a great deal in com- 
mon. Similarly, the correlation bctv/ccn guideline adherence 
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aiid the hypallmticiai facloi-s for those pi-ojcctfj waci fouiid to bo 
Kignificant. Thus, wu r.uncludn all tUvvv. matxtiurv^ of |)i*oJef t 
inoAcicntfy eirc highly inttsrrelatuel ami thuir leyultfl n»utuully 
supportive* 

The above calculation i» iiapoi tiirit uk h rcnnfovccinoiit of tU.? 
l<»jy factors, or feuci:c.».'; factor, isolated by our VAriows amdy- 
tic f uchniqiuMi. In gt iujial, oach to<hj»ifiu<! hi..l»li{;!itcf} thu {;;uno 
faclora, TJiuh, thi.<3 analytic fiuppovt lunds fiuilicr cwiUmcM to 
tliu factors isolaliul boiiiy ini|jovtaiit to project euct o^k as out- 
lined in anclion A. 3 above. Therefore!, wo proccjcsded {o fiimllze 
the list of ".S«ccea«ful Project Atfrilmtes" ati required by the ob- 
jectives of the study. Fifuire IIl-C). lists f?ucf.eKsful projcjct ciUri- 
btif os in order of relative iinport.;u^jCi, at project s.tart-up and 
durirc^ ptojoct opor^Jtloiia. 
2, Jrt follovviiij; tlu; dict;iU:j: of tho BL/JiG cdu«:utioii study, tho tuum, 
both as ,1 rcj.ult of «?« obfjcrvatiiv.:;; ns:d its uiM)y«ia of iht; i-mpir- 
ituUdata |SitiHu»;d, m«tyt c onchtdo thai TitJu V 11 proji.tiiB uro 
ca»is;ii!.{4 jii^jisiXioant in.M itutioiul thai'^-i: at lh»i local ievwJs of 
.school fcsysii.n'.f; iuid c<.nu»»ttnilurj:. I'ositivu tvidcnco of J bin 
could b« ob.-.orvi:d ii« tho aUitudr^ cf aduiii»ij;U-alors and Hutchcra, 
and their pro^rt-si* iu ,;rasi>itij» both tl»<» cultural and eocial ir<»- 
pact of b;iMiy:uul/oit.uiUiiaJ itduci^tion activllii i^ in their arouK of 
endeavor, O/ particular fiif^nificmco wan the payitivc mamior 
in v.hich iMtal and ^tatc fundw arc bci»|; alloc ided for; 

i I:icrcii.'-.i?v. tUa nud stoptt of bilinj'ual iducaUon 
activit.ic-i;; 

I Licori.orati.M' tin? p' ilMKophy and concopfs of bilin»-ual 
uduciition into Uu: fotal school .sy.sti-m; 

» Knliancing timely absorption of iiWnC education projocta 
into normal school orj-aniiiation and operations. 

Because of the above, new awareness, respect, and cooperation 
Jias developed between project partsnts and nuMnbers of the 
«i:hool ijtaif, with a resultant impact in the classroom via 
curricul ui» inputs and classroom assi£;tance frorn parents, 

3. The Title VII i>roni.am is cpiite young. Bilingual education is 
nhjo an arua of few educational IraditiouH, and in which little 
research has been accompU.shed. In addition, bilingual etluca- 
tion places much rnorc severe demands on the achool system 
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than any othor similar effort, i.e., tho no,..<l for Ipilingualism, 
InculUiralism, now teaching todiiiiqucs, new inatorials, curri- 
cula, etc. Dospito all this, and in only four years, the program 
has made an improasive start. WhiU wo wore able to gather 
little or no empirical tlata on these points, judgment strongly 
suggests tiiat children arc being reacht^d, an<l that many of the 
program objectives are being achieved. 

Again, observation and judgment led us also to conclude that 
equal ov greater success could bo attaine<l in the future if 
various forms of well managed services and assistance were 
provided. This was particularly true in the areas of materials, 
pupil pla.c.iinent and aosesament, and teacher traiiiin.' aiui 
development, ' 

IiL/i:C ec!ucal.r.jn proj-'ct;; hayo opemid now viatas of cultural 
;)UuM.!i:an. Jc!iool :r/ !t.;nuj on-nin.. «ip |.o m my rliaei-ent 
ftuluri-i and accoo'h,- Mioir cr>nU-i!)uLion;.j v/oll rouadod odu- 
i:.ilion pruuv;un«. Not (*nly h.-ve those toars p.-oved }n-ourulloss 
but tn.. vcverso hns o-.-urror!. Tho prc,J«.:t. are impacting the* 
I'-UMlish-dorninant child positively. Teachers have boon forccrl, 
due to the Ic.ck of kcaehinr/ tools, to bo l)oth crnatrv^- »>nd i.nno. 
vative iu tiu;Ir ^pproacli to teachi.io and tnatoi-ials <lcv.d.ipnient. 
PosjUv... ocTocts 2>.;.iVo al-.u) boon felt in Vac. rof^ular y.chool prot^Mm 
v/horo vluf.fi.tlons \uxvo had to tako place to provide for liL/liC 
tiducatiun p» o(ifaiu adoption. 



Oiui .-.'..^ht ask, "Why has tho. 'ntl.c? VIJ. 
•ji.'){,'r..iia i/.aflo an uiiprt'ssivo start?" 

■^ iu! -Uuiy t<;..ni boli.;v.-'j the a.i:;wi-r ii-, bulb humon and phUoso- 
!.h.v:..J.. ft i, h-r.nan i:. tb.lt (Ik; p.u.pJo vl'.o ,[..(1: llur ,.ruici;t« do 
;o v.'th -.1 );.r-t; m(:.-i.;ui-.r of cuiMinitrntrnt, liard v/urk, and /.eal 
■ '- ' -^•fi'";'0 .v n<.: .'a:;ud lo ov-.- iT.onur th.- ma ny ob:;(...clo£ 
^. -^-f', in..;' il.o Ju:k ni h.-y sVJll.i a.. I lacili'i.is. It 

• phli'. u.al in t!i..| it 1-.^ .iI,..,..- r.L/l'.C , .cat.iu.i is ..n irloa 
«:o,.u-.. Ahu.^st iKoul .••:<.u-p!.ioii v/o l\..iiid par- 
• us, f.: . .;).ifr. , , aii'l o v oi; c:lil Id rt- a, e\».:i.t'.'d a!>out 

liii;;!:.-.!./ -I.tiltuvaJ <m1u; ation. 
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One might alyo ask, "What has been the role of TUlo VJi 
guidelines in promolinK tluB success?" \Vliilc there is little 
objective data with wJiieh to atUlvefvs this question, it was the 
fcitudy toairt'w view that guidelinea luivc played a gcneraUy 
neutral rolo in achicvinvt project tiucresft. We found, again 
generally, that where projects viuwed the guidclinuH a 
starting point, or ao a set of broad parameter.'^, for oinjration, 
they tciidr.ul to score hij-h in their rankinn;« at; to project huc- 
coss. Wliere projects rigidJy conXovmed to tlie lotttJr of the 
guidelines without a true validation of Ihoir apecific application 
and purposu, and pursued these guidelines aa onda in thcrn- 
selvcK, the project.'^ i;er.L'rally scored low in success Av.nkin..s» 
This, of course, directly relati;« to the point made in the: above 
paragraj/h wiU> regard to the types o£ people staffiiij» tJ>o pro- 
jects, V/e conclude from thia that fhe guidelines probably have 
their major focus in procedural and adniiniidrative concerns aiid 
products, i^e., a phm. an evahuaion report, a noc.lfj ii«i,ess» 
mont, ctca, rath or than emphayiKing procc-s and iifciJi/ation 
iactar<<, i.e„, inipleine.itin-- and uying the plan, pla.Uiin*; ami 
evaluation, making a quality ncods a«.<5css;inont, etc. I'iius, we 
believe t),Mt if there is to bo a uniformly hij^h level of success 
m tJie average BL/nC education project, the guidelinc« must 
demand aiid motivate all projects to perforin crcativuly and in 
complete regard to local neoda. 'j Jiis will require that the 
Muidelinea have a cU;ar omphaida on pror(?na aud implenn.nta- 
tionfactorr in addition to the prodect einp!ia£,is already therein. 

The critical factors in project succcob winch emcr|:cd from thia 
study ovcrwhelmiu-'ly stress implemeutafioii skills?. The ability 
to translate ideas into action*:, to make thinf;y happen ior the 
students, was the most striking characteristic of the more 
successful projects. 
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IV. CONSIDEUATION OF TIIIT. APPROPUIATENK.'^S OF "SPECIAL (SUPPORT 
SERVICE CENTER) PROJECTS" 

^^^^'^^ ^^^"^ blUnf»ual education program was first fundi^*' in thnre 
woro f«nv or no c.urritnilum mo«l«ls available. IiisU-ucUoiial materials 
wore als.i lacking. Defici^ncicuj in instructional, tnilhirul, tutting, and 
curricjihuii mat«rials to support biUnj4ua1..hicultural education were 
dtvfin.^d oarly by Ih.r Title VU Education Proffram Officer, and aft a 
result, the U.S. Ollico of Ktluoation dotorminod that if thfi Title VII 
Educational Prf>?;ram was to attain mont..«ntum, th«! same quality of 
mabu'ials mu.st he availabln in thn laniiua^e of tho targpt comnuuutios 
as v.at; .v/ailablo ia HnnUsh. Two mattu'ials agquiwifion i-fforts wore 
• initial.-,; tn atN:mj>fc;-. U> brin!; IU-^hq lypi'.s oi* i»»at«vialj to th« i:\iXiiAvoom: 

o TV v.: loiHjU'.'if; aeui/or af?i'.pf>-( ion ol' maa: rials 
o jf .r'atioii n^. di' vU'lti fi-om uthor ..:««uati ioa 

Early pl nmin?. by (hu U.H. OUW.v. of Kduoation with r»>;tai'd to 

tnatiuialti d.nti lopawnt and acijttisition [)lac»ul hjs'.h pritirit-/ on curriou- 

v.aa Mi) la«u;Wi:-.- 5i\;n:i, t;oal«'i»l artja;^, and cultural h»u-itaj'o,, 

U.::.a.".'s • irorl:; m curi'ii t?li„vi ;md nLihrialfi d''vt!l„pmvnt v.oro 
i;:ta:ti'..'!.-d i.tfo t.v.i par'lMti.fnr pni'^'asi^ .'»Pt>»'f>acho*5: Ihn'furidtn;- of 
.•f!«tr:fi,v,nl h';.»!l.;f|nii:5 lor siiUM'tfic ;i.'rvi.u'j: and /or produt:tii hi tlv! ' 
c'lrrt; id;«n^ (n-tf 'rialH d -vi fopiivNil ar-'a; and Uu! fundiu!' of 
' '.«, «■• '.) ' Tlt'.i- Vi: pnij'<:t.;, oi- liontorji «!.'a»*pd to .«:pr-oinc currtrulum 
L\r.'\ Ti u "i-iais f|:'v, M»|an.Mii .t' p t.Ls. WUiun 1\m> lattt-r cat:rrj;o»'y of 
pr. , > •• ; ,,|. t..,;',- i;,.S.u.r. iriitiylly ii.jvN'd ai-^ ui'0}i^rA:i , tv.o of 
■:'\:>rU '« I'., n-i io.?.:. |. op.- !.,n. .Sonu- fif ti;" i i r.t»'ra or pir>|..rta 

if:-.! M-i.N.na! in tcfm.s „f tlvir «-rf..rts, ^^Irlf olhnr 

p«-:i; ./or : fl ..-j'l'n a tj.i fro-.v^y d.-fln,.,! scorj.- rclat'^d to sp. i ial 
U'-mm! i oC l)ili:i :'ti»l •#iuration p'ojt'cts. 



•/.'.•• I!..- l;;;,! .,pi-: ..! r > ... of io'lf '::',-ci;)l p-cifcta' oj;. > ;\. rin.'. 
' i'.M 1 n-ii-M'. .1 I'm. 'IS fo .1' !•. lint! H-„> -Mont t.) •, ilch loc.-il i;I./p,C 

• ' ..-.tfloP pi-.»i< ':t.{ i!f;<. ,,|. ..l,,-! to U:S.' ,c: producl.i or :tOrvi»<«:j of 
til'-;;.' 'spt cial pi'oji-cts ' . " 
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Thltf section deals specifically with this goal. The piojccts, which 
arc discussed bclcAVv, tatti: 

• Tho Materials Acquisition Project, San Pit^go. California 

© Th(t DisscMim-itiein Conto.r for Bilingual «lUcuUural Education 
MatoriaU, Austin, Texas 

o Tho Multilingual (Spanish /Knirilish) Asecf;£;mcnt Center, Stockton, 
California 

a Tlic Spanish Curricula D«v«lopmont Ci-ntor, Mianu, Florida 



It jihnultl ho noti'd tl.nt llw Malrri?as Acquisition Project in San DioRo 
a.ul thf Difi«nmin«tioti CanUn- ir. Austin tivr n-,ori« accuratoly dcsoribiul 
as f>upp(,rt contf-rH, while th.« WulUUn.-unl AsKotiimic nt Pioir-c:t in 
Sfof ktou and the Sj.anisJi Curricula IKnf lo,>mont CvaAuv in Miami arc 
€;nR.af'.fd in dRvclopin}- mate rials ;\nC oiht-.v productn. The: vofoif, only 
tho formf-r two ct?ntin-« hav« bo«ii sorvicijj- the Tithi VII K-3 proioct 
community. The latUn- have iu;ed TitU- Vll K.3 pvoj.^uts only for fkdd 
to.BVin'A purtjusofl. At a iaU-r datr thojr products will ho di?jfu:minat«!d 
through tiiu Dissemination Center or uthor designed agencies. 

1 • CentcrH Pt'o^ldjjjtv'^^ug^^or^J^o 7^^^^ VTt 1 *ro jnctf: : 

a. Th>' Mate rials Acquiftitton in-oioct 

Tho idea of a Mal«n-i.''ln Acquisition Project was concctivcMl in Ihc; 
Offico^of Kducation in the spring of 1970, and was initiated in FY 
1970-71. Tho purpose of the proji^ct was to systematically search 
out those instructional materials that would prove most useful to 
Spanish and Portu?{uese bilingual programs in tho United States. 
This search was to he accomplished by sending persons, well 
versed in curricular offerings at the elementary and secondary 
levels, to Spain, Portugal, and Latin America to acquire 
materials. From the materials acquired on the initial trip, 
annotated lists were to be developed, printed, and published. 
Dissemination of information about these materials was to bo 
accomplished through distribution of these annotated lists. 

The lonR-rauRc goal of the project was to make available to 
teachers of eh mcntary and secondary bilinjiual-bicuUural education 
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classf»H ill the* United Statns Information concernins Inatructional 
mntcn-ials cutr«ntly pubUahud in Spanish ov Portuguese -spoaking 
couutvies. SpociHc project objectives were outlined as follov;^: 

• To identify and acquire sample copies of educational 
niaterrialg from abroad which may be useful for billnf?ual- 
biuuUural instruction in this country. Thesn materials 
include audio tapes, textbooks and supplementary materials, 
recordings, and slides. 

• To evaluate acquired materials, to feature by means of 
monthly articles in a project maj»axine, or to list in the 
ma.tj;a/.ine, by educational area and level, those materials 
that have potential value for BL,/BC instruction. 

it To fit^hl-trMit materialji In lil./BC edecation clasr.ei; and 
ohimtn e^'Aluatioiirf bajjed on theii* actual use and sample 
I vj:ioj»:; r{«>v«'1oj>tJtl \r/ use loj.c'vrs v.ho u»e tl-.;tir.. 

n "^'u idei!l:i: / .rrwnnvj.'ul 1o olements in ler^ty ar.qui''^*d by 
|."oject arui in U'rzts in l^M-Ush, and to establisli parallel 
li.;{.it of tests. 

« T ) [)ubliMh the .sample lessens, mwrallel lists, find evaluation 
f''ta toir Mi the /'radr»'« in tr I inj .us{.ritpf i..-,^ .';i?U«cf lo ar.d 
\t\ ujiiii, rirr t ji»t<n*Lal.; ••'rjctive ly, 

1^- v:. J? Vvrirl r! 5i?Llij[llr'-.!'-^l-i^^*^'«<ttitv-i J"du«u». ti4»n 

T,,i' lenii.tation Cenit"- (oi lUHn.^ual. BicuUttral Education 

a I'llioit. 1 ch*'- fj.)it.si. jVu' Wl./WC ediu rUon i.ruj'tic- 
<i »r;,'.l ,v:of\\MAH p :: ;j Loivr I itif-rtuattiin sorviciv;. '] h'^ 
C 'vl ' V, .vilh hi aiirutarU'!*;. in Aur.tiu, '( .••' .is, h-.xm-y, Ifc;; o'lf r;i.» ion 
P'.''t^.arily on a piMcfical r.i)pl ic.-.ition of ntaterialu .isjie-ssmcnt, 
r. ;>.- ,'lv. i.ioi\, a.id fliss* r.-iiiaf ton pro^esjirs . I*, alst) i-endors 
.••• >;•• r. il i'M-vicnr} fo !.jc k\ f oii-M*A'.vd pro-- r.,it;i 'uider TllK* 
V.I. 

i> To f'.-t. n.-.iv .../'lie'- TifU- V'U •■■iM-t-.:.-.v,>lop.-d mat.M-jal:; i-.; 
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# To vepi'otlucc? and distribute fleUH:tnfl project- tic velop<?d 

malo rials on tho bacis o£ mad t^iitabUsIiod by requests for 
mate rials. 

o To survey UL/BC ediication insttnictional inaiorials avaiJable 
r.omiiiorcially, including ihoac bciii^j; used or adapted by Title 
VII KSEA projccta. 

o To publish and distribulij monthly ftnnotatcd UfJts of suitable 
project or commercially dcvcloprjd mat.-srialji, 

o To implement a feedback uystcm for fjeh^ctcd materials to 

determine their nffoctivitne«s wilii t^pecific tarjjet populations. 

*> To effect a po.sitivo inci'csjir.e in inter-projcct communication 
throuj;l:r>ut the country bo that reflmuianciea re/iulting in 
duplication of efi'ort an? iu«;aaure;.iii5y decroanod. 

£l£2lll'I*iL livLCMI^^^ Tfiv Tjn^ y.>| projertf r 

Tho Nr».tionnl Multilingual Aj'f.osr.nienf I'vcffir.t hay b'M»n in opera- 
tion since 1970. Initially, IIk- program established three major 
goalp<: 

c nwiej?sment 

o ynipil placement 

o teaclier {.raining 

During tiie course of its existei.ce, tho project lias been located 
at three diff(M-ent locations. Initially, it was located in iUversidc» 
California (1970-71). The project moved to Stockton, California, 
in July 1971, and was desifinnlod the parent project of a New York 
component organiy.<:d in laU- 1971 and located in Brentwood, l..!. , 
New York. 

Currently, the projoti. is located in Stoc1;ton, with the Stockton 
Unifiod School District serving as the local education aRency. 
Model test sites for the project were established in California, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, and New York. The current pro- 
ject consists of components at Stockton and Brentwood, with test 
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sites l« Alburquevquo, Now Mexico j Woodbuni, Oregon; 
Stockton, California; Alamosa, Colorado; and Pharr and San 
Juan, Texas, 

The Multilingual Assessment Project has catablishcd this follow- 
ing goals: 

Th« Hnsossmonfc of skills, competnncios, and characteM'i sties 
of children whosn pi imai'v laitguago is other than liinijUah. 

The dov«lopmonfc of pfoccduifH to bo ust-d in dotorituning 
appi'opi'iato pupil plac«mont for thesn t:liildr«n, and the 
dovnlopmcnt of a model assoasmcnt board. 

Tl'.i! |>!'o/if:'»>n of i»?-s.'u'vic.: iv vinin.'» pi'ojjramfi tov tf^^chors 
pc.lt.'rni iii'o ditiV r f^.^j^i th-'h' ov.u. 

l'.>?0 f.ii- ^iv ;)»M'pe,s'» o( orcv-»tjM!? pfimary bloi;!; .Spnniiih curvicula 
i t '.iinpnvl t%^,\m-,h T>!rv}K?h Ll! }.■!<' j-.tl ••»lticf.!;!.j?i prui»;>ni.{ , Ovur a 

i l sn'ilii. Jj^Uii;* ry, riutf }ji.*»fli;t ;Sp; ai.-sh c'u i iriila Ml;-., 

...»»| Jf» U.ix'f: il*'. f;-»oh [ ii. vi»l b.- d<'!,;gtiaU'fi a;i a Isvo- 

Ll:f>-.' v.. el. wiui .-ir-'l v/iil rt,i.?.i!;^ ritut ' rUI l«v l»?a«;h£T:j and 
IvMfjiL; cn:.'!'u ivi> to tl' ? dn; .'lop.n. tU fivf .;liaa.d,s of :jp;mi«h. 

0 t ino Art:i 

1 cN^p' or i;: iNnrvMi itie^a at> ni;J.»MUiLs for ottirr 
j^.r.Mi l.i lii l:iL, I''i)rrnr;^ It! !ri:iis will ho Ci^mturtiirl in 
ii{/i>ro:<Iuvitr!y ?J} crutt ivs h;caU:cl in iiilforrja part., ol llv counlryr. 
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The general objectives o£ lha Spanish Curricula Development 
Center arc; 

• To create Spanish intstrnction guides and supjiort materials fdi 
fivc5 fjubjpct maitor arefis at the primary levej (jtraclos 1-3): 
Spanish Lanjju^ir^' Artf^ - Vernacular, Social Science, Science^ 
MtithcmaticB^ Fine Arkr^i and Spanish au a Second Languajx*^* 

• To field test Spanish inaivuction f?uide« and support materialii 
for five subject inafciev areas in snlncted bilingual education 
projects around the nation^ and collect feedback and evalua«» 
tion data* 

o To produce revi^jnd riia<erialg In five edition?:: A Uevissed 

Gfnnral Hfiition (for nux^-d populatiouf;), a Soi^ihwest Edition 
(Mexican A?nerican), n I^«orthra«t i!dition (Piu»j*{e> Rican), a 
Southeast! ludilion (Cubun}| and a I'li-nch li^dilion. 

d To fit-Id icBt the vevi:;ed and ref^inu;!! €H?itionn in s^eleeted 

bilin?!,ual education project.^, and collect feedb;tiJ: and i 
ovaluatioj; data for Uf;e by the Watiimal DitiS<Mnination Cc-ntt^r 
for Pilmi^M?»J* Jiicultuval KdticatioM uv oth'-r f;uch af^enci^^f^ as ■ 
mi;^ht be di f;ijjnated b^ Die fundin;: f;ource» 

Addliiona) informaiiun on ornani>u>f ion, operation, achieve- 
ments aiid curr^/nt tanks uucUs; way for the«e projectfi Ia avaibible 
in the four in^lividual cane hiudie.q which have been forv;ar<k;d 
under 5;eparatc cover to Ihp \J,H. Office of Education. 



^ • P'-^A ?^ent;it) on o f FimU n g.s UcKnt'^ d t o Support So r^/ ice Co n t < - v 
K<*ed for Support 5'' rvlce Conti*rs: 



The Bamplinfz of 34 kinderjiartcn throuf^h third ^radi' HL/BC education- 
project; provides a keen inftif'ht into the necessity for the profes- 
fiional st^rvices, instriictiomil nialnrials, rurricula, and evalualivn 
tiJchnicpur nrrnls which ''Sprcial Projects'* are addrossinn. Pro}',ross 
in mortinji thfS'* nords, however, has been slow. Unique in their 
consistency wore the commeiitn of concern expressed by llh/hC 
erhication project directors and thv'ir staffs with reference to avail- 
ability and dif»sennnation of matcrrials. 

Project directors were asked whether they had much difficulty, some 
difficulty, or no difficulty in c»btAinin{4 materials for project start -up, - 
Uc Bults showed that 68% of the* director« c?xpressed either much 
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difficuHy (16 projects) or some tUfficulty (7 ru'ojncts), (For 
furthf!!' taljuleitiom o£ dfila on this suhjoct, so« Dttta Tablo V-C6 in 
S^'clion V of this repoi-fc. ) This wao furthoi- rninfoi-GC'rJ by vrsponscs 
from teachovs, i.e., 62% c?xprns«tnl fith«r much lUfficulty (U pro- 
jccts) on somo cUfficulty (lO pvojftcts). 

In tho intoi-ost of flot.n-nnniiijt the oxtmt of Bt./IlC ntUtcatt m projoct;; 
kmnvlodgo of ami roqurFts for spncial projoct rtoi vioci}, ai'voral 
quostions posocl to project diriu:tors ami uiirriculum specialist:* 

Thoy were aBkud: 

'•Aro prtijfft povfionnt^l Dwaro of ihtt <'%tHtfiic« of .S'upport 
florvico <.:*:sife'rjJV Af.? iWcsy ijifos-mc<l of tlv.' ;inrvic»is providod 
h'/ thoisc i^,»\tU'.Vii'} 

?.^.^M^ly-:^•^ •.^•uif•'•^ : T' ^^'I'-^ ? -v ,,f au.I v.-.'Vf? -w.-.u'',' of flic ;;ei'v t u's; 
Ldc!f| ! / ;.n .('.thMVi; fi..- h...l L'v. .-/lor!-:' nt* ;i<.»ni.- '-ri.t'l-i 
-'i' Mti'vU,. ,;, ijul n.5'. til i.l) cvnl :(•,], ^v!- ■• hv»» ••io:-c(. j'.-.-i.u'ri 

.Si'cUon V, ih.'iA report. ) 

It« .if t4';tip?.r.j Lm ohtahi rafot'niation ••(•:;,'trfn.,'» !!(•• lu**? of Mio 

.'.*jn;>»n*alif,:; •..!.! :i!M-..:,„. -.j: f...^ rj, . . .{i.-jitiuf.:-; .»»:»••• fil 

^i'ni'ojml '!lc'.'..:U>i'!: i I (,(fi.-r j.ial'f i';u»u!vl : 

'J "Do.'s IM;; proj(n:L . tr-.-r ...tK iif-Mu- a /; ;i;).>tt .SVrvlc*- C.-nti-r? 

• 

> Ifov. ♦ you r.if - ^ ^ • coop. ViiiUyu iVM-ivi J? r:.v.;» lli>n*. }{oo.I, 

A:^ o i J. artnv'/ i i) thos^ .-/il^jna shown the icUov/Ui-: 

i^'^' i ' ' n-'Mi^ I •.-•••her.'? . Jm I V I Ji'ari.-r.i 



fv/'/nf y M:t clir { ,r.s rat.-d f^..;. roop\:r of 

!)t!irv' i-'Ti: .•llent or yonrl; 17 project cilrjittors ra^jfl tho Austin 

project ari bein^ i^::cf:llent or uiorl (sue Dat.i Table iV-Dl), 
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« SfivcMioon project rlivoctors vatcd San Dio.f>t) as provklliig 

cxccllniit or gooil Rcrvico; olovcii jn*ojc'i:t diroctoi^.^j vatcd Austin 
as pi'ovitUng c^cc llnnt or good scivicc, (Those* data are shown 
in Data Tabic 1V-J;2. ) 



In atttMnpting to rlcfiifi*^ how sjuppovt servir.ns could br miprovtul, 
project directors ami curricwhtm .'ipncialists vvcro aakcd, "How 
could Bupport service cfiilorb improve ihisir snrvicea to you in the 
foUowinf; lu'oaii?" 





Mat o r U I ii acq u i« i I I^ni 
• 




Mate rial clcvijlupniont 


w> 


Maf <t rli'AA ilui^oin I i;u 1 1 cm 


o 


Curriculum dovrlopnicnt 


o 


DL/BC cducaiiou trtunmg 


o 


Pupil placement 


c 


Evaluutiioa 



I'nijoct dirtM-.tors \vi»it! al.so asLod, "Do you U'v\ thorc arc oth» r 
function}! which .should ]h» porformt'd by a .su[jp:»rt siTvift) contov 
with a National focu:;? " A wide variety of responses to those two 
qucstioiif; wafj recordot!. (For a synthcfiia oX response ?; to the latter 
question, sec Data Tabic iV-Di. ) 



o Numi-rouH items of HL/BC < ducation materials have bfcn acquired 
from fortri^n counlrit^^i, iti*. : 



3. IVmaml for Adclitio)ir»1 Sunnort 




^« rindint^s Rrilatfd to Sm t:inl Projects 



^ * ^^^'^ tt^; »\ A eg tii 5 lijo n 



Froiii .Spain 



14, 098 items 



From Portugal 



2, 756 items 
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DATA TAIiX,E IV-Dl 
RATING OF SPECIAL iniOJECT COOPERATION 



247, 



Excullout 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 

TO V.\ tt 



TOTAL 



San Diego 



Austin 
Project n 



Number 



U 
8 

3 
0 



Nitm?>o V 



35 
24 

0 



J 00 



Numbn r 



S 
12 
4 
0 

n 
?>'{ 



IS 
35 
IZ 
0 

I no 



I 



DATA rAIU..F. IV»DZ 



Austin 



10 



1 Xt* I* 


1 i\'imil»fr 






4 


12 




7 


21 


V 


6 


17 


0 


0 


0 


.! 1 


17 




ino ( 


34 


100 



^ ^ - 
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DATA TABLK IV-D3 




Du yow fcr*l tlioi'cr are oMicv faiicfcioii.j which ahi^aUl ha poi-ronnutl by a SJui'povfc Service 
Ct:ntci.' with u Katicuial focu» ? 


Rccommnpflnt Ion 




I, Kono or no voyponso 






ft Projocty 






4, Dcvtdtjp 3iL/BC c<hu .lUon pvb.Ut: ruiutio,.'; j>rograirt or 








•'Soiiie projects gave; multiple lucuiTuncndationfi, 









From Koi'Ui ami Cential Amoriiia 2^ 126 items 

ri:om South Aimu'lua 2,459 itemii 

Those matuflaltf, on Cilt* at tvateiial acciui.jUion pmjfuts, ara, 
foi- thi' woai part, b(j.jks for insti-utttioti ami «toi'ybool< Simic 
tftaeh.M'jj' gaidcM luu\ wofkbooka just ccmahff into vot'iu? a« 
tt achinj? inMa in thfj hi.jpanlc woi'1/I, i\w books as a niUrdo not 
comi* r*quippud with tlwjm aids. Thu same can b« hM about tho 



A libi-ai-y of 4^2 ctii-rent. BL/B(J {K-3rfl Giack) education pvojoct- 
ct.'Vtilo.if^'J l»..t{i;j ftnd '•^19 conitncioiAlly piN».lut:cfl materials 
'cb'Vi' { in niji'/r: t^tUwixHun Hin t .•Tduf.i, 

I 

J.Sj»,tt^;::Ji/ {-'rvtrt: h) "tilt, ilton i.tirririiU, 
n!./:><, iS.v«:uj!t/n?i^rr^h) -fhEtat-on tt-stinji mat.'iialr,, and 

S-'./;*;: ? i/.' :.>.-f '.rthj '.••itii»'i i.Mi:ii«n' !.rahsi»tt: 

f ..■'.< 

.'•-•'i'j' '<> ■'..^f'., « *•' ,•!!( .ffii.4 i; .. ,,. j.ffoiVf; h:\:i l>t ou rfl-jw and 

t 

V L ' Id Cl;*.:"' •) pr >i-< U hCr. «• th»^ f vl Cfl^ S of 

..w;- ina: I ll< tilf'^ :vu\ v. IM^iMt Ih.Mr n«*ci|;: !Mving hi * n 



fori, mui * r . \/ lo 
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BL/BC cui'ricula and lolatccl maiarials, 

^SS^ - Pupil plact?m«nt ajitl a«sas8mcnls tests, ami 

^ - Toachcji* training anti oi'itintation materials , 

€) Willi ihe» cnsiiTpUon of ihc tlcvolopinfiit of r.omc curricula hih. ami 
IwfOvf (12) Us-ifher tfaiivin;; vi.tl»50 tapoc;, tht-fjo t-fforts havr not as 
yr-t bcvti pro nui; live, 

d Dnvc'lnpmcMt fffovtfl a]-ipfai* to bo cUipUcativo in nature, i.e., all 
Title Vn proj<:cta currr uJlv dovolop in.'iterials. 

Tlio. follnv inc fimiiiV'rt art- thf» rrsuH of un-sito vi;iH;j to iho irpocial 
Projects l>y the lU./UC .SUuly 'foam. DrtifUJorl voporla havo lu«i^n 
written (»n fad? of Xuo fonv ]>v<>jr!cts aiiil have bcu.ni j;ubmitt"tl to 
U.SOIC imrliKi-, a.': itlrcady ii<:>i«Ml. 

o Jhi' cUic}y tt'pm, in intovvif-v. « with ^;taff at th'^ SpocJal Projects, 
four.d f.hat f .M-flh-jck fr«>ni f ir Id t»-».sUp!; *»f Jil^/r.C rrhicaticn 
niii^»'viaJj? h;u; !:;'-n slov/ rui'l incoi-.'.l.sf^'nt. .Since ffrt'db;H:k !» 
rrtsrntial for ni;.{:in}4 rovisions in inKiiMtctional matcriala, their 
finali/.ation aiid publicatioii arc being hindered. 

c. In ;.'om r.'il, Bl^/BC edmuiiion pv*ojr c:t toachorf? involvt-d hi field 
l«r»finf; matrM'ii.].s iVrol th.-.i; v.hiJ.ff folh:c(i<ms nii'y be oxcelJt nt, 
more nmt'M'ialb reed to bt; diivelopcd it, meet thfi current eduea- 
tional n.jeds, -AdditionaUy, a gencrul eomplnint is thai the content 
of avuih^bie nuiterials if too difficult /or childrm v/ho hfi.\i'. had 
liniitf d trainin;; in .Spanish. 

■ 

• Revi<'W of mntnrial evaluation shoctn shows that materials present 
at dissemination projects and those beinq utilj/ed in the fitild of 
r>L/IiC education are often not relevant to morst children's back- I 
ground in tlv United .Statc.q. The lan^uago is loo difficult for . 
thoKC who are not flut-nt Hpeakers and readorn of Spanish. Consc- | 
queiitly, teachers must spr nd much time explaining difficult 
vocabulary to make the materials usable. 

Twenty-five liL/BC education projects aie involved in fic:ld [ 
evaluation of nvaterials. Tl»<»se projects aie located in li n states | 
and \V'ashinj:;ton, D.C, Feedback is solicited regarding the typo of | 
use to which the materials are put, their relevancy, the difficulty j 
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of tho language, the cliildro.n'a voactions anrl opinions, and the 
teachers' reactions and opinions. Projects involved in the field- 
testing efforts arc asked to furnish samples of lessons developed 
for the materials buijig field tested. 

No compilation of data on feedback from the field evaluation 
testing was available. However, about 250 ro.sponsos were 
available to road and study. The responses, from teachers, were 
generally as follows: 

Invariably teachovii foci that books from Spain are of good 
quality and si/.e of print and that they have good colorful 
illustvationa svhilo those from other Hispanic countries are 
vah:c\ Inferior in thi;j ri><>ard. By U.S. standards, binding 
i.:-. I papi't.' quality I,; judritul unaiitisfii.itory. 

!• '.•i-.r.s of cultural reUrvancy, a larv.i-* i.-uiDhiu* oi.' teach'/ i-j of 
"i-.: ir> A lu- •i'.-.aii i. i'.mi I'l^.^-rl iiv M '-.-ucan chll.i i-i-n',-; 
hi.".'i» ':'>;>-) I :', i,"i.*t. n l;'oiu .>i.h"i' coMn'-i'ifs woi'o jv-v -ii 
:'■•■•-/ low ry.':i.n..r on cr.llui'al ri^ovancy whU'i cioiim U'acivrrs 
f*'U ll\..it ri.?lovancy was questionable . 

Mont tfachi^rs i'nt«vl the lant-uaue of tlie books too difficult 
for '!:•• ('hilfU'cii to rnatl anrl uvitU-rstatul at the givi>n «rad(.' 

:yr"vc ;.T:i. |f .;;.{, oiVnrtri ..irr- biMiij; made to v-'liflato acquii-nrl ov 

i.io.dM'i.-ils. (■•.•;a»riplo , t'.vo in- -ic rvicc oi*i<-ntatlr>n 

v, i>rl;.;h. (ov l-'i-'ld Ti'ial (!<)<: j i'c.tors iiavi- bee?i hild to a.ssnre 
Ki.os-. l.-'i.v',i; and uurl-.- ivst lullii;.'. oi" v ;i 1 Idatinc; projjrarn wbjoctivf^s, 

rM-l..-: ai'i^ b'Mii;; j-.Mr.-ivcd rouul;- »'ly ivam these coo f»;hiator j and 
I'ro.'M (jlhrr }>L/J>C rduc'iLion tivil -rials fvaliiators aiul/tu* 
'..<l'Kkc«or.-5. As tjf Ja.m-i I'y \')'/.], twenty- six rioUl trial centers had 
iJoii^pl.:t.'d L\-cr!l):f.-k .-t U-a^L thrt^o luirriciila kits. 

T'iic v-il! !.••,■;• <, ^c.,;-" -. i r-n- I v :;, M.-.d oth.M- r.T,/nC i".;iication 

■ t.!::1<? CO -' ;u,-uilU, U'.i.i.mI!/ fi-o;-.; ilnr 

: • •■ :. t ;> 1'" >•■ ■ ; yc.>. i : , 

! ■•*'■ •< ■ 'pi r "on I 
!>v i ;!if<l (ILt.t'iivitcd .;if.<;<.' Ji.ily, lli m-c wa'-: co 
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forximl system for Xiotifying all projects, states oducational aH«ncio6, : 
local educational agoiicios, or other intcrostiHl groupjj, of. mnvly- : 
acfiuivod and/or developed mntevials. In eomc caans lo<^} Bl./BC 
projects were not aware that the projects e^cisted or of their functlouei 
since little or no public information effurts had been generttlud. 



© In Komo casc-.B tho air freight shipping of matotiala liad licun 

replaced by surface Hhlpjiin^); vvhieli, although Jobt. t-x-ptniKi vo, wan ^ 
also much hIonvcv. This; wa« roflfclod in ihe time Irtpf;*-. hi'tvveen \ 
the local lih/BC project orJorinj.' of maioriahj and thf' uolivery of » 
materials to the px'ojects. 3t is estimated that a period uf 90 I 
days or more is necofssary between tl-.c phiecment of the uvder for { 
materials and the arrival of the ahipjnent at lU dcbtination. 

• l)iRsemi?i;itiot) oi materia] ii appear i, to ]>e afrtT.fcd by LEA pro- 
cedural requirements for ordering niJttevialfj .';ii.ce, in Komt* casejs 
material{> cannot be pureh;if.ed t-xcepl from .specified puldtshers 
and/or tlt-.-ir r.-presc-nUillv (ts. l';:.cop{ Ions to Iho abovi:, tlioujih 
possible, demard compll.inre v.-ilh detailed a»iil tir.ie c-unr.um'ni; 
administrritivt: rijqnirciinonf ti which oflen de{i-r molivatif.>n or 
result in inordinate lapi:c j; of time vvhiclt nt f-ate the need, 

o Materials, tests and pupil placement ivjfttrumeuts^ appear to ha f 

availabU', However, in many cases theno materials have not as ' 

yet been validated. TJiis discourajjes dissemination centers from s 

makin.i; the inatfrialr available inH'.l validation has been | 

comp!etod--boIh a cumberyome and time consu.ning proces,;. Ac ! 

a re.suU, liL/IJC educ5.tio:j amt'-rialri wiucli could irwci ihn neuds ' 
of Title VII projects an- not beinj^ diiJiutminatc-d. 

5, As^'^.C'fi^ Material.-; anfl otudr nia 

• Some activities related to assessment and carried out in Special 
Projects, duplicate previously publishod research findings. 

© Thouj^h the need for technically viable instruments existji. Title i 

VII project.s have not been providc^d with intiM'hn f',uidance on the • 

use of existing instruments or otlier methods of carry inj^ out ■ 
pupil ass'.^ssment. 

• Some assessment efforts are not producing diagnostic or other 
types of in.struments that focus on the problems or in.structional j 
areas of Title VII target populations. i 
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0 A coinprc>h<-«Biv« plan fov cari^yina out a«Sfsriniont activities, 
which itU'utify viable! pvocotUtrns, staff iv^Kula and conipoH^ucics, 
and othcn- uioas nccosjiavy for »ut:r.c»sful projuct aGhi.-vcinont ha 
not been dovolopnd. 

The? importance or rclnvancr of somo asso.'tfjinont activities 
curriMitly under way havf not hvv.ti ovaluati'd in terms} of vvhothor 
thojif aotivitios impact on tho nducational achiovomont of pupil », 
or not. 

o .Sppoial Proji'ctri with a pupil plac<'mfnt or n.ssRs«m«'nt focus 

liad coiMhu:lr d "mail sui-vi^ys" to dctormimr what t.fftt» wore h?'inn 
ti«.f.}i;',c;il In Ivrnx i of l.u;<ru.-i doiur.iarcf and l.->ii.!;<!;'.n.! iioiwr^oi..' :v:v 
u\ Tit!.^ Vir !:.jr..':aliuM p.-oj'MU.i. T:-.o rn i^rinv-,,' wi-^-*' i:.-a.= l..,;n •/{ 
.'•.M lu ty.'.r. t,C t ujvi S:; v. -r.' pi'r.'d !lvlicMi)r; f.» i -..tU 

'•'••'('••':'■ '•!.'!•.■••• •>;• Mu:.: - \' oi {, • tt. !..!) •• 

I '.'il. ; •.•(« v.i-,;.. ir-u' no atj.ily.-,, ; l,,vu d...-r .jf f!ur 

f«?fipoii!ii«H lo Ui,' tuif .^;l ion:: atiki-d i-din.. wurv opi iions tt( t'li} 

tvats. rc vi»>v.-; f'.id b -on convjlfnod f»ii livo losts, with a 

sir:t!i in s. Tl^. u-id.s Uail h^/c.-n ;-;«'lfi:l»^d for r««vL'v no t!u« 

!>af:;:; oi' -o-. v;;-.t n • y (d" f"?-.-f,-,-:icy of it;'vl"j'*:!, 

:.i!<.l La-' i •••M-.-ii ir.:: i;Kn» ;» Is/', ir. };,.(.v,'Oi'f» Ir;;!^ ,>f 

• •••au-v an-! = . o'/ t\( I ity, ]\>f[::nui .-.u;.. 

i!;; au-li^Mu;.- t'or f.v f>-v if-,.. if ft i-n-al, ,-.i»d l.lic l! ■.■.!(! ot" 

«Ii SH. ••<',! .- Jl'!!!) V.-.' l"'" .U'tii- 2- v fHl.il.flM I'nt.l Th.'i'C V..i:i no .'Hi n:tJ.'(« 

t.f t:-. • i>'itT,!,..i- nf I- ;!.; !.!.;..:: v..,i:!d !,.. fo ,.i...v<M|, or 'Jinr'.-vhl,. fr, r 
'' '••••./;..• v.- I,!' Ill- oi- l' t.i'ili- ari;", .i.: Mi-odu.-l i-.d'- i\-i>i;>. Uv.- 

.•»••!", ('.■•liii < r'l .1 fii! ■ '.if '\y 
■• ■! '■' >■•: ■' . . . I !'• • « !)"" i" •.' : (I ." I'ii • lf| 



t 

.slr..,i. ••: -ji. 
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♦•Culturally DoiYiocrnlic Ldarnini* Environrunnt: A Coi^nUive 
Styles Appvcmch" (substantially the same as above). 



I 



•'A HicuUtival Proccfjs fof DovoloptYicnt of a MfScican 
-American Heritage Curriculum'^ (aimed at llic Iuf'.h «chool | 

*'Annoial«Hi ISibliocjiMpby for n Chjcuju* SU!c!h ^; Curriculum** 
(aimod ai iho. high hooJ lovnl, bul Huiiablo background 
reading f»ir tr»achcr.s)* 

•'IvlcMican American Valuos^'. 



o BcrauKc* of thi' I'lck of toachin;.;. ^uidi Icachnr?; now havr to 
cl'V4'l()j> tho(*i. fur usini.!: nvailablr jnatcrialn accjuircd fvuin 
forijij'n countries. TcacU<*r;; should bp rp<juo?;b?d to study the 
Hpin\y.A\ lanf;u and to undcvftitand tli • philoaoph/ of education 
of thf counlric:! frojii which thi* matorlal;^ they arc* workin;? with 
hiwc iK'cn acriuiriMl, 'J'lii^. would liclp them undcr^^tand th(! | 
mal'M ialfi bi-AUn: and pc vhi^. ps find adrptations t aHicr to liniKc. 



I 



F« Concluroons 

Q Gonevally, bilin;»unl oducation projoctr. arc awaro of the service's 
availal>!c throufih Special I'rojc-cts, C\a rontly, 76.% of tho proj^^cts 
art- rt porLcfily u.siur/Sp^^jcial Project- service*:. Coop<Hration rccoivi d 
from Sj»c:cuil Pro'iKCtfi is pent ral».y rated as p.ood or excellent. Onality 
of et;rviccf5 providcid is also j;ciif;rally rated as ^iood or cxc«lU:nt, 

In tlic ' opinion of proji^ct diroi:tors nnd curriculum fiprcialints 
support sorvic<r.s cc^i bo impruvf d and .should bo expanded to include 
sorvic(Ui iiot now provided. For example: | 

"Prepare a directory of se*'vice centers for publication and 
distribution to all bilingual education projects. " I 

''Provide a pool of conf?ultants and make them available so 
that projects can call on them when needed. Tliis activity should 
be furlhcrr supported with v/orkshops. 

I 

Ovor twrnty thousand items of materials are currently available I 
through Special l^rojects. These materials have their jj;onesi.s in 
foreign countries, U.S. publishers, anrl/or other bilin}^ual nlucalion 
projects. They cover a wide spectrum of uses, ililficulty levels and 
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ftpproachos to bilingual education. Still others aro bning acquirod 
and/oi- dovolopc.d without iv,,.ard to evaluating what is noediul, what 
IS available that will meet thu nocul and. what iemains to b« 
developed, 

KflortiJ art' boin/; made to tf;jt and validatn materials. However, 
ofiui'trf are nut oi'.4ani«od and aro lesa than effective. For c:campln; 

- Teacher evabiation sheets jihow that foroign materials UmuI to bo 

too difficult for American cliildren. These materials appear to 
JJ^ be useful only to fluent .speakers of the lanj^ua^i- concerned. 
^ I'eerlback of thi.s informal ii.n to local bilin«ual,education projects 
^ ha.j b4Jen alow and incouiiiHtont. 

I ^ > . oILnUo'i v'rUf.n rr:7; t n.ild c'lahiiv.tion efroitti has been 

j ^ '"''i 'ult ac d r. minijiial. 

1 •• • -! !?!'o;-' • ' ''jn-a!;. ;■■ ■..N-ds t.^ (liSL .|l-iu.;fN«d VrViVe 

r'.-.:n-jj r. nr.-; i.{ul:d i.j. (..'lu'.-.-:-* !«/• ii: is o-.v-ufin^ !ta;.!'.j /..ii.vil./ 
and ;v.-. ruH^ilAn, vJlhotit plan, and at..) u'..nLly v.Uhout appt'ov.-d and 
e.om ••»)•. dv•n^;ive mailiuj; I'mUi, 

r^:'r- di.;.: T-iinr.Unn o'* ' nrurmalion .-.nd tv.at.-rl.iKs h;x:i b.-en 

" ' "^ini:-.; .ily. Tiii i la iy b^> iutp.».c(..-d on by bulb 

' '••'•» ■• •■ '"I Jj^'A i.- fi.iL-j vali.l.iUnL' aiul pfocui-niivnt 
pi-.-.t ti't.::;. 

i •!... nation ,M'!".i"f.4 -r'; r.-.t (o in-.ij.M-f j.n- I •iroi'f...-i! ion P.botit 

''•■•■v.r* ;.:-".y v,w>i!.! :5tr.-. if etl r:;. Monal 
■;' ^-'bi. . r.c.-;,v.-d L.foriuui ion l'ii-t)u;T|, 

' ! '"^t^'i ' >'i-rn i:^.' * r. n". (Ion -ii l.inn :-.y.;Lf'.ij, Sinr.o 

;'-.:i7;tir ; vr-v;, ..,.,!,.■ n 1, / -o.-cial Pr.ij.u.-LK v.-i 1 1 b.>.omo 
'.■< !• •'. iniiy ! ...,..rlan't ,'. , t...i .rL;.l.^ <l. -.' loi)jM-nl projocl.s C(..,n.> 

■" ' • ■' i VPS ;';5f| .;;•)-.:»• Lli;- j'Mtr.bor of PJ./i',C 



■■ .i;-- • ic I ' ■■ , ■ 1 1 M<M-(i.- . .!,/■;,( ,. ;;-it,.. 

: l-> : '.in,-;;. ■ ': i* o | > i :• i . ti u : i, r-oru ;• Iji.l'' d 

• '1' • ' '''Im'' ■■ ■ •■•■•linir / l',-)!.s that p !-r p.-i r.' hi 1 i 1!.m;.'\1 
«• 'tKM!'i)i! U ; and aiu. .; lor ti'.-ol i v cKi.i.s.-.xjin jn.-,Li-iu.-Lioiu 
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There 4s an apparent contradiction between the high number of posi- 
tive rcBpon.soB of the projects rcf^arding the cooperation they have 
received Irorn the fJpecial V^rojut tH, thoir ratinj: of U|c Spi'cial 1 
Projects' cjuality* of Burvicen provided^ and the hi[*h tUnimnd for a ^ 
wide variety of £;er vices by the 15h/r#C ednealidu projeciy. Thiii 
contradiction may ha attributed to five key variables; 

(1) The projects m;iy not be Votnlly av.^are of the variety of .sorvicoK 
available to them throu;;h the Special J^rojcits, Thin relates 
bach to the clitSc us.sion earlier on Jho dis{;*'4Min?)tion 4>f ihforina-* 
tion (oi- the lack of dissemination) on llic iiarl of the Special 
rVojcety. 

Twenty- .six project f? indiealrd tli.it they had in the past, or wcjre I 
currcnJly usint; Um- Sui'c.ial IH'ojectJi. However, h apper r.s frcnii 
tlie fhil'i t'h'jt tl)c lUi/iiC rMiiK:i»tii)M projirctfi i::.'ed only n littuti.d 
, nu/nbvr of i:crvive.s pi*<>vi<Ied by {he .S]>4j(.itil l^rojurts* Thi.s 
narrov/ u«e ina\ bo indicatives of a lack of information on i)w part 
of local iU*/P>C edueatiim projecti. about oth^^r services jirovidod 
by thi! ijpciiiid l^rojotlK, 

(?») Clojicly related to (Z) fibove is the hip,h rrtiuj^ jriven by t)>e proj- 
ects i(9 the fipeeial i^rojcctn in terms of ihe quality of i;ervicef> 
tlie bitter piovid<s Thai rctinr inay be only on a limltcfl number! 
of services provided by Special i^rojects, | 

(•t) The ciiutradiction niij'.bt also 1)e evplainvd by the rltuly data .sli^nvj 
inf; tiwjt l..l^/^v and/or SiiA ;ip!iroval of jtirit.i i inls or services ac • : 
qvn.sijion, p.nd the atl*.:ndant btirc,uuu-al ie j>ri>rednre;; that must 1 
b(! folh;Wid to ci]>taii; approval, may bi; au in'irbJlin.^ variable. 
Also, ti»e observation tliat t'oiiit? ])roJuit.s' curricula and /or iiia- 
teriaJ.'» must conTtn'm to l^KA and/or S]»'A approved curricula 
may inWibit the use of t)»e services providoU by the Special Proj- 
ects, thus creating; and/or ir.aintaininR a high dwiiiaad for servients* j 

(5) Finally, the apparent contradiction may also have as a contrib- | 
wlii.^ factor the manner in whicli the questions repardinp 'Equality 
of s(;rvices'' and d<*crec of "coojX! ration" were phra^svd hy the 
Study Project in the fit-Id data collection questionnaires, i^c- 
Kponses by the projects - -either positive or ncpative--'COuld liave 
been influenced by the imprecise nature of the questions. | 

I 
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V. IMPACT OF POLICY ISSUES 

B£Sr COPJf illfflJUBiE 

^* l^. tirpcluction and Rt >lat od Backgro uiid 

Inherent in curi-nnt offorta utulovway to implcnif»iU the bilingiuiU 
bicuUuial (r.L/lJC) odiu aUoii concept in tho U.S. , is the iiot'd for 
dovclopinu fjound poUcii»s, fundinj; pi-occduros, and othor related 
adminiijiiativc ami opr- rational iDCthodologiea whose objocrtivus ai-« to; 

• Assure tlu! oi'dorl/ iinplomcutalion of the concept; 

• Provide FiHloral assUtauce to States and LEAs in implementing thr 
concept; 

^* " ■ ' ■' -"^L- -'V '^'n-:.- • 'u ^^..^l■t^•h tlif* (f.S, 0:Vi.-'. of | 

■ ■ ■ •' "-T ' i>o ■*: r.';U. :.<i..s-' l.r, t:.>n.r ..viUt ;.tM<l/or j 

i -ftrci on f>»n;j!,:;tif? i-f! to ».;.<• laitKi.aon r-.M'-! o|>f r^.tio}^ of" .'.pf/iovt-d 
r.^li 'i-iual-bi^ wlUiral odiic-.lion projects. Included in this body of 
.urnt;^gi» s i» »•«; 

vi Mi.-' iir .U't!i. f'l:iti{m a n'cd rjv)'i(v/ UiPoi*/ fov finxlin-; bilin},'ual- 

;5 I': • ?«ivil.i< o/blliti Mial-btcuUu: vil isiMtiMtctio'..' I mate I'iol.s di.-i.'SOinit.ia- 
iinn pr;)j.'v>|. -J ; 

9 UtL-Wr. '^ biliiv.v il bLcul!'!' Ml •:uvi iciilurn:; do v'f lupjivnl projocLr?; 

»s luivlhv.' (>!' bill!-,-.,,- 1 . i.u-iillur.r.I p'lpil plaof .-.u'nt -arul/w . assc.i.-iuv.'nt 

: no dels fi' «/" i <.ipt5i" tp'. ;> Cf.'ji'cts ; and 

o pubi '< ;.() >n of 'jtl'-' 'lin.vs ((,v i.lv tiiil.iation, nianniM^nu-nt and 



! 



^ • i:--- . '1/ : c.i' r. I... : /t'ly Kirsv u^imI. 

^■iriMi .!i ..li • fy:.s ir.r- ...i/i;C oirt^clor local i*'*:u<. atiouAi 
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apcncy (LKA) admittifitiatord, niifl othcfv llL/nC c«t1ucatio« project 
staff pei'tiottiu'l. Of pnvticular ititniT«t woultl bf the *;onsidovatioiis 
and i-pcommondatioiuj of project dirnctors, YjKA adnuhl.siiatovf? and/ui* 
Advisory iVvnvds. To this cxtnit, a fjcrifs of tjucstiom; was dt-vi-lopwd 
with the j»oal of obtainiitj' air in^ l^'hi': to looif l coninutnity, project 
fitaff ai»d/oi' LKA slaff upinionMi on tht^ valu»>, fffcct anel d-.^i-.trabiUly of 
\Uo policifs, 8lratCiii«*K .-ind/or rr»j?M]iitovy iiuanroj; tui'rotilly bt iu?* 
aniculatrd by Ihr U.S. Office of Kducalioi>. •.Ihosc Cjiu-.';{.HiMs: dr..il i»i 
fivp functjoisil arr^.'i:;, i.o., Program Start-up, Ffdciul Funding Phano 
Out, Traiiiins' and Orirnlation, Httpportivt? .^!t' rvi»;c«, and Project 
ActivftioB. 'I'Ih' questions soliciti'd t-KjUVsHioMM tif in'crfsf, und»:'r- 
staiidinp;, Ufc«^ and Coi.curvancf witJ^ Ihc (?nt'nt iritcd policiix: and r.ouj^'Jit 
opiifion-s a.s to tlu' in^pnt-t of thnsf poUcir.s on projcctj,. In addiiiou, 
rcconmiofidi^t wo it j <>ui',ht loi- tn(»difyjt «'.. i'.tUVum So, uv dobnirtj^ 
from Ibf! i.iUii total of all policioii t-muuiiatt d l>y Ihc U/iici- of Education. 

' • I^'ill!ilii'.:ML^- " d Ro lMrd K o H^jQitf e i- : 

In {•cMv ral, tlio rfspotsxcts jiKnii to 4»ur IVdicy Jasiu-Ji tp"^.stionf: v/»'rc 
broad in content, snbrtantivr in dc»pth, and c|uitt' v;»ric-d. For 
oxampio, Iho <ji2C:.,ti(»ii, "ilos, ( ould OF. intprovo itn ti-chnical 
assistance to pvoit-cts in the Slart-up pIinH<»?" nvoknd gonoral 
commentf? and rc-.«pojiKe.s from project dircMitors, cuvriculum 
.speci;ili.!t«i and Bl./)iC ipadi-if:. 'J'lu'fw ar*' abov.r. in l)ata Tablo 
V-Jil. 1Ik!.s( rofipor.fa'ji svrrt; coj f^cnKi-d into the i'ollt.'.vinj.; ^( nfi - 
aliv.od : tiucn^cnts: 
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- By prov iding consultant services in Vi-oy ct Mannj'enient. 
By initiating frrqi-.-nt ard recurring field (rips to projects. 

- By dis.^ominatinn more strand and similar type data on BL/BC 
education ,•>» ograms. 

- By standarcli/ing forms and procodurer,, 

- By providing information on ^L/BC education experts. 

As can bt' floducod, some datci obtained during the interviews w^'re 
not easy to synthesize into specific catei^or ics . Narrative an.s\v»-rs 
such as thoso illustrated above, had to b*- "jud^mentally filtered" 
and tlie essence of tlic responses categorized with rt-fercnce to intent 
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amt thou;;ht ratluT lUan as to rtpocific woi tlinR. It vva» then 
tu'coHfifti'y to GSitulAihU faiirly concisely dcrlltnul catoijofics for ilala 
tabulation pxivpoiu^u, 

Gom-vaUy, catof'orii'.allon ami aiin1yfti« of vropoiirtttfi to the 

quff.tionn h'cl to lln- fjillowinj^ ni.'ijor conc1tt»ioii»: 

• Thf i iiHv with v.'hu:h imw ni,/UC nUicrttion projoolf; t:an hf slard'tl 
woulfl bf nnlia>tcH'cl if tin* If.S. Office of Kdtiratton pitivith'd a whlv 
ran.';«' of conHultant uoi'vif.*'.. as dnfiiKMl hy tin- rocoinnxMiclations 
of JU./r.C proj»'i.t. clirt'cttn'H, hV'.A achniinf.l jatorsi, cui't'icultini 
npt-ciatiiitf.; anfl i»thi*r piojt Ct ttiaff m«'inl>;' ni. 

© A }>i*<'ai nif<l fo»* WL/'BC tJMdovialp omIjHs!. This nfotl is- rurrfiilly 
b»'in^i a«I«h*o»!3« tl l»y the K4aloi'ial» Acc}»l^^.ition Proje ct, Iian Dit'/io, 
CaJitMrm'a, whicli i?; rharj'J tl v/ith actjtii r iit*; oiid di.s.M'ininuUii;', 
iiuiliuc.tional niali'ii;?!*;; th*- l)i.«i.s<'niiiJ.!lion' C»«nliM' foi* )UUn;Mial- 
r.it i.Utiral i.S|);'tnf:h - Eiij'li.^h) iJtlucaiitm, AuKtin, T« >.as, v.hi»:h is 
v<».sj>f,n.sihlc (ov tn'inlini; .miiI eli.sfarrninaf inf* niAti'ri.tlK; lla? .S|.. aiwh 
Ctu-ri(:ulr. ni'V»'hip«iicjit Cc iid r, Miami, Vh»riila, Nvhioh cli'vrlopw 
r.ii/IUj cifvi icula ami lln- Mationa] NIuM ilinf.'u..l (.'>p,nislj/ 
Kn^Hiih) As.st rfsnioiit Conti-r, ^'ioiikton, Calirornia, vAi'ich is 
vi'iiptiaaiblo for •li'ViMopiiif. mochrls for ptipil pla<:fin»'rtt ami 
aKt »{;.'.mi-'nt l('t.hMi({tu'».s. 'riK»u;;l> thi-H,- .spff:inl proj(M;U hav»' 
<-Np ricncc'd op" rational d.'l.iys in d<fvi'1opijif% nctjui l iiif,, and 
tf'Lilins; ii»atovi;:!.; , thoy avk- cuj i'cotly in a prochicdv*- phajso 
which pron»is» » to si)4Jiifitanily ta.io (Ik; luatrrialw pr»*bl«!n). 

«* A lavfif ni?tjori(.y of projfrl.s visitf*! ( JO) «ifljsinil)f to ihv "fjfod 
moivy" throry. (Son Data Tal)lr V-Cl.) Most liavo already 
iniliaVcd a j4iadn,il procfsr. of absorbinf- funding for local IVT-ZBC 
oducnlion programs. However, individual liKA rorpurenionls 
and approaclic; coupl'^d with linancial limitations may preclude 
maintenance of tlie prtiject models c\jrrently beiiij; implemented 
Willi F<?deral funding as.si.stanco. An exaniple of a probable 
project model chnnije is the jiossihility that many LKAs will 
have to eliniinate BL/BC education in the kindc r«iiarten gradeti. 

• There is a diulinct lack of qualified BL/BC education teachers. 
The IJ.S. Office of Etkication can impact on this shortage by 
motivating; educational institutions lo provide (UM'.ree ant! 
certification curricula in Bilingual - Bicultural Kducalion. 
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o A n<^tHl .i{>pi»av« to i;xiat foi- 1>*nUa' conmuinicatirjti btthvoon IJL/liC 
nrUicatioii piojoctn, «ppcial projects ami tlu' U.S. Olfioo of 
Kditcatioii Titlii VII Pvogi-ain ailico. TIuk m»«a could b« 
auti^nrd by: 

• M»i'4. Hold vi.'iUtt by Titln VII Program OUUiv. p.-Vftonncl; 

• Tho fii'hndulhif' of fi»«<|ucjit and i'pcui-riij|4 woikHhops and/oi- 
€otilV>ivnc(n:; 

o Pulilu ation of a ivcuniiif, BL/nCJ P.Muuation InlonnaUou 
I.» tU«r and Mnlfn iala Calalojjue. 

Th ? data, con.iid«Tat jouii, V\u(\\im*.% and Hpnrh'io coiutliirtions loadini', 
lo tho ^\bjV!^ a IV cop'..jaffl in i'ollowinf, |>a<M.»iMph. 

«Mn 's .».n»I C^n .Wlf .••-,(.;, itTj 

!'.'!•. 'r-i'i'J: '"''''.I.!J''1'V"^! -■■■''J^r""'" T'linflirc; 

In u:*ar • i" .» f;sl.:U.'.>t<;.« tf> AVii.i ; flt-ftirouH of ItriiiU rnfi.! inn Hl./j'.C 
vfXnrMUnx |ot:t;;, {Jf l/.S. (lifiri^ of K.hi. afcu.n has fl-vLlop.-vl 
a .'-iLW, v.'lucli vj; raasial .fout of {•'fdc'i-al 

••!t'.''tt. ' - ;;:;«;ir !r.. T., ,.,(•,.,•{, |n« al :^.-l>oo| r| } ^ f:r| r f::j aif M»vt'n 
"s- 'i tn-y" f,,v ..t .•tif.;.. l'.l,/f;C p.-oj.rcl ; .vitli Uu- i •.(:<• nt thct 
ih.' "- .I "! .i;.>nfy" • i-o-. I i.vi:i p.iy for initial pt'ojiM f di«vi'lop- 
r;i.-pf . .3 • j w) j- i!:iL:.- 1 .triff f:rai t i.. < . .A f }..•*.• ui initial 

n.-ri..'I • iit'c :m ' .'■.i.-linf., f'iii. ..i-ia! :n'.t,jp' . rl. is! I |y phasi d 

out nnrl tr li.:* i-i. ; , .livl/.w S(.;i.':j arc .••.prcUMl to as nuiKJ 
p.U-'.i il . . -i (>vo: {. '.»!iy lol'J- .i'*':;p4>i;-..!M!ili.'.-i f.)r.t}i.' rosts of 
op-- vr«: ■'. . t;i.' pi-iii.Mf,. In fli- ill<•^•«•^?l of lii.'.Ici n;,' .'.'ijifi' I h(* 
ir!'o: :i-,IIon t-\ r^iinr.' ;>.-')J''«-{:'i, it v.ir; I'l.iUohL ch-.; irablf^ to 
M'-MMi'^ of fii , 1" -ntty .>.\\t\ to .S(.»lic.il; iti;M'«";lio:i:j lo how 

111- .s. i-.'iitti«- : bf In .uirl ij i,,n, sdujc- undfi;- 

:>l.'ii'Iir. ■ .-.!' .1 . .:'u:al.i()t^ .-. ,.-!i«:y'-. fKi.sliifm o{! I.-'. '« .••..! fiii'ilioj; 

,-:^^M"t. ir.d fo: , !. ;of;)t:.)ii • as rl •c-nfcl n:;<'li;l iu . ;. • vi^ lo[ > t iil; 
fit'/.M*- ; i,'\\C. I '! i.-.t!.;ort f". ii<li i.v. fnd l>u.! <.•<. p!.-in;>. 

• 'i't- .-')M:{, • .. <•.: .•>v.ul.i:.i.' I.r-IA .■•••pr".s.M.tn(iv.> 

lyiJyyC. ')!•.)=. -1:1 li • ••>.*rs T u! i'm- C'ii.i i tvii,. ;i of 1.,.m;i1 '([visofy 
Koai-''.:;, ; •••jMpi.;"'! i<. i 1 ! ni o i i-al local ( !■! m l< inj.? v. f.' ro ncf to 

<• .u'alion l"M.-|in_i'. ij.>l ici" 3 . 

"Do-' i f'-.n loct' .sr.hool f!i::i»-iol .lulj.^' r il;.- to th^? 'sfo*! i.ioin'y' 
th.'o -/? " 
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"Mow much vimc <lo you U'*i\ should ho allowc»el fov F<?tIeraUy . 
. supponcd dcvclopiTunital work in a 25JL/BC pi'ojccf? " ^. 

Data Table V-Cl rc*cot*lfi the vaBpfnuiaa given. 

The voaponefOG itielicalecl thnt (hiii:y (30) Ll.*Ar. coiicurv^Hl with tho i 
phftsr-oal tiu'oiy an fimaci;U.cfl hy ihv U.S. Officii of Kthu.ation, 
Thf'vc vvev.», hovvt-vor, ho\w I'valiont;, I'ov t-jiampU?: 

o Som€» LKAs f t U thry v.'ouUl nrvn* hr uhl<> to fund pvojmt 

modtlfi sirnilur to Uu; onoR. cuvivuitly in opfratiun. Most | 

of tlir-so wrve «kf|>1ic.%l about thf.ii' ability to fund all 

Hl*ad< K. I 

i 
i 

o Ollv^vf;, 1ht)ut.»h coj!n'i/;»nl of it'f p»dif»c;!l ;ind commtmity | 

prc'sfiiu-.'s boinj/, rvertfd diit not ••cally Ihinj* thr»t Ihf | 

commtuuty v/ns pvcpi'iit-d lo fund BL/liC t-ducalUm prfjjoctfj \ 

to lhi\ t'\Un,t that VVdi-vnl fnndhi;f--v.' ith yn-jp'ouiOiial I 

loe.'tl or Static fuuiiinj,', v.oulfi allov/, | 

I 

5 

All }-»'f;p(inf;.«{i indicfitl.r of LKA difrit(4t t omi-nt v.ith cM»-i*(»nt CfCitf | 
of ivhicitifin fun»ljnp; p'(>U<:it k \v<'rt! coupled with f;U!'.f;i'nMonfj that ^ 
th<' C)i'ri<?i' ol I'JtiMfAtion jjhoukl continue to provido t,ubs1aiitinl [ 
support in mfitfvialsi acciuisntion and dovclopiiuMit, staff tiaininji 
and in iUr-y.v functional positioni^ not nonnally )und< d by ku«al! 
school dif i i-if:t:.. . ?u)nn' ;•«(;".»«•. -.i'Ml tl»';t ih.' JmmN'jt;! '^ovi- ni}r,J>nl f 
ahould conlimu- to p:ty for i,ri.-;!.i »:cl ion.- 1 a?:; K.toni.-;, cm-rivubuo/ f 
r.iHiinumU'/ spt-cial'St;,, ruici TJ^/CC*. cfiuci);?on project afhrdiUfitra- * 
tlon. Ill ofiHi'jico, ihc fnri:.f»j>.«;'is iin»on<;; tiup group appcr? ri fl to be I 
that th<! Ofiicr i»f K(hicatioji fihoubl contiivv to provide' funrlliit? for 
tlioHO c:si.( nscj; not norinjiUy jMcurvcd by tin* I^TA in p;-ovi(linii 
education to its connnuiuty. IJxainplcs cited were: 

• Providing kindergarten clasa<-.s 

« Provitiing separate and distinct materials or services 

• Paying for positions not normally required by the standard | 
school curriculum. J 

■ 

c. In qu 'stioninj; 34 local education area repvcsenlativJ* s as to their ■ 
plans ft)r Hl./HC <>ducation projects, consitle rahle evidi-iice was 
found that l.EAs we rt- aln-ady luovin^ towards partial abri»>rplion 
of fundini4 for BL/]"5C education projects, Twenty-t:(^ ven LKAs 
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Data Tablo V-Cl 
Responses to Fcilcral Funding Phasoout Questions 



Do'^s tho local tli.strtct 
icvibt^ to thf? "s«i'd 



Y 



No 
4 



Projoctii iMitorinj; thivfl yaiw funding 
nntsJt aa.'tun^c r«£}p«)nsibility for I'ii'.sfc 
grades. 

Do you fft'l UiifJ is too soon 
ior t'Uulinj^ to bo traniifurmd 
to til" fJ'iAV 



I" • ).j » • c t ' A n :> '.v i n j^j : 





No 


i3 


17 



No Aii.'iv.i.'r 
4 
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wr'vv p?tyinj» teachers' salaiifa, ibirtcsr«n T.EAs were paying 
iiujtructionfil assifiUtulfi' Balaritn», twenty hKAa \vc?ff paying 
for materia!}*, 3ev<MJl.(?eu IXAti wove paying for staff (i-aininfj 
and otw LIZA was puyin:; for tipnco (Sue Data Table V-CZ), 



Data Table V-C?. 



Question: h; thoro any evidence of ab.sorptiun of 13L/I3C cobta by LFiJA? 
If so, V bi.t are i]iv.y paying for? 



« 


K umber oj }.'H)A-j Ah 


HDt'bin;; 


Variou:: 'J'ypcsi 


*)f Cniiil r; 




Te^r.j:Jn- 






^r!:! 'I'raiiiitc' 


Project 
f-jpraee 


1 st y ?.r pv'.ift tf* 


2 




2 


1 




2nft year projects 


3 


2 


2 


1 




3rtl y!?ar pt oj( *:ts 


11 


5 


9 


9 


1 


4l!i year p'.*«)jf't.tf; 


1 1 


6 


7 


6 




Total 


27 


n 


?.o 


17 


1 



To tbo question, "V. lmt provi.sionf> are be iii^ made by \hr l.IL'A li. 
absorb the- BL/BC profjiram into tlie existin}.'. educalionctl strucluris 
after fedf-ral funding pbase-out occurs?", local educational area 
administrators anssvertid as follows; 



• Teacliers and otiic r BL/HC pi-oject ytaff arc being int<'}.»rated 
into the regular school systeni 19 

e BL/BC currlculuiris are beinj^ aligned willi non-)'.l./BC 

curriculums to eliminate conflict and ease integration 4 

• Proi', ranis are being expanded lior i/onlally (m<)r(« .'iciiools) 
and vertically (more gradf?;) , , 4 
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o Expanded 13L/BC stafC training pro/vvams avo hning 

imi)lemout«<l. • 3 

• Finn commitments and plans arc being made by tho total 
LEA staff: 2 

• Moro non-Ff'dcral, non-TJ'IA funds aro being ««*Ucitc!d in 
support of IiJi/15C Education I 

o None 6 



Ajjain, the nb<m^ i.s a Hynthorfis of th<i many i'»?apon.s'os I'cceived 
from .')t:!iool DiHtvie.k Atlnuni«Lratora, 

*I. T.n 'fi.it< r.il, !').■ il ."duf:.. !.lo!i,Al ru-jvi ixdi.iln'.itntfjir.^ f.'lt th:U; r\ pnriod 
I.' :v l.!tn>i llii-i-f y«'.ii-s for- n .V,-. ,, -.i^x-.t r»f Fin.!!' imI .''itiulin!,: ».v;i;; 
f' •. <i *),»!. I «;u!.]r.t.':rd t'lii; ;,ul>jt;i:t; i:i n!»»,v.»». U\ Dal.i ['■ al.' 

V J: 

n.i'.;. Table V ^C i 

Jti'.iUo'i: li'ovv loii' .'.ho'ilfl b4' .'i 1 'ov.i'd lor liMUrially f!iipf)*nl.«>tl 
di' v'c luivn.' r I. <'!»»•'•. i i» I'f./I'f^ I'.'d'.i':;; ( ion ' 'I'oifcts? 



\" <• . : Cn - Y.^.ir 

Tv/o Vr.-M-:: 0 

I il rt*r f iTi r;s , ^ 

V\i\i V ;> m , /i 

Fiv.^ V. -irs 13 

C^/.^ f I M Y 7 



ci r^' ' :i :u *:: 5 [ 

* ! . . i f -.t r''.{ / ( .lO ) , ^v!- .1.;' lo **» >. f w "i- Mi^ • I? 

oMf .t \- piv J in i ti'- om! Iha^ < ! r 1 .1*; A lal • m- it-d 
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curriculum. The possible probloms thoy iclcr.tr!ic-cl wore more 
rolatod to voUutu* of Bl^/liC tulucaiioii activity vrLhcr than vvliothej: 
or not thero would be BI-./BC oducalion activity i\t all. 

o. Many JjlToring riJKponsos wcic givoji to Iho qxiOMliun, "What 
sup;j?;i.- Pilous can you proviso to aid tlio ab.sorptjoji [.roccBs that 
Bli/IH': projoct.s face?" J^cjipmiso.'?, solicitod I.Toni projoct 
diri'ctovu, IJDA ci<hiiiiii.s^ raloi'ii and a'.lvl {-;o.vy bcKa»*«;lo arc jjhown 
on Data Tabic- V-C4.. Thc:y v^n the g.unui; frouj: 

"Scliool. dinlricts should be? rcquii'od to pay foi* tlja lotal 
I.VL/BC projocu staff 

"Tlif" II., S. i>'f.ici.- of lidiifuvlion slirrald co7it)i'U'-* 1o providf/ 
u'jfiif.rjal.'.i ;-.nd .-iuppUo.s bupport, " 

The lhrcc> ino^t .fr^'qucoL r,vif;j^/.fc;Lioiif.5 IJiitod in ordor of fri^qurncy 

G As^r.iiro j.^oo;] jKi.bUc: ViiJcitjoiis for iV^r pro(;ri*Mt^ 
o tS 'll comiruuuty on r>\j/hil cducMlion 

Q Ma];o I.EA iHivsonnol rnorc^ awaro oC the Title VII BL/BC 
education proj;rani and ilii goala. 

In iumi, lire r-VK^f;/ stinnr; lj2;.»-i]ii;ht a ]>o;'sl]:}e neecT U> enhfnu:o 

fur r»L//])C (^di'vCatioai and its {;oals. 

J ill p|x -> rj: ^e vyicojC''* o ut • • i r< ' 

Deficirrncies in instructional, cultural, testing and curriculum 

materials, in support of HL/BC education, were defined early in the ^ 

Title VIJ Bilingual Education pro[(ram. In an attempt to minimize i 

or eliminate the.se deficiencies as soon ar, ]iossible, the U, OfCice j 

of Education fundc^d sevt^ral special projc-cts whose primary role ! 

served iho development and/or acquisition and the dissemination of ! 

BL/BC education materials, ' 
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Question: What suggostions can you provide to aid the absorption process that 
BL/BC projects face? 




.V recjuency 


Kcsponsc 




i i 


• 

Assure good public relations Xor the program* 




y 


oolL coinmumt> on BLi/BO oducatica. 




Q 

o 


Make I.<kA porsounelmoro awaro of Title V 11 BL/BC education 
program. 




2 


Obtain LEA' conuiiitment prior to funding. 




1 


ProvH.li:. ( tMLiihu', aa;l/or loi-.hai.cel as.s bitajict; on promoting 
lilo ;»OcXl.j axiu ohjcv.Uves ot uf.i/liC 




1 


Ut^vl..:-.; :.ik;.d a;->M" ...i LEA p;.*i'.>c'It].cs 




1 


I'roiiiOu;; ^'gratltir.iL proco.sts'^ abiior])tLoa concept* 




1 


S. IiodI clhitrlct^i ;';l;ould bo roquired to j/ty for th« total HL/DC 
urcjji/c u .stui !• 




» 

I 






1 


\f i.)I.Iv»tKi OiTlom ot* Edi'v.Mt.ion Lo fiuid for all co:iLs since 
v.;T*oji.:r;.;^ u TO eMpi: flrao i'-t.«"^ 1 ill naturo. 




z 


F^^'ot Mot > bLrultu. '/n L ;U:liu^>J. '..»o£irds« 




I 






z 


ir.lc";'*a(;o r>Ii/lUJ project;; ii^to th<! v-ic'riool sy.stotu. 




1 


I'J.'" ^^r^': :* j t^r "."^'t- '."..'!! iuu r:ht.uUl contiiu t o pi-'»vuU! nititc ri.il:^ 
.-4. 1 • i^-v.'.-.rL 
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a# In the interest of dotcrmining the extent of BL/BC education 
projects' knowledge of and requcstB for support service center 
services, several queBtions were poj?ed to project directors and 
curriculum specialists. For example: 

''Are project personnel aware of the c>;istence of support 
service centers? Avo tliey inforined of the services pro- 
vidw^d by ihcse cenlers? 

Twenty-seven projects (79%) knew of and wcae r-ware of the 
sc rvjces pvovidod by all ceiiierft. Five projf ctr, had kiio\vle<lf(e 
of i^ome cent^'vs and/or thc»ir scrviccj>, but not of all cc*ntnri;^ 
(See Data Table V-C5.) 



Data r^hlc \ 


'^C5 


Vs>:U:ni of -Av oronei^s Special Projects 
on the part of LUj/BC Education I's'ojt'ctf^ 


Krifcrji^ of Avvrj.rr»ror;i5 


Nu'Tibt !• of Prnjf'ct:? ^ 


luiew of s;M'v?cc;s provuU'd 
by all spocJal projects. 


27 


pnrHal ]»nowlw^.dg«" oC 
£U'r vices. 


5 


H;ul iio kno\v]»'(h^o of rvlce. 


2 




34 



b, roru.c^iny: on Project StcuM>Ur), tlie fol^owinj^ Ciuestiuns woit' 
a liked: 



# ''What materials are most essential for start-up of BL/BC 

projects? " 

o "Mow difficult is it to acquire niatcirials nr'cessary for start- 
up? " 

o "Did this project ust^ a support service center for i»tart-up? " 

Roadinp readine^-s matiM'ials, social sciences materials, and 
tracher traininjj materials \vc»re identified as those most 
esscMitial for HL/BC echicnlion projt^ct start-up. Nine projects 
reported no difficulty in obtaining? materials; scvon reporlt*d some 
difficulty; and .sixteen proji^cts reported conside rablo --or much-- 
difficulty, (Sor- Data Tahh- V-C6.) 

^^'^ ■ I)i:vj:i.opmkxt As:s()CIati:s. inc. — - 



Data Table V-C6 



Number of Projects Reporting Difficulty in Obtaining Materials 



1st Year Projocts 

No difficulty 0 

»Somn difficulty 4 

Much difficulty 1 

Total responding 5 



3rd Year Pvojocts 

M/; di faculty 4 

.'-Ion;. (WiCi'. nity 1 

}.[i.u;ji dh'LiwCuU/ 6 

Total Vitsponding 11 



?.nd Year Projects 

No difficulty I 

Somr? difficulty 2 

Much difficulty 2 

Total responding 5 



4th Year Projects 

No difficulty 4 

rjot.u^ cMffiiuilty 0 

Muv li dl'uiculty 7 

Total resfponding , 11 



1 



•SuMuira'y of rrojocts 



Soiai' iliil'lcuUy , • 7 



Miu:h dUTicul^y. • • • • lA 

No voHpon£{o » « « • Z 



c. lu >.tl*mp^.i.ii.^ to ol>lnin Informatioti roitatvliiu; Iho u.so oC the 
f;r>(H:iai pre>j'»c.rs ;i!ul ilJnmuniU* tiovv l^Ii/HG t!rftit';r?ion projects 

cjtii-itions wore* aftkofi or projo<!t tlii rtors aivl other .stall* p^Tnon- 
nol: 

o '^Dor-fi f projtu;f; c urrently nUli/*e a Support Snrviro 



'^Ilf.^. v.oi^M vo l V li^ ill' i:iiop»- ra tion ri-cuiv***!? K\c»'*lu nt| 
ji oor!, :* i v or [r) )i' V 

**R<'!yi..«' (»n yr i r;t n<M^ bow svouM ynu rati* th«'* fniAlity 
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An analysis ol the answers rcsuUed in the data shown in Data 
Tables V-C7, V-C8 iind V-G9. 



Data Tabic V-C7 



Projcci 
Yrara of 
Operation 


Q. : Did thio B1./BC pvojcci 
utili/o a Kupprji't conic r 
at any time dui'ing start- 
up r:hnn'.7 


Q, : Doi'ij this project 
currfi)V:ly util);r.r^ a 
support service 
conic r? 




YCB 


No 


Yes 




lid Year 


3 

• 


2 


0 


5 


2ivl Year 




2 


3 


?. 


3rfJ Year 


\ 

6 • 


6 


U 


1 


• 





10 


IX 




TOTAL 


14 




26 





i 



in \\\v. vAwdy art- cuvvonlly vii^ini.^ tho norvicen oI cjtJicr uiiii i 

or both nf Uk* Hoivico Ci:ntcv?- (il'i projcrtn lOftponJ* d afr; vmati wJy 
for MAI' - Kan Dlc*p.o, while JB i^rfiirmativ^! > ospout;^^; wore lab- 
ulatccl lor $he Dias^fMnirM'ilion Ci^.Uir in ^\u;>liii)t 

I 

Of tlm l\voiity-(hr(!0 projects rc»ri]K)nflinf» t>n vatir.^g 1hc» cooperation o/l 
the MatoriaU Acquisition Project inSau Diego, whicli had used it 
i?ilhor currently anrl/or in thi! past, 20 prcjjocts, or H7%, ^'^^^'^^ 
th«^ coopc? ration of %San DLo^^o a« "i^>:4:ollont*' or "poocr*, Throo 
projoclM ratf»d iht> coc»poration received from the San Diej^o Center \ 
A» "fair." Seventeen of 21 projects (81%) rattid the cooperation j 
roc^i%'< d from the? l)i.stiominatit>n Contor in Au^itin at: "excoilent" | 
or "good*', while two projects rated that cc nirr ac "fair"^ and two j* 
rated the center as "medium". \ 

m 
■ 

I 

I 
I 

I 

I 

I 

— ^— — ^— — « Dkvi:i^i»mi;nt AssociAms, inc. — — 
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DATA TABLE V-C8 



Service 

Cento i*f? 


Q. How would you rate tlio cooperation received Irom Support 
Service Cento x'H ? 


Kxcollc.nt 




Fair / Mori lum 




No RoHponssc 


San DiiM^o 


12 


8 


3 


0 


11 


Austin 


5 


12 


4 


0 


13 







DATA TAr.LE V«C9 











So* V 










1 




7 


AxuiLixx 


.« 







. iv[t:c:; Im Wii^ p/Zo/Wj cl by Suppt»rL 3iJi'vicc? Cmxtci^i? 



10 



0 



— 




'rtri 



cl. In attempting to define * how" support fcjorvices could be improved^ 
project diroctoxvs and curriGUlum specialists wore af^kcd, "How 
could support service cculcrii improve tlu^4r survicu« to you iiu 
the following arous; 

c Pupil Placnjnont? 

o Curriculum Dovclopmont? 

o Materials Dcvclopmont? 

o KL/BC Traiir-ig? 

o Mate r ial h* V\ fi};uniinal ion V 

Kl { I ? r ia I s A c c} u i h it i oji ? 

o IHvalunlion? 

A vicif v;;rU:ty of vcr^pontii-s v/cri? i*ucord» d in tlu^ fulUAvinit 
catci^^torio*;: 

(1) JjL?.^.^*Xl*.LPVV^^ IrnprovmiK'Tit iii pupil p!iu:r.:ncint will 

rccjuiro tlu- dov«OopnvMit and validation of an instrument or 
moihod to a!$^:i''B$i lanni^afic* domina nno and r.ompr»t<?nco of 
pupilft, mi«<' that tlv Titlo VII Pi-n^.i-ain Officp has 
fi.'tfilffn^ul ihi'j. lasd; to t!«*' .jtochttnii California r.ort fU.rxic^}. ^ 
C t viio r . '1 o dn to no { ^ I f o v tl ? u y> u r p i ri r \ i; . , t J v n \ 
di,sj3i?minaU'(' to liL/i^C- cclucatio)! p'Hijccta, | 

ab.sintancf \vr»s noc^lt-ri lo iraut toadiovt: and othc- v «taff 
mombprs in Miat»rial anu currl<:uluin design ba n-d on tJu? 
noodi) of the local children. It was also felt that a fterics 
of conferencf.s or meetings with fiporial projecli} fihould be 
*;clH-duh d enabling Centura to coordinate their efforts ai;d 
allow interchanjics of ideas, 

(3) l|\'^'J.^^t^i*i«'ij« Developn^ent: BL/BC teachers rdunild be 
trained in inaU rial d<Arlopment. Materials muiit be 
deveioped and updated according to needs. 

In , l^ ^ y i n V^^l? * ^ pool of contuiltants shoulxl be identified 
and made available so that projects could call upon th when 
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ncoUocU Workshops tailored to local needs were rccom- 
mcaded. 

(5) In Material Pi ssnmination; Strong; vocommGndations wuro 
mado for thu difssjomination of cataloj^ues and samples of 
matctrials, A diroctory of special projects, toi^nthur with 
doscriptions of ''what thoy HpRciaU;4od in" was rocommondod 
for publication and distribution to all projects. The Austin 
Dii^aomination Center for BL/BC ISducation is addressing 
this need. 

ll^^^'^i^fliHiLAV^liii^^ ^ catalc{j;uo of all materials should 
bo prepavod and madn available fo nil projects, Samples 
of nvitevlnls rihould bo pro/idud to all projf^cts. It should 
C *>*^- ai^.vur.id that lual^Tialii itrc relevant to tho nocda of i\W' 

^^^^ i>*'*^>i-^'»-*- 

(7) r:»l!.M Jofir l'.;ojck:J d\v».n::'0>;r^ ;iud l#I%A rv.p>;M,60P'':>.tivcv* 

f>f projects. A!?;o, lo«ts f^iiouUi ho i\v»iilablo *MrJy in tlu? 
Hcbt#<>l yoar. iJlroni? rroonirncTidafciun?^ Wi*r.» made that tt:st;i 
and tturrnypoJidiu;; evalunlion diii;i;»n:i b*^ dev<«loptMl usin;{ 
f*^o;iiplary proj"i:ts aj.; a VModel, Rov:.Mit U.S, orHce of 
n?hi( MtLoii ff>iicy ritati'mitnl:.-^; vt?;!i;u*din;{ pivijoct '^valuaticHiji 
l*MU»: ta<* ii.j- *[:.Mtf{:':il ov iht v„ion i . pf; to lKi> in :tructi iiu^l 
rMiiip'^iv^i^'. <o tlii! fi« tt ^•minatlon pufiil pvo/^rosa in 
r^i./PiC KrtMCillon. 

Oth rntc tiouM tlu* pro* 'ctr* f^lt oould b»* p< ••foru^Ml by 

|.v,j;.v:l; a/ ' .i!u>v.n :a i;» la TabU* V-CIO, 'T'T^cher 
tv.t;» \ty\ 'ivA c!t '.t ^ij Mi iU o/ LV .lii.j^ r.'-alr* r»p Ih Wi^n? ir.orit ofUni 
in r.t*M);i.^ d. 

^^^^^f7 I'^j r! (*rmr I: 

' i n • io'i j.M \\'.*^ ' ' ! loiii .' 'ri^;! I'orl of adnui':i .1 ri\tiv4' a:ul 

\ ■ " * - ■ ' i ' ' J ' ! c:- niV:-* ncy ia: 

1.0.1 !''r^: iiw^HwhI:; 
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DATA TABLE V-CIO 



Do you feol there v.vc othor functions wJiich should be pcrforinocl by a Siioptiit Service 
CcnLor with a NalLOiiai foc\i;3 ? 



Rc t cnnn'iondatio?! 




1. 


Noiio or no rc:;ponsc 


10 Projectc 




2. 


Di;vr;lop and implement, teacher uxid BI^/BC aUxU tr;iiuing 


8 Projects 




3. 


• 

Devcloi) aud validate p^ivil tej;ting inatcrir.ln 


4 Projects 




4. 


Develop a JjL/3C education public relations program or 
lAcWi^pr-pcr, 


3 Projects 




5. 


J?rovidc srir;i>1cf; o£ liL/BC ccTacaliori iJiulcriiJs availulsPc 


?, Projt:(..ts 





Some projects gave multiple recommendations. 



r 



- Use of tho languages as d medium for instruction 

- Knowledge of the heritage and culiure oi the othnic groups 
roprosentcd by the pupils. 

Since most Title VII projects may have been funded prior to or 
coincident with the dcyolopment of curricula for training BL/BC 
teachers at educational institutions, it was cons\lercd desirable to 
obtain expressions of the availability of BL/BC teachers and of 
actions being taken locally to minimize the impact of tho non- 
availability of fully functional BL/BC project ataff personnel, 

a. The following question was asked of LEA representatives: 

"If? thcv. now a Buffioinnt supply of ade-juattfly tvainod BI«/BC 
tuachers in this di:;i:fic1:? If not, how lom^ do you feel it will 
talcu to Iralu an adequate supply? " 

ilespon;i. 3 are ehown in Ddla Txblc V-Cil 
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Data Table V-Cll 



Question: it; thore aiow a sufficient supply of adoquatoly trained BIj/BC ' ■ 


teachers? 


If not, 


how long do you foel it will take to train an 


f 




























loll 


", v/ill it t:il:c to train a 




IH'ojecfs in 






Lo s 9 tlian 


l" 


Z 


3 


4 ■ 


5 


6vt» r 


No 




No 


Yes 


1 vcfir 


Yv 




Yrs 




Yrn 


b Yrs 




1 Yoar 


4 


1 


M 


I 


1 


1 


1 


1 






Z Years 


5 


1 




2 




1 


] 






2 


3 Years 


9 


2 


1 




I 


4 


1 




1 


3 


4 Years 


9 


3 


2 








1 


2 


1 


6 


TOTAL 


27 


7 




3 


2 


6 


4 


3 


2 


11 


This same data, tabi 


iluU'd by 


Project Etlmlciiy, 


resulted in the following: 


Projects 


Mo 


YC3 


Lossr^ than 


1 


2 


3 


'J. 


5 


Ovti r 


No 








I year 


Yr 


>:r.s 


Yrs 


Yr» 


Yrs 


5 Yrri 


Ri^ spon fic. 
























Amoricaii 


19 


4 


3 


3 


1 


4 


2 


2 


2 


6 


























6 


1 






u 


2 


2 


41 




1 


Oilier 






















tSpani sh 


2 


2 




•* 












4 


TOTAL 


7,7 


7 


3 


3 


2 


6 


4 


3 


2 


11 



Generally, it can be concluded that a shortage of BL/BC teachers 
currently exists and that unless changes in preparing and certify- 
ing BL/BC qualified teachers are promulgated, this shortage will 
prevail for a considerable numbo.r of years. 
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b. In trying to define actions being taken which are ^jearod to 

alleviating the BL/13C oducation personnel shortages currently 
being encountered, a series of questions was asked. For 
example; 

•'Are non-Title VII teachers in the local school district 
receiving in-service training in BL/BC education? If so, 
how much in-sex'vice training is being conducted and how is 
it being funded? " 

•'Who conducts in-servico training?" 

"What areas of training do you believe are essential for 
prospective BL/IJC teachers?" 

"Tn v/'n\t subject L-oa:^ i.s in-iir: i'v!ci-> l i'.uniru; bciin;; coi)^luctod 
f3r uou-Tlllo Vli teaohoL's; and Title VH b\'.icho Vrf? " 

cchicatlon jf:r« tT riu:rMj.t.rLient anr.l do\ oiopnmnt, cu-e rircordod 
and analy/.iul in parnj^^r.xph D, vSoctiou II of this report. The 
rij.spons^-.-i 3,nc.l their .su;>oO«[unnt analyaiy indicated thai many 
iion- Title VU loachern jn LEAs (teaclv.rvs xinfc an.uj;ined 
iuotrurtiona 1. <Innei, in a Til.h^ VII Ptlt/BC t'chi<:-ilioii px'ojor.t v/oro. 
ri^coivla:4 V}]^/.*AC ouucrUioa traiiiin:»*, Pri^VcUont a»;ras of 
hu'tlruci lo ri \vc' re : 

>d 'L'eai'iYln;^ l.ochnic^ii'^s 
o Mabn'uil.i 'lnvclo;;n\ont 
o Read In I ? 

M-ith-'nirillcs 

:» Social . '.udJos 

EiV4li:*ih a ^leiccwui lan,^jua.ie 
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In three projects local fund^; wcro being used to defray the 
cost of instruction. Iv six projects, a combination of local, "-77- 
stalo and Federal fund^ wnt^ being used for this purpose. .._..:_^ ._:_:;::z 

1 

4^^0nc of the objt^clivcs of the sUuly waf; to dcic'cirun^^ whetlior project 
director viewed t'leir proj.n;avru; as l/^iV'i;/; ijr.rvnu.' -or'jc^nl'jd or as | 
opnraHnjT; as a chaTX|;c agent for cviliajicJni;* the ability of Spasilsh- i 
spofj.kinf^, students to function in an Jinj^Oi^di- speaking onviroiniKUjt, 
enhancing coxnnr.inily underi;la.n(ling of th^'* peculiar needs of 
Spanish- £ipeakin:a minority chililren, and ])romolijiu better I'nowledge 
and imck-rstandinu of the ethnic and cultural heritajje of the«e 
studcnlifj. Analysiif) of the dalu eoUeet«'d showed ilr^l: 30 of 34 
project directo:.'^-. (SC^o) viewed their projirajiiii us ope ratiaxf; as 
chaj'ij^e aj/ents. This compavoi; with only 22 of tlio 34 project I 
dircctori: (65^/o) reporting thnt they were informed by the U.S, Office 
of Education tliat tJxc projects* were inear/l: to be operating as a ' 
change a^jent. 

A great variety of rcspon«etj wju^ given to the qiir:s<lon of what 
project activities could be thou.jilit of a:i h<:ix)g cl\an.i;r-agent 
activities s. Mar.y were iiidicati\'e of dyjiamic action to chanjie the | 
attitudes and concepts of the comiiuuiity rc*^ardij\g their minority 
members. The projects appear to bc^ attempting to involves as much 
of the ccnnrmnily as possil^le, I^arentfi arc cominr^ into clur5;> rooms 
to obfiorvo and altro to as.9ii;t the tcacho;;^: and aid.-.s. This is I 
partic\i.h'o:)y true on special occasinrr-j si:*:li holi(l''.y;: <\nci fjc*ld 
trip days. Different cuUurf*^; are bfnnf, inti'oduced I;c) both tlie 
studcmtf; and \ hc communities hi whicl* th^-y live. Also, in many 
areat), both En;4lish and Spanitih are bc-ln^.^ taught a.s a second 
language . 

A series of questions was asked of proji^ct directors to determine 
whether they felt their projects could be replicated aaid whether 
information regarding the project had beon communicated to other 
school districts* The results showed that 30 of the 34 projects (88%) | 
felt tliat at least some of their activitie.; could be repJicated. Ten 
projects actually have been replicated elsewhere. Seven projects | 
have indicated that the State Education Agency has cittempted to * 
replicate some project components in othc^r places. Thirty-one | 
projects reported that they have had visits by personnel from other ■ 
schools that were-, interested in starting a bilingual education progranruj 
Only tlireo projects reported that they have never given out any 
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information on thoir projects to schools inquiring about bilingual 
education. Finally, fourteen projects report that new bilingual 
education projects have been set upas, a result of the infonmtion 
that had been obtained from projects in the study, 

t Improviul Teclinlcal AssiHtance 

A pfime thrust of the Policy Issues section of the field question- 
naire was the solicitation of suggestions and reconunendations, or 
the aeuking of ideas, which, in the opinion of project directors or 
LEA administrators, would u*nhance the U.S. Office of Education's 
capability to assist prospc^cLivc B.L/BC education projects to 
succossCuily impleuumt a program in their community. Questions 
oiicii a,.;: 

o Vr! il: ! iiu'^j oC l/^chuical ;^ ; i^jcan^.o r; arc the tuoal esf;»outial for 

o ITo./ <:oali:l crij iu^pt'ove iLs tt-chnic<il assistance to projorts in the 
siart-up phase? 

o Do /ou i:hat Ihoro are other functions wliich should bo pei^- 
rot^rtiod by a Snppofl .StM'vice Conttu* with a natii^nal focuri? 

\v.-i.-i> c^- V 'l.^iv f! !(:iri.c::\ll/ to fMicon r:rj;ct the f ?>:px'o s s Ion of ifl.jas 
and/of lao. invi/iii;; i>f rcooiiin.^tMKlaLions. 

Tho cp.it^stlon *'Vv'li:it kind 5 of ' '-clmica,! as.si.MLance rivv. e .snt' iifial 
!nv urt)jv ct :;lavt-up?'' .n* ^5l;!^:•fl in Uu-^ ro.ipourft'r. recorded in i)*ita 
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BEST COPY AVAIIABIE 

Data Table V-C12 



Quostion: V/hat kinds of tochnical aajarlance arc the most cnfejcntiul for 


3»*\iru"l:ionnl Arts' 




Mannuoniciit, Atlmiiiisiratio:^ and Conl railing 
y\t;^j ivlaiico 




Tc^aclicr Language Traininti Assistance* 


10 l^rojc cts 


C VI r r i r: Vil u J 1 ) Dii v i ?U) j > it u t A r: i .s tu i kco 




Asr,!\slr»nco in Io**nli{yin}4 Sourcoy oi nvA 
MalvM*i;il3 Av^aloblo 


7 Projc!<-.ts 



r 



In addiLion, all proj^^ets quf-vjcd madt^ ;vcl<lit!on;>1 coinnirnts winch 
lead to iijo c.oiK:liu>i(.>n that Kotnr* tticlinH'iiu- jUionld imphnnontod 
which provides a pool of qxiallfipd spo.ciali.stj; wluise purposo is to 
rospoiu, to recju<'hts for tcchniral aj5i;}id.anco in a widf* sijocirurii of 
opeciiil;'( fJ. Thir: nood war. luvOu'V sti]>:yOi {4»d 1r; i^u^ rvi \yMit» ^ niadi^ 
to ill*' q\i«^?ilion, 'i-ov/ could i'.-.v. U.S. Ortiv:e of F/liit : lu.n 5rMj»vove 
tc5c:h-iiral n.$;rn:^la:ice to proj 'Ca: iu Uir* rlr rl-vip ph^si* ?" (S; %^ Data 
Tabic Y^C13.) 



Data Table V- CIS 


Qur^ition: How couhi the U.S. Office of Education improve 
assirdancn to projncts in tlie start-up pha.«5r? 


technical 


Responses No. of Responses 


- By interpreting guidelines more clearly 


14 


- By frequent visits to projects 


12 


- By more frequent TiEA, state educational agency and 
U.S. Office of Education inec^tings 


4 


- By assisting projects, through scheduled and recur ririp 
merlinr^s, in sharing knowlfdue about materials availabU^ 


10 
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In addiUon> rf:*niarks included with the rc^ponKCii indicated that 
Bomo {7) BL/BC pvojectB folt strongly that thurc should be "close v 
support and monitoring from OE^', 

D. Conclnsions 

U.S. Office of Education bilingual-bicultural education policy dncisiona 
and thoir related backgroundi as Lt would a£foct the areas of project 
funding, special project operations, training and orientation of staff 
persionnel, di a semination of project information and tlie providing of 
improved techiucal assl.^tanon, was assc^ssed in light of the findings 
and considerations previously discussed. As a result, the following 
conclusions appear warraaited: 

1 • P ro i^;,^t Fu iulni!(y ; 

Mo local rf!uc;Ali«r^ri1 ;!fjenry ot*ll< ials sub:.oribe to tha techniqar 
of oW^nvjj, out w'V^dtMMl funding for support of biUn^ual-bicultural 
ivlucn! Ion (» !.e '^n<»(^d m'^ne /" Cm^vy). f fovnver, r<i>o ;t;il:TO fr it 
that ]!V#ri» ll \ii tluv e y^ur^i .houhl be alio; ^»d beioi'e futidiMf* 
?'e.;t:(j ^M! lt\/ was; UAuWy Iv vLiT' r red to t:t(* Slates and/or local 
fjchoMl dh;trlcts. Also, I .l^A or^icials iiuiit atod that tht?y wotiid not 
be able to continue acti/ities v/hich are not a normal part of their 
pro«vamf;, o^p^.p i:inr!er)?aHen. 

b. TIu" cw SiM rMis cjf opi-^:i>n ato.Mt.? «!i.:f.ricf r>irh:ia!.i \a IhAl the U.S. 
O.V'lw:* of ■!.! :^'i:lo:^ >-i v tinli.u:!' to pro . M^e ruiuUnjt fur 
c'^p rv: -.-i 1*1 / iniVM'/i d Iiv l*KAfi \\\ providijij', <:ducatiiin 

c. LI'*/' : 'i^Mviiv: .^tt'v ' ;ly lo v.Trfs prirfial iibsofpt Iqu of fundiiv} 
f.>r LA-./VjC '^Muc;>Uoii pfojircts, :*:;;>^ciaUy in tlie area-; of: 

l\-p.cii' r :::tl.ir 

• \,\W • • .L . t ' » : i TV ! It; ;!•••.! ♦Int. i!J;'»'ieLi v. i 1 1 »-'>ntinee 

a. ::ot all l^v satupl^ d TiL/BC education proj'MM.s wim-o n^/nre of all 
tue i5orvic.^-J that ean h<' provide d by tlie siM cial projcuts, 

— ^.-^^.o. — .^.--^^.-p^. .l)KVKi,oi\Ntj::rr i\ss()r;iATi:s, INC. ™— 
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b« It was £ouiut thai: 

Twenty- «b: (26) out of iliivty-foui* (3 J) pvojc^cts GUt rcrttly 

Fouvioc*n (14) of tIiir{;y-fotir (j»4) proj€tc:{r. naoil thc^ iirrviCH'S 
of ti r.upport crnU:r cUivij**.; iho ^/lavUup i/Uako., 

Kipjvf.y sevf;i) (r>7| i^ovcent cfilf%: projcn/tJ.^ r^;rpr>n<r#?>j« v.itvd Uu. 
coop^n'utiop by the jpocia) projc?otB tit ikai Dicuo ur^ 
oMr.clifiit ftntl {.^o(k1; rjcfVCMi^t^'/n ^Sl i^«"i*vi*nt ratr^cDtho viuopcra^ 
lion by thn spcc^il jrf'ojovi ;d /tUGtiii as i^r^erlloiit ov good. 

fK!Vcnty -four porciait of fhc pvojc^cii; rt ^^ponrUu^; r: t^^'l tbt» 
Cfifa^ity of f:e vvi<,f.'5 p *ovio'c 'i r.y tho *;jUM*if:? proj^M't i I L' tn 
Dii;L^,o r.:i rKcr-lb ni n.v guufl; ju.\ly*fivo pc?rcent of vUc pi*ojcu l:' 
ratted ihi' t;nocial pvojf'cl ra Auijlut art i»::ccllont or f^o%j>d, 

c. Prt)jo(:l dlrectov.s an^l curvicttbun jrpocJaiiiU.s nuf;f'(;i;;oct tbc 
follov/ia.u; i>i vvh?ch 5ip^*cial pr«ri'.*ctL could iinpfovi Hhmv 

)>/ drwlopmeut. a)»d validation of tcBi« for pupil placn^uicnt, 
Hy training tec'ch<:rf; in mate rial and curriculum dn£;i}in^ 
By dif j^otturfOt'i^n of ('•';laloj;u«.*j; rnd sruviiilc of .bli? 

liy t vikininj; toacb^M's in in^^.tvTjiJs dc Vi''lup;nc!nt, 

Ky publication of a dire clofy of special projcctn dc f^cribinj; 
thoir Bcrviccti and spocialivsatioUi 

By identify ing and establishing a pool of consultants | and 

By dc^vclopmont of evaluation dcaignB and tests. 

3. Traininf^ a mi Orientation of Staff P or .Monnol 

at A shoriaf^c" of adequately trained BL/BC education toachei s 
currently exists. 
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b, Uiik-Ha iltnctly and v/eiUplamierl actit^n is takcn^ this f^hortap^c 
will persist for a consUlcvrtblu mitnbcir of y<?ay8. 

^f^is g^^niiiir itiatt of P^^^^^ Info r nia t iQj? ^ 

ii. In Ihfiv nlU^mpt lo cliswonunatf ]^L/^^C orUication pvojnct intortcia- 
timii projects appear to bt? involving vlh much ot the community 
as poBBiblo • 

b. ProjoctH worn |*Mnrvally comjiufctcd to disBominntin^ information 
concerning thoir ra:tivitioH, Thoy arc* attmiiptin^ to iitotivatu 
aH(^ncit*;4 ami/or communitiea to implement projccti^ clo«oly 
similar to their own* 

S. P^'ovW.Vm^ t ^!nOi*f»V'*«l 'TVM:5uiic^tl 

T'*>A:U4'r l.iii^uaj.»a l.rainin?4 aiisiiitaivio^ 

Oii'M*ici»lu:n '!.^v**lopaioiii: r> ^isifeslanot', and 

/v ;:^j.;;apt:r in *u'**nliXyi^^ \ r'oarco:; ot* ;t.vailabli' .•.•:tictioi^:^l 
i»?;M^'r}alrf* 

b. A xiM^lin;; isLs th-rl l'»^»vo :»hoiil?l I)?? a p:>ol of wr^ll (;iM!i- 
in ;i v/i(!.'' run;** o:.* !>i)f'<:LaUios, 

c, Pro j ; r t f^^lL ♦hal tho OTflo^' t»r nrhication could 
inr)ivv. :i>;i;^^.lau*-»* h> moro i r.'qaiMit vi.iit^t to projoct:?, lAtf'V^ 
yri'ilww .iii^I*' line* :i suorc cl**ai*ly, mni h^'Vcv di s sonii r«at.Lon of 
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